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INTRODUCTION 


When I first began this project, I discovered to my great pleasure that 
I would receive assistance from my father, even though he died when I was 
only nine years old. All of his research was packed away in cardboard boxes 
and stored in closets and basement nooks until someone came along with 
an interest in ancient history and decided its worth. Since no one seemed to 
be forthcoming when my mother was moving into smaller accommodations, 
the books and papers found a place in our home. Now don’t get me wrong, 
I knew what I was getting, and I appreciated the years of patient research my 
father put into his projects. But his interest was Biblical history, and mine 
was Arabian and Islamic history. They were worlds apart, or so I thought, 
until I began to read through the material and realized how much the two 
worlds overlapped. In the years that followed, time and time again I paused 
to think and appreciate all of the groundwork my father laid. His study of the 
geography of the Holy Land and the Edomite people in particular laid a firm 
foundation for this book. 

Even though my father’s research and writings on the Edomites and Hyk- 
sos was never published, I am sure he would be delighted to know how deeply 
his work impacted section two of this book, and indeed the overall tenor of 
this entire project. 

Along the way, other scholars have also been of great assistance, although 
sometimes they would soberly question whether I or anyone for that matter, 
was up to the task I set out to do. Their reservations were exceedingly helpful, 
as they prepared me for the thousands of hours of pure slogging that would be 
required before this book was complete. 

In 1979 I moved to the Levant and began my study of Middle Eastern cul- 
ture and language. This was followed by more than twenty years of study and 
observation of the people and history of the Arabian peninsula. Then in the 
year 2000 our family moved into the deserts of southern Jordan, living among 
the bedouin, and at the same time studying the ancient Nabataean civilization. 

It was during these years that I began to realize the problems of matching 
the history of the Nabataeans with the Islamic history that follows. Nabataean 
history ends in 200 AD with the breakup of a massive merchant empire in 
Arabia, while Islamic history starts with a vague, somewhat empty Arabia filled 
with petty tribes raiding each other. 

As I worked on matching these two histories I became convinced that 
there were inconsistencies in the historical records, especially when it came 
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to geography. Eventually this came to a head in 2004 when a Muslim reader 
challenged the materials I was presenting on http://nabataea.net. Several of the 
photos puzzled him, as he felt they should be closer to Mecca, when in reality 
they were in Northern Arabia, in the heartland of Nabataea. He suggested to 
me that perhaps the Holy City of Islam had been moved. At the time I consid- 
ered his opinions to be little more than a “conspiracy theory,” much like those 
that fill idle conversation in the Middle East. I put the idea in the back of my 
mind and moved on to other studies. 

Several years later, I was a guest lecturer at a college in Europe and had free 
time each afternoon. Browsing through the library I came across “The Life of 
Muhammad,” (Ibn Ishaq) translated by A. Guillaume. I decided that a re-read 
of the book might be a good way to fill my afternoons. As I began to read, | 
remembered the “conspiracy theory” and kept it in the back of my mind. To 
my amazement, as I read and imagined the story playing out in the geography 
of Arabia that I was so familiar with, I was drawn again and again to picture 
the geography of north Arabia. The imagery fit. At the end of the week as | 
flew back to North America, I was determined to pursue the concept of north- 
ern Arabia rather than southern Arabia as being the founding place of Islam. 
In the years that followed, I carefully kept watch for information that would 
support either one side or the other. During those years I also approached 
other scholars and historians and told them of this ’conspiracy theory.’ Then 
they too began to notice things and pass them on to me. It wasn’t until 2009 
that I became convinced that enough materials were in hand to actually begin 
a serious study. Fortunately I was given the opportunity to more or less isolate 
twelve months to concentrate on research and writing. This book is the result 
of that research. It originally began in the 1920’s with my father’s research, and 
came to completion in late 2010. 

As an independent scholar and historian, I have become increasingly 
aware of the tension that exists between literary history and modern arche- 
ology. Ancient documents often describe countries, cities, and peoples that 
archaeologists have trouble matching to the archeological records. Added to 
this tension is the struggle that modern readers of history face when trying to 
understand and interpret worldviews and cultures that have now been lost to 
history. If this isn’t enough, the worldview of the nomads who made up much 
of Arabia is vastly different from the worldview of today’s sedentary reader. 

For instance, when describing ancient peoples and empires, modern read- 
ers are interested in international borders and boundaries. For the ancients, 


these borders were often undefined, unless a particular reason existed to define 
them. A modern parallel might be the international borders in the arctic. Until 
recently Canada, Russia and Denmark have been content to leave these bor- 
ders only vaguely defined. However, with the discovery of valuable minerals 
and resources, the old undefined borders are no longer suitable. 

Arabia is very similar. Even today some of the borders remain undefined, 
as they end in vast, trackless deserts. This leaves the historian and geographer 
with a problem. How does one draw an undefined border on a map? How 
does one define the extent of a kingdom, especially if that kingdom grew or 
shrank with each year’s battles with neighbors? What is even more difficult is 
trying to define the borders of nomadic people who may only briefly occupy 
a region. 

And what does one do with cities that appear in history and then disap- 
pear under the onslaught of conquering kings? What about cities that change 
names with every new invasion? And finally, how does one deal with the multi- 
plicity of complex languages and dialects where each kingdom names or nick- 
names the other’s cities and rulers. A good example of this is the records of 
Chinese explorers who gave every place a Chinese name, rather than trying 
to phonetically pronounce existing names. For the uninitiated, the records of 
Chinese explorers can be terrifyingly complex. 

To sum this up, we face the nearly impossible challenge of looking back 
through multiple layers of history to try and understand the events in one 
single layer, centuries ago, in which people had not been influenced by all of 
the factors that influence our understanding today. This is why it is hard for 
the amateur historian or the interested bystander to make critical observations 
and conclusions, and why, in the end, historians are a strange group of people 
who inevitably withdraw from others and immerse themselves in the world of 
the past. 

I trust you will enjoy this book, and that you will be challenged to pur- 
sue the references and to check the geographical data, and grapple with the 
conclusions that I have arrived at. Stones often write history, but history as 
we know it is not written in stone. It is the result of collective study and inter- 
pretation. Through this publication I invite others to study and discuss what 
I present here. 

Note on transliterations: Please do not quote this book as proof of any 
correct or incorrect use of transliteration. These are meant to be guides to Arab 
readers and not authorive statements on how transliterations should be used. 


PART I 


GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND TO 
ARABIA 


CHAPTER ONE 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATIONS IN THE QUR'AN 


For students of the ancient world, dealing with geographical locations is 
a common task. Some locations are well known while others are harder to pin 
down. Today there are countless atlases of ancient Israel, Egypt, Greece and 
the Roman Empire. Students of Biblical and classical history seldom consider 
debating where ancient cities were located, as archeology has now revealed al- 
most all of them. Historians on the other hand, sometimes love to argue about 
names of places whose locations are yet unknown or uncertain. 

When reading Greek and Roman classical literature, or even the Chris- 
tian and Jewish scriptures, most readers are struck with the sheer number of 
geographical locations mentioned, most of them with names that are difficult 
to pronounce. I believe that these records abound with geographical refer- 
ences for several reasons. First, locations were important in ancient history as 
it helped the reader understand what was being referred to. In today’s news 
reports, the listeners all understand where Russia, India and China are. We 
are not confused by terms like Great Britain, England, the United Kingdom 
and the British Isles. We are familiar with the White House, the Kremlin, 
and Number Ten Downing Street. But for the uninformed, these terms could 
prove daunting. In much the same way, those who study ancient manuscripts 
must gain an understanding of the worldview and known geography of the an- 
cient world to understand what the ancient writers were addressing. Likewise, 
most of the ancient writers were either eye-witnesses or were copying from 
someone before them who was personally involved in the story in some form. 
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Therefore, when the Gospel of Luke tells us that a man went “down from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho” (Luke 10:30) no one argues that there were two cities by 
these names and that there was a road linking these cities. It is accepted that 
the city of Jericho lies several thousand feet below Jerusalem. The descriptions 
aptly fit the known geography. So it comes as no surprise that geographical 
references pop up every 200 words or so in many ancient writings. 

What is strange, however, is that some ancient writings have far fewer geo- 
graphical references than others. For instance, when reading the Gnostic writ- 
ings from ancient Egypt the lack of geographical references is most striking. 
(Donehoo, 1903, xxiv-lvii) This is probably due to the fact that these stories 
were most likely invented and written in Egypt, not in Israel, and the writers 
were unfamiliar with the detailed geography of the Holy Land. Therefore they 
omitted geographical references in their writings in case they got them wrong. 
Today, when law enforcement officers listen to a witness, they pay attention to 
the details. If a person’s story is short on details, it is possible that he or she is 
simply making it up or passing on something they have heard. 

So, using this as a premise, we want to start this book by observing some 
ancient religious manuscripts and take notice of the frequency in which geo- 
graphical terms occur. At the end of the chapter, we will draw some conclu- 
sions from this simple bit of research. 

The chart on the next page compares the four canonical Gospels with four 
Gnostic writings, noting the number of places that are mentioned and the 
number of times a geographical reference is made. ‘The last column provides 
an indication of the ratio of words per geographical mention. The data for this 
and the following charts is listed at the end of this chapter. 

This chart demonstrates that there is a clear difference between the num- 
ber of geographical references that are mentioned and their frequency. The 
canonical Gospels contain far more geography than the less accepted Gnostic 
writings from ancient Egypt. There are many reasons why the church fathers 
rejected the Gnostic writings, including differences in philosophy and theolo- 
gy. However, from a geographical point of view, the Gnostic writings focus far 
more on the story than on the setting. Not only do they have fewer geographi- 
cal references, but these references include only main cities and seldom add 
much background detail. Some of the Gnostic writings mention Egypt more 
than locations in the Holy Land. The church’s rejection of these writings was 
based on a complex set of arguments that encompassed theology, philosophy, 
and physical evidence, including their failure to evoke a sense that the writers 
were truly eye witnesses. (Groothuis, 1990) 


y 


When one comes to the Qur'an, the holy scriptures of Islam, geography 


is also an issue. Interestingly, even though the Qur'an addresses many of the 


same stories and events as recorded in the Bible, it contains very few geo- 


graphical references. Second, very few of the locations that are mentioned in 


the Qur'an are clearly known to us today. Third, when there are descriptions 


of some known ancient locations, one wonders if they are indeed referring to 


where these locations are identified today. 


Examine the chart below which compares these earlier writings with the 


ur'an. 
Qi 


Writing 


Gospel of Matthew (KJV) 
Gospel of Mark (KJV) 
Gospel of Luke (KJV) 


Gospel of John (KJV) 


The Gospel 
(Wake, 1730) 


Gospel of the Birth of Mary 
(Wake, 1730) 


The Gospel of the Infancy of Je- 
sus Christ (Wake, 1730) 


The Protevangelion 


(Wake, 1730) 


Number 
of Words 


24,755 





Number of 
Geographi- 


Words per 
geographi- 
cal Places cal men- 


tion 


31 locations, 
108 references 


15,844 26 locations, 79 | 200 
references 


27.090 


locations, 
; ib references 


TSE 14 locations, 69 | 289 
references 
ee ee ee 


73 


5730 


of Nicodemus 14,346 15 locations, 36 | 399 
references 


5 locations 
8 references 


B60) 


6 locations 
25 references 


3 locations 


12 references 





The Qur'an * 








149,450 





9 locations 
65 references 


* Qur'an translated by Dr. Rashad Khalifa into English. All these manuscripts include reference 


numbers. 
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In the chart above we see that there is one geographical reference for every 
2,299 words in the Qur'an. One reads page after page of text, finding them 


bereft of geographical locations. 


Additionally, the locations mentioned by name are limited to nine. These 


are: 


"Ad — mentioned twenty three times (7:65 & 74, 9:70, 11:50, 11:59 
& 60 14:9 22:42 25:28 26:123 29:38 38:12, 40:31 41:13 &15, 
46:21, 50:13, 51:41, 53:50, 54:18, 69:4 & 6, 89:6) Associated with 
“many-columned Iram” in 89:7 

Thamud — mentioned twenty four times (7:73, 9:70, 11:61&68 & 
95, 14:9, 17:59, 22:42, 25:38, 26:141, 27:45, 29:38 38:13, 40:31 
41:13 & 17, 43:51, 50:12, 53:51, 54:23, 69:4 & 5, 85:18, 89:9) 
Midian —mentioned seven times (7:85, 9:70, 22:44, 28:22-23&45, 
29:36) 

Medina — mentioned twice (9:101 & 120) 

Valley of Mecca — mentioned once (48:24) 

Valley of Bekka — mentioned once (3:96) 

Tubb’a - mentioned twice (44:37, 50:12,14) 

Al-Ras - mentioned twice (25:38, 50:12) 

Hijr - mentioned once (15:80) 


Instead of clear geographical references, the Qur'an is full of descriptive 


references. For instance there are: 


the dwellers of the town 

the people of the cave 

the people of the ditch 

the people of the garden 

the people of the woods 

the people of the fountain 

the people of the tangled-wood (Puin, 2010) 
the owners of the elephant 


the Ka’ba (which today is universally associated with Mecca) 


It is a curious fact that the holy city of Mecca is never mentioned directly 


by name. The valley of Mecca and the valley of Bekka are referred to once each 
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in 48:24 and 3:96. Most Muslim scholars believe these to be the same place. 
The locations of the empires of ’Ad and Thamud, which are mentioned so 
much more frequently, are not firmly established. By presenting these charts 
I am not saying that I regard the Qur'an as fabrication, I am simply pointing 
out that the Qur'an is different from other ancient scriptures and early writ- 
ings. However, with careful and sensitive study, I believe many clues about 
history and geography can be found within the Qur'an. 

So at the beginning, it appears that our task of researching Qur'anic Geog- 
raphy is quite simple. Since so few concrete locations are mentioned, there are 
only a few places we have to identify. However, as we begin the task of iden- 
tifying these locations, all of them including Mecca present unique problems. 

Now, my Muslim friends will point out that the Qur'an presents a simple 
message in poetic form. It calls on history and geography to support its mes- 
sage, but it does not present facts in a chronological manner. And they are 
completely correct. To find the narrative of Adam and Eve for example, you 
have to assemble several separate passages. The Qur'an never attempts to re- 
count history. It calls on things that were known by at least some of the listen- 
ers and weaves them into its message. Although some hints of Arabian history 
can be gleaned from its text, recounting history was never the intention. This is 
in marked contrast to the Gospels. Arguably this could be said of the Gnostic 
materials as well, which assumed historical shape to gain credibility, but his- 
tory was incidental to their message. The Qur'an does not have to be a histori- 
cal record for credibility, and so it is even less fact dependent on geography. 
One should note that even the chapters of the Qur'an are not ordered with any 
regard to chronology, date of revelation or content. 


Scope of this study 
In this book we will focus on five locations since they are central to the 

message of the Qur'an, and deal with the others along the way. These five are: 
1. ‘The Empire of Ad (23 references) 

The Empire of Thamud (24 references) 

The Empire of Midian (7 references) 

The city of Medina (2 references) 

The city of Mecca/Bekka (2 references) 


Since the Qur'an addressed an Arab audience, it is natural to assume that 


DR WN 


"Ad, Thamud and Midian were well known to the first hearers, as indeed was 


IZ 


the city of Mecca. Therefore we will need to examine Arabian history to locate 
these three great civilizations and one great city which was known as “the 
mother of all cities.” (Qur'an 6:92). Muslim historians tell us that this is obvi- 
ously Mecca, but it will be challenging to actually prove this. 

In the chapters that follow I wish to develop a train of thought that will 
help us understand the history of Arabia, and therefore identify the places 
mentioned in the Qur'an. First we will look at the overall history of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula. We do this so that we can understand the view of history that 
the pre-Islamic Arabians held. This will help us understand the message of the 
Qur'an as it was spoken through Muhammad to the people of his time. Sec- 
ond we will look at three ancient empires that united the Arabian Peninsula 
during their time of greatness. We will compare them with the three ancient 
empires referred to in the Qur'an. One of the purposes of this book is to dem- 
onstrate that the three empires mentioned by name in the Qur'an were indeed 
the three empires that united Arabia under one banner. Lastly we will look 
at the names of Mecca and Becca and seek to understand where these were 
located and some of the controversy surrounding them. 


Source materials 


In writing this book, it has been my desire to deal with original texts and 
documents as much as possible. This does not mean I do not value the com- 
ments of historians and writers over the last fifteen hundred years, but by con- 
centrating our thought on the worldview and mindset of the Arabian people 
present at the time of the revealing of the Qur'an, we can better understand 
its message. I have listed the sources used in the appendices at the end of this 
book. They are organized into two bibliographies, the first being an annotated 
bibliography of early Islamic sources. A second bibliography contains Second- 
ary Sources, such as modern journals and books by recognized authorities. 
Additionally I have provided a time-line of Arabian history. This time-line 
is the backbone of our studies, as it demonstrates when books were written, 
when buildings were constructed, when rulers reigned, and when battles were 
fought. This information is vital to our study, as often Muslim writers who 
wrote much later are unknowingly referred to as primary sources for events 
that occurred in very early Islam. A good example of this is the often quoted 
Yaqut, who wrote some 600 years after Muhammad’s death. There are also 
other resources in the appendices that will be of interest to those wishing to 
study this material further. 
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The Middle East has always been my passion. For as long as I can remem- 
ber, I have been interested in understanding this complex area of the world. 
My grandfather and then my father collected books and journals that had to 
do with Middle Eastern history and archeology. As a young boy I would often 
read through the articles and try to fathom what they meant. As I already men- 
tioned, I was fortunate enough to inherit my father’s library, filled with books 
written from the mid 19" century until the 1960’s. I studied these diligently 
until at age seventeen, I moved away from home and entered college. At that 
point I discovered that once I had access to academic libraries I did not need to 
collect books and journals. After college, at twenty-two years of age, I moved 
to the country of Jordan and began studying the Arabic language. I began vis- 
iting many of the historical sites that I had only read about in the past. Over 
the next thirty years I was able to spend seventeen years roaming the Middle 
East, exploring the Levant, traveling around the Empty Quarter, and spending 
almost four glorious years in the mountains of Yemen. The last three years in 
the Middle East were spent living among the Bedouin near Wadi Rum in the 
south of Jordan. In the years in between, I was able to comb through some of 
the great museums of the world as well as visit many historical Muslim sites 
from Spain to China. 


The intended audience 


As I write this book, I have several audiences in mind. First, I am writing 
to scholars, so therefore I try to note all of the sources that I use. These can eas- 
ily be cross-referenced with the bibliographies at the back of the book. Second 
I am writing to the “man on the street.” Therefore I am deliberately trying to 
keep the vocabulary and sentence structures simple and readable. I am very 
aware that many of my readers will not have English as their first language, 
and as I write this book, I am also trying to keep the language simple enough 
so that they can understand. Finally, I am writing to my Muslim brothers and 
sisters who for years have urged me to read the Qur'an, for in doing so they 
believed that the powerful message of the Qur'an would convert me to Islam. 
Over the past thirty years I have not only read the Qur'an several times, but I 
have studied it in detail. In the last ten years I have revisited it many times as I 
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tried to make sense of the geography it contained. I urge Muslims to carefully 
study their own books and seek to understand their content and message. It is 
my belief that through careful scholarly study, and open honest dialogue that 
truth can be discerned. In the end, the entire reason for writing this book is 
simply a search for truth. As I have studied the Qur'an and more specifically 
the geography of the Qur'an, I have discovered more questions than answers. 
It is my hope that this book will bring people together for discussion rather 
than separating them. 


Geographical References 


Gospel of Matthew 

Jerusalem (12) Sea of Galilee (13) Canaan (1) 

Holy City (2) Syria (1) Caesarea Philippi (1) 
Bethlehem (5) Decapolis (1) Jericho (1) 

Babylon (3) Gadara (1) Bethphage (1) 
Judaea (8) Gomorrah (1) Bethany (2) 

Egypt (4) Samaria (1) Mount of Olives (3) 
Jordan River (6) Chorazin (1) Cyrene (1) 

Nazareth (4) Bethsaida (1) Gethsemane (1) 
Galilee (17) Gennesaret (1) Golgotha (1) 
Capernaum (4) Tyre (3) 

Sodom (4) Sidon (3) 108 references 31 locations 
Gospel of Mark 

Jerusalem (11) Gomorrah (1) Mount of Olives (3) 
Judaea (4) Chorazin (1) Cyrene (1) 

Jordan River (4) Bethsaida (2) Gethsemane (1) 
Nazareth (5) Gennesaret (2) Golgotha ( 1) 
Galilee (12) Tyre (3) Phonicia (1) 
Capernaum (3) Sidon (3) Greece (1) 

Sodom (1) Caesarea Philippi (1) 


Sea of Galilee (9) 
Decapolis (2) 
Canaan (1) 


Jericho (2) 
Bethphage (1) 
Bethany (4) 


79 references, 26 locations 


Gospel of Luke 
Jerusalem (32) 
Bethlehem (2) 
Judaea (8) 

Jordan River (3) 
Nazareth (7) 
Galilee (14) 
Capernaum (4) 
Emmaus (1) 
Sodom (2) 

Sea (Mediterranean) (1) 
Sea of Galilee (1) 


Gospel of John 
Jerusalem (13) 
Bethlehem (1) 
Judaea (6) 
Jordan River (3) 
Nazareth (5) 
Galilee (16) 
Cana (4) 


Syria (3) 
Ituraea (1) 
Trachonitis (1) 
Lysanias (1) 
Abilene (1) 
Judah (1) 
Nain (1) 
Samaria (1) 
Bethsaida (2) 
Gennesaret (2) 
Nineveh (1) 


Capernaum (5) 


Sea of Galilee (3) 
Sea of Tiberias (2) 


Samaria (4) 
Bethsaida (2) 
Bethany (3) 


Mount of Olives (1) 


The Gospel of the Birth of Jesus 


Nazareth 2 
Jerusalem 2 


The Protevangelion 
Bethlehem -7 
Judea -4 


Galilee 2 
Bethlehem 1 


Jerusalem -1 
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Tyre (3) 

Sidon (4) 

Jericho (3) 
Bethphage (1) 
Bethany (2) 

Mount of Olives (4) 
Cyrene (1) 

Calvary (1) 
Zarephath(1) 


110 references, 31 locations 


Golgotha ( 1) 


65 references, 14 locations 


Judea -1 


36 references, 15 locations 


12 references, 3 locations 


The Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus 


Bethlehem — 6 


Jerusalem -6 


Judaea -2 
Nazareth -2 


The Gospel of Nicodemus 


Egypt -5 

Cana +1 

Galilee -1 
Capernaum -3 
Nazareth -1 
Bethlehem -1 
Galilee -5 
Jerusalem -4 
Mount Olivet -3 


Judea -1 

Red Sea -1 
Golgotha -1 
Arimathea -3 
Zabulon -1 
Jordan -5 

36 references, 
15 locations 


Egypt -8 
Memphis-1 
25 references, 6 locations 


Note: It is hard to know what 
to include. Should “Joseph of 
Aramathea” be included as a 
geographical reference or not? 
We have chosen to NOT in- 
clude these kinds of secondary 
references, as they do not tell 
us if Aramathea was a location 
or a tribe. So Aramathea is only 
mentioned when it is actually 
called a city. 
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The Quran 

Mecca -1 (48:24) 

Valley of Becca -1 (3:96) 

Midean -7 (7:85, 9:70 22:44 28:22&23& 45, 29:36) 

Medina-2 (9: 101 & 120) 

"Ad - 23 (7:65 & 74, 9:70, 11:50, 11:59 & 60 14:9 22:42 25:28 26:123 29:38 
38:12, 40:31 41:13 815, 46:21, 50:13, 51:41, 53:50, 54:18, 69:4 & 6, 89:6) 

Thamud — 24 (7:73, 9:70, 11:618&68 & 95,, 14:9, 17:59, 22:42, 25:38, 26:141, 
27:45, 29:38 38:13, 40:31 41:13 & 17, 50:12, 43:51, 53:51, 54:23, 69:4 & 5, 
85:18, 89:9) 

Tubb’a-2 (44:37, 50:12,14) 

Ar-Ras-2 (25:38, 50:12) 

Hijr-1 (15:80) 


65 references, 9 loctions 


Note: We have not included references to various peoples such as: people of the ditch, 


people of the elephant, people of the book etc. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE FOUNDING OF THE NATIONS 


Most historians of Arabian or Islamic history either start with the life of 
Muhammad, or they work their way back from modern times to the founding 
of Islam. While this process often suits the western mind, Muslim historians 
such as al-Tabari and others start earlier and work their way forward. I also 
have found it useful to use this approach and begin with the more ancient and 
move forward. The easiest way to do this is to use the Torah or the first books 
of the Bible, as they give us insight into the thinking of people long before the 
rise of Islam. Then we will cross-reference this material with records left by the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Babylonians and others. 

Many people who read the Bible skip chapters like Genesis 10 which con- 
tain long lists of people who were the sons of sons of other sons and so on. 
However, to the historian or chronologist these chapters are gold mines of 
information for they provide us with insight into how people related together. 
It is no surprise then to find Islamic historians also delving into genealogies 
and histories that existed long before. So from the beginning we will also start 
with the ancient view of how the nations were founded. 

In the pages that follow I will use a chart which was first constructed by 
my father many years ago. It was foundational in his research and later to my 
own enquiries, and is helpful in laying a foundation that will help us under- 
stand some of the worldview of the ancient Arabians. 

For most Middle Eastern Jews, Muslims, and Christians, history has a spe- 
cific beginning. The histories of these three great religions all go back to Noah. 
So when considering the nations of ancient Arabia we should begin at Noah 
and his three sons, and the peoples that descended from them. 

Jewish and Christian historians have long talked about the descendants of 
Shem, Ham and Japheth, the three sons of Noah. I found it interesting when 
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listening to Muslim poets in the Bedouin villages of southern Jordan or on the 
edge of the deserts of Yemen and Oman, that they too traced people back to 
Noah’s three sons. All of the Arabs of Arabia claim that they are descendants 
of Shem. (Hitti, 1964, chap. 1) The Arabian tribes of southern Arabia (spe- 
cifically Yemen) claim to have descended from Kahtan. (Biblical Joktan) The 
Arabian tribes that claim this ancestry are the Ajman, Harasis, Jenibia, Kathri 
(Rashid and Bait Kathir) and Al Murrah tribes. (Keohane, 1994, page 16) 

The Arabs of the Nejd claim ancestry to both Kahtan and Ishmael. In the 
north of Arabia most Bedouin tribes claim Ishmael as their ancestor. These 
tribes include the Aneza, Rugalla, Feedan, Sinai, Bani Sakhr, and the Howi- 
etat. These lines of descendants are illustrated below. 

When we use the Torah to provide us with further information, it is pos- 
sible to piece together the origins of many of the tribes and peoples of the 
Arabian Peninsula. The reason for doing this is to provide ourselves with a 
“pool of tribes and people” which we can turn to in later chapters when we 
seek to identify people and places mentioned in the Qur'an and the later Is- 
lamic literature. 

Most western trained historians, especially Jewish and Christian ones, 
have focused such intense attention on the history of the people of Israel that 
they have totally ignored and even misunderstood the histories of the other 
peoples who also occupied the Middle East down through history. 


Adam 


Noah 
| 


| Shem | 
Kahtan —— Abraham 














/-— Ishmael 
Yemeni Tribes 12 sons of Ishmael 
Ajman Tribes pee tills Aneza Tribes 
Harasis Tribes J Ruwalla Tribes 
Jenibia Tribes Feedan Tribes 
Kathri Tribes Sinai Tribes 
(Rashid & Bait Kathir) Bani Sakhr Tribes 


Al Murrah Tribes Howietat Tribes 
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During my years of research, much of which was spent in the Middle East, 
I was continually frustrated when Christians and Jews seemed to think that 
Arabian history, chronology and geography were really very unimportant. To 
them the important civilizations were the Jews, Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians, Romans and Greeks. Most of them had never heard of the Kedarites, 
Nabataeans or Edomites even though these nations are found in the Biblical 
records. While there was a little interest in the Edomites, Moabites and Am- 
monites, most historians chose to marginalize these people and consider them 
small and unimportant. 

In the interest of good science, let us try and understand the ethnic and 
geographical makeup of Arabia in ancient times, as it has profound impli- 
cations on our understanding of later writings and even on commonly held 
conceptions today. 

First let us look at the chart on the next page titled “7he Founding of the 
Nations.” This chart is drawn from Genesis 10, with some additional materi- 
als drawn in from the parallel passages in I] Chronicles chapters 1 — 8. It is 
important to understand that whether we agree with this material or not, it 
describes the worldview of ancient Middle Easterners many centuries before 
Christ. This is important because their view of history was different from our 
view, and it was into a similar worldview that the Qur'an speaks. 

You will notice the names of the sons of Noah on the left of the Founding 
of the Nations Chart. The descendants of Japheth are commonly understood to 
have moved east becoming the peoples of India, Greece and East Asia. (Mor- 
ris, 1976) 

The descendants of Ham are shown as becoming the people of Cush (and 
from them the Babylonians) the Philistines, the Canaanite, the Phoenicians, 
and also the people of Phut or the early Africans. Therefore, in the worldview 
of early people, all the peoples of the world were blood relatives. 

Third, the descendants of Shem are singled out because of the impact 
they have on the Jews and also the history of Arabia. Muslim and Jewish fam- 
ily trees begin with Noah, then Shem, then Arphaxad, then Salih and then 
Eber. It is here that there is a separation as understood in the minds of the 
ancient Middle Easterners. Two lines emerge from the two sons of Eber. This 
explains why the people of southern Arabia are distinctly different from the 
later Ishmaelites and other tribes. In the Septuagint version of the Bible and 
other versions of the Bible derived from it, Eber is called Heber. It is from this 
word that the modern term “Hebrew” is derived. In Jewish tradition, Eber, the 
great-grandson of Shem, refused to help with the building of the Tower of Ba- 


bel, so his language was not confused when the tower was abandoned. He and 
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his family alone retained the original human language, Hebrew, a language 
named after Eber (Heber), also called dingua humana in Latin. In view of this 
the Arabs of Arabia, who are descendants of Eber, can also lay claim to being 
called Hebrews. (Hirsch, 2002) (Easton, 1893) 

From this point on, several generations pass (no one is sure when the 
Hebrew term for “son of” means the literal son of, or a later descendant (for 
instance, Jesus is called the “son of David” in Matthew 1:1) so we are unsure 
of the actual generations. However, all of the rest of the peoples discussed in 
Genesis 10 and in I Chronicles 2-7 descend from one man, Terah, the father 
of Abraham. 

When one looks at the tribes and people that emerge only three or four 
generations later, it becomes clear that all of these ethnic groups originally had 
the same language and culture. Centuries later their languages and cultures 
would evolve and eventually they would become enemies, but at this time in 
history they were cousin tribes who would defend one another. This will be- 
come a very important fact as we move through the next few chapters. 

In short, the Ishmaelites, Temanites, Edomites, Amalekites, Midianites, 
Buzites, Syrians, Maachathites, Moabites and Ammonites were all closely re- 
lated tribes sharing the same ethnic and linguistic backgrounds. 
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Important centres related to the ancient Arabian Peninsula 
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In later chapters we will examine the twelve tribes that came from the Ish- 
maelite line, as these are important in determining the background behind the 
Quraysh tribe from which Muhammad later descended. In a later chapter we 
will also investigate the tribes of Yemen, seeking to understand the kingdoms 
that emerged from there and their impact on the history of the Qur'an. For 
the rest of this chapter we will focus on the peoples known as the Ishmaelites, 
Temanites, Edomites, Amalekites, Midianites, Buzites, Syrians, Maachathites, 
Moabites and Ammonites. 


Ishmaelites 


Much of chapter fourteen is taken up with locating the twelve tribes of 
Ishmael, so here we will simply mention that all of the twelve tribes were as- 
sociated with Arabia north of the Nafud desert which would later become the 
heartland of the Nabataean empire. (See the map on the previous page.) Most 
of their histories take place in the modern countries of Jordan and northern 


Saudi Arabia. 


Temanites 


The Temanites were descended from Eliphaz, the son of Esau, the son of 
Isaac, the son of the patriarch Abraham. (Genesis 36:11, I Chronicles 1:36) 
The genealogies stop at this point because from this point on the people were 
known as Temanites. Eg: Job 4:1 Eliphaz is called a Temanite. In chapter five 
we will demonstrate that this same Eliphaz was none other than the father of 
Teman, but years later was known as Eliphaz the Temanite because of the fame 
of his son. This would be the equivalent of someone calling Noah a Hebrew, 
even though the Hebrews didn’t exist as a people until several generations later. 

There has been some disagreement by historians as to where the Temanites 
originally settled. Some have thought that it would have been at the oasis of 
Tayma in north western Arabia. (Lewy, 1945-46, pages 405-498) However, 
the existence of Temanites in Assyrian records indicates that the Temanites 
most likely settled farther north and became the ancestors of the Arameans. 
(Lipinski, 2000) 

The location of the northern Arabia oasis of Tayma can be seen to the left 
of the Nafud Desert in the map on the previous page. The name of the oasis 
comes from forgotten ancient history, so the Temanites may have stopped in 
this location long ago before migrating farther north. 
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Amalekites 


The Amalekites are seen by most historians as nomads since they appear at 
different times in different places in the Biblical record. Originally they were 
regarded as part of the tribal alliances of the Edomites by blood. (Gen. 36:12 
& 16) Centuries later when the Israelites were journeying from Egypt to the 
land of Canaan, some Amalekites are said to have taken advantage of their 
weak condition and attacked the stragglers in the rear. As a judgment for their 
hostility, because they were a related tribe and were taking advantage of their 
weaker cousins, it was ordained that their memory should be blotted out from 
under heaven (Deut. 25:17-19). 

The Amalekites appear to also have had tents in the land of Canaan, as 
they are mentioned among those who are in Canaan in Numbers 14:43-45 
and Deuteronomy 1: 44-46. Joshua also attacked some Amalekites who were 
camping in the Sinaitic peninsula. The event was commemorated by the erec- 
tion of the altar “Yahwehnissi” (“Yahweh my banner” or “memorial”) and ren- 
dered memorable by the utterance, “Yahweh hath sworn: Yahweh will have 
war with Amalek from generation to generation.” (Exodus 17:8-16) 

The Kenites and the Amalekites seem to have been allied during the time 
of the exodus, as Balam spoke of them both in Numbers 24:20-22. Years later 
it appears that the Amalekites were still with the Kenites (I Sam. 15:6; 30: 29). 
A few Amalekites were left, for right after King Saul’s death on the battlefield a 
passing Amalekite tried to claim he killed Saul, thinking to please David who 
was well known to be one of Saul’s enemies. The Amalekite was executed for 
killing the king of Israel. 

From the wide geographical references associated with the Amalekites, it 
would seem that they were indeed a nomadic people for much of their exis- 
tence. It is interesting to note that their name is celebrated in Arabian tradi- 
tion. (Ih. Noldeke, Ueber die Amalekiter, Géttingen, 1864) The district over 
which they ranged was south of Judah and extended into northern Arabia. 
They are mentioned as part of the Moabite alliance that attacked Israel in 
Judges 3, and also part of the Midianite alliance during the time of Gideon in 
Judges 6. The last surviving Amalekites seem to have been destroyed during 
the reign of Hezekiah in Judah when five hundred sons of Simeon attacked 
them in the mountains of Seir near modern day Petra. (I Chronicles 4:43) 


Midianites 
We will cover the Midianite people in chapter nine, as they were instru- 
mental in uniting the Arabs of Arabia into an alliance that attacked the nations 
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neighboring Arabia. Records of their activities are found in both the Bible and 
Babylonian writings. 


Buzites 


Nahor the brother of the patriarch Abraham had a son known as Buz. It 
seems that the Buzites became a well known tribe in Arabia as we find that 
Elihu one of Job’s counselors was known as “the son of Barakel the Buzite, of 
the family of Ram” (Job 32:2) The Buzites are also mentioned in Jeremiah 
25:20 — 24 where he addresses all the kings of Uz, the Philistines, Moab and 
Ammon, Tyre and Sidon, as well as the kings of Dedan, Tema, and Buz. The 
prophet Jeremiah wrote sometime between 630 and 580 BC, so the Buzites 
were a known entity up until that time. We will investigate the Buzites a bit 
more in chapter six. 


Syrians 


The Syrians settled in what is known today as Syria. This is one of the ar- 
eas of the world that has the longest history of continuous occupation by one 
people group, even though surrounding nations have controlled portions of 
Syria at different times. Syria is known in Hebrew as Aram, first mentioned 
in Genesis chapter ten, and specifically mentioned as a defined area in Genesis 
24:10. Aram (Syria) was also variously referred to as Mesopotamia or Aram- 
naharain (Syria of the two rivers), and Padan-aram (plains of Aram) (Genesis 
31:10). Some sections of Syria were also known as Aram-maahah, Aram-beth- 


rehob, Aram-zobah. 


Maachathites 


The Maachathites were descendants of the son of Nahor, and therefore 
were a tribe closely related to the Israelites, but they lived among the Ca- 
naanites and were allied with them. So it is not surprising that the people of 
Maacah did not resist Israelite occupation, and lived among the Israelites after 
Joshua occupied the land. (Joshua 13:13) 

Given time however, the people of Maacah turned against Israel and 
joined her enemies. During the time of King David of Israel, the king of Maa- 
cah is listed as allied with the Ammonites, along with Aram and Zobah and 
others. (I Chronicles 19:7) 
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Moabites 


The Moabites and > 


the Ammonites were 
descended from Lot, 
the son of Haran, an- 
other brother of the 
patriarch = Abraham. 
Moab, the father of the 


Moabite nation was | ~ 


a son of Lot. This na- 
tion was also known as 
Muabu to the Akkai- 
ans, and as M-’-b to 
the Egyptians. The rela- 
tions of Moab with Ju- 
dah and Israel are con- 
tinually mentioned in 
the Bible. As a political 
entity Moab came to an 
end after the invasion 


of Tiglath-Pileser II of 3 


Assyria about 733 BC. 


Its people were later 





absorbed by the Nabataeans. The Moabite religion was much like that of Ca- 





naan. Archaeological exploration in Moab has 
shown that settlements first occurred in the 
13th century BC. 

Before the invasion of the Amorites, 
Moab occupied a large territory. This area 
included two distinct geographical locations: 
First, the land between the two rivers, south 
of the Arnon River and north of Wadi Hassa. 
(see map above) This was Moab proper, and 
was known as the “fields of Moab.” (Ruth 1:1, 
2, 6) Second, the more open rolling country 
north of the Arnon, around the present day 
city of Madaba and up into the hills of Gil- 
ead (north of the present day city of Salt) was 
known as the “land of Moab.” (Deuteronomy 
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1:5; 32:) The Moabites lost this northern land to Israel when, under Moses’ 
leadership, the Israelites occupied the east bank of the Jordan River. 

The Moab Stone (previous page, bottom) is one of the most extraordinary 
ancient documents ever found. Mesha was a ruler of Moab and a contempo- 
rary of King Jehoshaphat of the southern kingdom of Judah (870 - 848 BC) 
and King Joram of the northern kingdom of Israel (852 - 841 BC). Origi- 
nally everything we knew about Mesha came from the Bible (2 Kings 3), but 
through this inscription we know more about him. (This stone inscription is 
referred to as the Mesha Stele or Moabite Stone. It was discovered in Dhiban, 
Jordan in 1868 by a French Anglican medical missionary by the name of E. A. 
Klein. It broke when Klein tried to purchase it from the Arabs but most of the 
fragments were recovered.) 

The second inscription (pictured below) is in a language called Moabite. 
The alphabet used is like the one the Israelites used from the 6th to the 4th 
centuries BC. This El-Kerak inscription was either written by Mesha, king of 
Moab, or his father in the 9th century BC. It was found in 1958 in Jordan 
while a trench for a new building was being cut. It is of gray-black basalt and 
probably was part of a longer piece, perhaps a statue. 

The city of Ar is named in an ancient song in Numbers 21:15, literally 
“the site of Ar.” It seems to be identical with “Ar of Moab.” (Numbers 21:28, 
Isaiah 15:1) This is probably the place called the “City of Moab” in Numbers 
22:36, where the Hebrew is ’ir mo’abh. It is probably also intended by “the 
city that is in the middle of the valley.” (Deuteronomy 2:36 Joshua 13:9, 16 2, 
Samuel 24:5) It lay “on the border of the Arnon, which is in the utmost part 
of the border.” (Numbers 22:36) A possible identification might be the ruins 
noted by Burckhardt, in the floor of the valley, on a piece of pasture-land be- 
low the confluence of the Lejjun and the Mojib. Buhl however believes that a 
Moabite district somewhere in the region south of the Arnon may be intended 
(GAP, 269) and not a city. 

The city of Kir appears only once in the Bible in Isaiah 15:1 as a city in 
Moab. It is named along side of Ar of Moab, with which it may be oo 
cal since ’ar or ‘ir is the Hebrew equivalent of the 
Moabite Qir. The Targum therefore reads “Kerak 
in Moab.” There can be no doubt that the Kerak 


here is the ancient site at the modern town of that 


Photograph by Bruce and Kenneth 
Zuckerman, West Semitic Research. 
Courtesy Department of Antiquities, Jordan 
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name with which, consequently, Kir Moab is almost universally identified. It 
must always have been a place of importance. It is mentioned as Charakmoba 
(Karakmoba) in the Acts of the Council of Jerusalem (536 AD) and by the 
early geographers. It dominated the great caravan road connecting Syria with 


Egypt and Arabia known today as the King’s Highway. 


Ammonites 


Ammon was another son of Lot, and brother to Moab. The Ammonites 
occupied the land north of Moab. This land was east of the Jordan River 
and included the hills of Gilead and the Dead Sea valley. Their chief city was 
known as Rabbah or Rabbath Ammon, the modern city of Amman, Jordan. 

The Ammonites managed to survive through history, even through the 
Persian and early Hellenistic periods. Their name appears during the time of 
the Maccabees when the Ammonites, along with some of the neighboring 
tribes, did their utmost to resist and check the revival of the Jewish power 
under Judas Maccabaeus. (1 Maccabees 5:6; and Josephus Jewish Antiquities 
12:81) 


Conclusion 


The reason for going through these tribes is to point out that all of them 
were related. We might use the word “cousin tribes” to describe them. All of 
them had their common ancestry in Terah, the father of Abraham. Therefore, 
originally each of these tribes spoke exactly the same language and had the 
same common cultural background and worldview. However, over the centu- 
ries as they grew apart their languages evolved, and sometimes enmity came 
between them. However, in their early days, they must have felt some kind of 
affinity for each other, even as the Bedouin tribes of Arabia today feel affinity 
for their cousin tribes. 

This affinity would help create future alliances when the tribes of northern 
Arabia would unite under Edomite leadership to become a formidable force, 
raiding and even conquering the great nations outside of Arabia. This is im- 
portant background information as we begin our study of the kingdoms of 


"Ad, Thamud and Midian in the following chapters. 


SECTION II 


THE PEOPLE OF ’AD 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE PEOPLE OF ’AD 


When revealing Allah’s message to the people of Mecca, Muhammad 
spoke about the people of ’Ad and their prophet Hud. The subject of ’Ad 
is only dealt with in Mecca, and is not mentioned when later giving revela- 
tions in Medina. The Qur'an makes no attempt to explain where or who the 
people of ’Ad were, and assumes that the readers (or the Meccans addressed 
by Muhammad when he uttered these verses) knew exactly where and what he 
was talking about. Today the struggle we have in identifying ’Ad is that we do 
not understand the mindset or thinking of the Arabian people at that time. 
What was obvious to them is not obvious to us. Because of this, many people 
have searched for the empire of ’Ad, and as we will see later in this chapter, 
some think they have located it in southern Arabia in the country of Oman. 
But first we need to examine what the Qur'an actually says about the land of 
"Ad. Remember as you read that the Qur'an is chiefly a book of poetry, not a 
book of prose about history. 


Prophet Hud and the People of ’Ad 


And unto Ad (we sent) their brother, Hud. He said : O my people! serve Allah. 
you have no other God save him. Will ye not ward off (evil)? the chieftains of his 
people, who were disbelieving, said: Lo! we surely see thee in foolishness, and lo! we 
deem thee of the liars. He said : O my people; There is no foolishness in me, but I 
am a messenger from the Lord of the worlds. I convey unto you the messages of my 
Lord and am for you a true adviser. Marvel ye that there should come unto you a 
reminder from your Lord by means of a man among you, that he may warn you? 
Remember how he made you viceroys after Noah’s folk, and gave you growth of 
stature. Remember (all) the bounties of your Lord, that haply ye may be successful. 
They said: hast come unto us that we should serve Allah alone, and forsake what 
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our fathers worshipped? Then bring upon us that wherewith thou threatenest us if 
thou art of the truth. He said: Terror and wrath from your Lord have already fallen 
on you. Would ye wrangle with me over names which ye have named, ye and your 
fathers, for which no warrant from Allah hath been revealed? Then await (the con- 
sequence), lo! I (also) am of those awaiting (it). And we saved him and those with 
him by a mercy from us, and we cut the root of those who denied our revelations 
and were not believers. Qur'an 7:65 - 72 (Pickthall) 

There is not much we can learn here of ’Ad’s identity or location. So we 
must read on in other passages: 

And unto (the tribe of) Ad (we sent) their brother, Hud. He said: O my people! 
Serve Allah! Ye have no other God save him. Lo! ye do but invent! O my people! I 
ask of you no reward for it. Lo! my reward is the concern only of him who made 
me. Have ye then no sense? And, O my people! Ask forgiveness of your Lord, then 
turn unto him repentant; He will cause the sky to rain abundance on you and will 
add unto you strength to your strength. Turn not away, guilty! They said: O Hud! 
Thou hast brought us no clear proof and we are not going to forsake our gods on thy 
(mere) saying, and we are not believers in thee. We say naught save that one of our 
gods hath possessed thee in an evil way. He said: I call Allah to witness, and do ye 
(too) bear witness, that I am innocent of (all) that ye ascribe as partners (to Allah) 
beside him. So (try to) circumvent me, all of you, give me no respite Lo! I have put 
my trust in Allah, my Lord and your Lord. Not an animal but he doth grasp it by 
the forelock! Lo! my Lord is on a straight path. And if ye turn away, still I have con- 
veyed unto you that wherewith I was sent unto you, and my Lord will set in place of 
you a folk other than you. Ye cannot injure him at all. Lo! my Lord is guardian over 
all things. And when our commandment came to pass we saved Hud and those who 
believed with him by a mercy from us; we saved them from a harsh doom. And such 
were Ad. They denied the revelations of their Lord and flouted His messengers and 
followed the command of every froward potentate. And a curse was made to follow 
them in the world and on the day of resurrection. Lo! Ad disbelieved in their Lora. 
A far removal for Ad, the folk of Hud! Qur'an 11:50 — 60 (Pickthall) 

Again, there is little in this passage to help us locate ’Ad or understand 
who they were. So we read on. 

The tribe of Ad denied the messengers (of Allah), When their brother Hud said 
unto them: Will ye not ward off (evil)? Lo! I am a faithful messenger unto you, So 
keep your duty to Allah and obey me. And I ask of you no wage therefor; my wage 
is the concern only of the Lord of the worlds. Build ye on every high place a monu- 
ment for vain delight? And seek ye out strongholds, that haply ye may last forever? 
And if ye seize by force, seize ye as tyrants? Rather keep your duty to Allah, and obey 
me. Keep your duty toward him who hath aided you with (the good things) that 
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ye know, hath aided you with cattle and sons. And gardens and water springs. Lo! 
I fear for you the retribution of an awful day. They said: It is all one to us whether 
thou preachest or art not of those who preach; This is but a fable of the men of old, 
and we shall not be doomed. And they denied him; therefor we destroyed them. Lo! 
herein is indeed a portent, yet most of them are not believers. And lo! thy Lord, he 
is indeed the mighty, the merciful. Qur'an 26:123-140 (Pickthall) 

In this passage there are a couple of items that can help us in our search for 
"Ad: they built high places (altars) and monuments. They sought out strong- 
holds (in the rocks) and they have cattle as well as gardens and springs. It is not 
much, but they seem to live in a mountainous country with lush valleys and 
make altars on the mountains. 

Dost thou not consider how thy Lord dealt with (the tribe of) Ad, with many- 
columned Iram, the like of which was not created in the lands; and with (the tribe 
of) Thamud, who clove the rocks in the valley; and with Pharaoh, firm of right, 
who (all) were rebellious (to Allah) these lands, and multiplied inquiry therein? 
Therefore thy Lord poured on them the disaster of his punishment. Lo! thy Lord is 
ever watchful. Qur'an 89:6-14 (Pickthall) 

Now we can add the city of Iram to our information, with its many col- 
umns which are described as spectacular. The people of Thamud are also men- 
tioned as living nearby or with them. The mountainous location is enforced 
with what would appear to be 
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The following is an entry from Mojam Al-Buldan (1/55): “Some say that it is 

a land that has been blotted out, and so its exact whereabouts remains unknown. 

Others say that it is Alexandria, yet most say that it is Damascus. Others have 

related that Iram Dhatul-'Imad is in Yemen between Hadramawt and Sana built 
by Shaddad bin ‘Ad.” 

Dr. Shauqi Abu Khalil then provides us with a map on page 55 which 

places a large red fuzzy circle over the Dhofar province of Oman. This mark 

is directly over Wadi Shis’r, which many claim is the original location of Iram, 


the supposed lost city of the people of ’Ad. 


Wadi Shis’r 

Shis’r is the modern name of an old well, fortified caravansary, and the 
remains of an ancient structure that some feel may be the ancient city of Ubar 
which the Arabs call Iram. The ancient structure was partially excavated by Dr. 
Juris Zarins of Missouri State University starting in 1992. 

Unfortunately, in February 1992 an article by John Noble was splashed 
across the front page of the New York Times, declaring that the lost city of 
Ubar had been discovered. This article was then relayed all around the world 
and excitement grew. “Guided by ancient maps and sharp-eyed surveys from 
space” the article claimed “archaeologists and explorers have discovered a lost 
city deep in the sand of Arabia.” 

The article claimed that a geologist and specialist in space remote-sensing 
technology from the Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasadena, California by the 
name of Dr. Ronald G. Blom, compared maps made by Ptolemy, the Roman 
historian, with photographs from Landsat space satellites. He hoped that he 
could identify sites that archaeologists could later investigate on the ground. 
From the Landsat pictures, however, he discovered that there were no ruins of 
any ancient cities visible. However, because so little changes in the deserts of 
Oman and Yemen, he could see what he thought were ancient paths and tracks 
in the desert. These tracks, he claimed, had persisted for a very long period, 
and after careful computer processing, the scientists were able to make them 
out on the Landsat pictures. The tracks acted like a road map. The scientists 
assumed that where many tracks merged, an ancient city must exist. When the 
archaeologists arrived at the spot that Dr. Blom had pointed out, they indeed 
discovered ruins in the deserts of Arabia. It was assumed that these ruins were 
the remains of ancient Ubar. 

The truth is that the expedition was headed up by a group of people, 
one of them Nicolas Clapp, a world explorer better known as Sir Ranulph 
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Fiennes, and the archaeologist Dr. Juris Zarins. (You can read a copy of an 
interview with him at :http://www.pbs.org/wgbh/nova/ubar/zarins/). In his 
book “Atlantis of the Sands” Fiennes notes that Dr. Zarins commented to him: 
“The truth is, it was found by hard work and excavation. ‘The satellite imagery 
allowed us to eliminate sites so we could concentrate on the most probable 
areas.” Ranulph Fiennes later published his account “A¢lantis of the Sands” 
(Bloomsberry 1992) in an effort to correct this misrepresentation. The Landsat 
photos were helpful, but the camel caravan routes through the desert had been 
noted many years before. They merged at a place known as Wadi Shis’r. When 
they started digging at Shis’r, they began to uncover a large ancient struc- 
ture. No one was sure what it was, until the article appeared in the New York 
Times. Suddenly the world was convinced that Shis’r was Ubar, even though 
the archeologists had yet to announce anything! Is the academic world today 
convinced that Shis’r is Ubar? To date, no one has published any proof that 
links the structure at Shis’r with Ubar. 

Clapp, the author of The Road to Ubar, Finding The Atlantis of the Sands, 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1998) seems to indicate that he did 
most of the historical research. He notes on page 41 of his book that Ubar was 
located on Ptolemy’s map of the world. Claudius Ptolemy was born in Greece 
and lived in Egypt around 110-170 AD, and acted as the overseer of the Bib- 
liotheca in Alexandria (Great Library, which had some 750,000 manuscripts). 
Among them were several “Peripluses” or “round trips” recording coastlines, 
ports, and something about the lives of people at each stop. (See www.ptolo- 
maeus.html) Ptolemy knew the world was round, as did the entire educated 
world at the time, so Ptolemy constructed a globe of the world, with lines of 
latitude and longitude. It is unclear whether Ptolemy was the originator of this 
idea, or if he obtained his information from the Arab merchants that plied the 
world during that time. In any case, on this globe Alexandria was the center of 
the world and lines of latitude and longitude were constructed. For example, 
Medina (known then as Yathrib) was at 71 x 23 degrees on his map. Saba 
Regio, the royal city of Sheba was at 73 x 16 degrees. Ptolemy’s globe was a 
standard for geographers at that time. 

In 391 AD the Roman Emperor Theodosius I looted the Alexandrian 
library and burned many of the manuscripts. Later the Muslim conquerors 
burned more manuscripts. However, fragments of Ptolomy’s map survived, 
and in the late 1400’s several printing houses in Europe published maps that 
were based on Ptolemy’s work (known as Cosmographias and illustrated to 
the right). A similar task was undertaken several centuries earlier when Piri 
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Ibn Haji Memmed otherwise known as Piri Reis, an Ottoman admiral, at- 
tempted the same thing. Much of the Piris Ries map was destroyed, especially 
the eastern part of Asia, but the part with Africa, Europe and North and South 
America survived. 

Rather than finding a lost city in the sand, Clapp’s expedition discovered 
a well known watering spot. In 1931 Bertram Thomas writes of visiting the 
ruins of Shis’r (Thomas, 1932) as does Thesiger in 1950. (Thesiger, 1960) The 
site was visited in 1953 by Wendell Phillips, (Philips, 1955 pg 41-47) and 
in 1959 it was photographed from the air by a British RAF pilot (photo on 
the next page). When the team of archeologists showed up in 1992 the local 
people housed them in three new buildings; so much for lost cities under the 
sands. Today there is a small village at Shis’r with a good road connecting it to 
Salalah, Oman, some 150 kilometers away. 

The ruins at Shis’r were not very big; the size of many smaller villages or 
towns in the ancient world. Therefore the team did not believe it was Ubar. 
But once they started digging they began to wonder. It had what Ubar was 
supposed to have: towers, ruins and a well! However, most of the center of the 
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fortification had been destroyed by a large sinkhole, appar- 

ently formed when an underground cave collapsed. a 
As was mentioned earlier, the article in the New York 

Times seemed to indicate that this was a sensational dis- 

covery even though the site had been explored earlier by 

Thomas, Thesiger, and the British army in the 1950's. 





However, the size and the extent of the ruins were not un- 
. : ; Above you can see a 
derstood until the excavations began in 1992. 


small two room mod- 

Because of the size of the sinkhole, much of the interior ern building beside 
of Shis’r caravansary was destroyed. The drawing on the next “¢ sinkhole. Taken in 
page is based on a drawing made by Dr. Juris Zarins, and erate 
demonstrates how the sink-hole destroyed much of the center of the fortifica- 
tion. 

The ancient city of Ubar is the stuff of legends. When Philby was search- 
ing for the lost city of Ubar in the sands of Arabia, one of his Bedouin guides 
sang an old ballad of the lost city (Philby, H., 1933: 157) that went something 


like this: 





Image © 2010 DigitalGlobe 


Above: Shisr as seen on modern satellite photos. Note the sinkhole in the center of the large walled 
area. The entire site is located within these walls. The buildings at the top are used for storage for the 
excavation. Note the various other houses and buildings to the left to get an idea of the size of the 
site. The outline of the fort can be seen faintly around the sinkhole. It is obvious that the Shis7 site is 
very small indeed. 
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Above: A drawing of the Shisr site. It is basically a fortified area, probably a camel caravan loading 
or holding station. The date has yet to be established. 


From Qariya strike the sun upon the town, 
Blame not the guide that vainly seeks it now 
Since the Destroying Power laid it low 
Sparing not cotton smock or silken gown 
Hear the words of Ad, Kinad his son, 

Behold my castled town Auhar yclept, 

Full ninety studs within its stalls I kept 

To hunt the quarry, small and great, upon...” 

The lost city of Ubar has long been associated with the lost people of ’Ad. 
Islamic historians have written about it and guessed at its location for centu- 
Ties, 

Ubar is the name of the land which belonged to Ad in the eastern part of Ye- 
men. Today it is an untrodden desert, owing to the drying up of its water. There 
are to be found in it great buildings which the wind has smothered in sand. 
(Nashwan bin Said Himyari, eleventh century). 
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Unfortunately, the Islamic historians did not know where this lost land 
was, as is illustrated by the quotes below: 


Ubar is between the land of the Beni Saad, El Shahr and Mohra (Yaqit) 

The land of the ‘Ad is “from the sands of Alaj to the trees of Oman” (Al Baydawi) 
Al Akaf (of ‘Ad) is sand between Oman and Hadhramout (Ibn Ishaq, cited 
in Yaqit) 

Al Akaf (of ‘Ad) is a valley between Oman and Mahra land (Ibn Abbas, cited 
in Yaqit) 

Trem dhat al hmad (Irem of the towers) is in the wilderness of Abyan (Al 
Hamdani) 





Above: Artists rendition of how the Shisr caravansary may have appeared. 


oo 


When the fortification at Shis’r was uncovered and proclaimed by John 
Noble to be the lost city of Ubar, joyful Muslims proclaimed that it was just as 
the Qur'an described it. But is it? A few fortified walls seem to fall very short 
of the description in the Qur'an where it tells us: Have you not considered how 
your Lord dealt with Ad, Aram, possessors of lofty buildings, (pillars) The like of 
which were not created in the (other) cities. (Qur'an 89:6-8) Is this an accurate 
description of the ancient Shis’r caravansary? Why is it associated with Aram 
or ancient Syria as we noted in the previous chapter? Perhaps there is more to 
the puzzle than many imagine. 

The illustration on the previous page is based on a similar drawing in 
Clapp’s book showing how the caravansary may have appeared. The dotted 
circle in the center illustrates how large the current sinkhole is. As you can see, 
Shis’r was a small place with a few huts, some defensive towers, and a well in 
the center. If this was Ubar, then the legends certainly made it much greater 
than it actually was. 


Winds of Destruction 


Consider how the people of ’Ad and their city of Ubar were destroyed. 
The Qur'an clearly states: 

And the ’Ad, they were destroyed by a furious wind, exceedingly violent; He 
made it rage against them seven nights and eight days in succession: so that thou 
couldst see the (whole) people lying prostrate in its (path), as they had been roots 
of hollow palm-trees tumbled down! Then seest thou any of them left surviving? 
(Qur'an 89: 6-8) 

One Muslim scholar has commented: The wind that destroyed Ubar came 
from the Wadi alMughith (Al Kisa’i) 

But the Shis’r caravansary was destroyed differently. First of all, the cara- 
vansary was not a full-sized city, but rather a fortified area capable of protect- 
ing a small camel caravan. Second, it was destroyed by a sinkhole when the 
land caved downward due to a collapsing underground cave that was hollowed 
out by water action. The Qur'an clearly tells us that the people of ’Ad were 
destroyed by a great wind. According to this evidence, I find it hard to believe 
that Shis’r is inded the famed city of Ubar. The people of ’Ad, I believe, were 


in another place, as we will see in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


"AD AND THE BIBLE 


One of the problems we have in locating the land of ’Ad is in the name 
itself. The word ’Ad does not come from an Arabic root, and it is not known 
in other ancient sources outside of Islam. However, I believe that if we look 
at the etymology behind ’Ad and discover how it could be written in other 
scripts, we will be able to find more references to ’Ad in other ancient sources. 

In Arabic the word ’Ad is written aiyn, alifdaal. ste I believe this word 
may be an Arabic rendition of a much earlier word taken from the language of 
Eber from which all of the Semitic languages evolved. In the chart on the next 
page we can see some of the ancient Semitic alphabets. All of these are com- 
pared to the 28 letters of the Arabic script. Many of the ancient alphabets had 
fewer letters. This is because most of the earlier languages used fewer sounds 
than Arabic uses today. 

So it is that the original language of Eber is lost to us today, and all we 
have are the languages that evolved from the one common root language. As 
Eber’s offspring became more distant and their languages evolved over the 
centuries, individual pronunciations morphed into local dialects. Without a 
written alphabet, language can shift radically and vary from tribe to tribe, as 
is common with modern Arabic, especially in places like rural Yemen where 
illiterate people easily interchange sounds such as the ayn, alif, and hamzi. It is 
also possible to interchange consonants that are similar: ja ya, and ga are easily 
interchanged in modern Arabic, and some Yemeni dialects interchange za, da, 
da, and tha. Therefore the name ’ad could be written ’ad, ’ath, or ’az. 

In the same way, the vowel could also be changed with a wow sound re- 
placing the aa sound. Therefore, I propose that the land of ’Ad and the biblical 
land of Uz could be considered the same place. 
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In the chart above you can see various ancient scripts that may have descended from the one common 
language spoken by the original Hebrews, (the language of Eber). This chart compares Nabataean, 
Thamudic, Safaitic, Sabean, Lihyanite, as well as an example of Aramaic, and also Palmyrian which 
most likely grew out of Nabataean. A sample of Syriac and two forms of early Hebrew are shown. 
There are several things you can notice in this chart. First, note how various letters and correspond- 
ing sounds were absent in earlier languages. Today the original Semetic language of Eber has been 
forgotten, and historians and linguists can only guess at how the original language may have been 
structured and written. Thousands of inscriptions, graffiti and ancient tablets and manuscripts are 
available for the languages shown above, demonstrating how the language of Eber evolved into the 
various ancient languages of the Middle East. 


three letters in Arabic = ayn, alif, dad ste 
Original word unknown ad 


three letters in Hebrew = ayn, wa, tzad) pw 


The Arabic language has no tz sound like Hebrew. Therefore Arabs might 
simply have substituted a daal (d) for this Hebrew sound. Vowels in Arabic 
often change from one dialect to another and so a shift from a wow to an alif is 
not a difficult one. Therefore the Hebrew word YT could easily have become 
Sle in Arabic. It is possible that the original language of Eber pronounced it 
aiyn, u, dh and would have been written: 

On the next page is a chart comparing the modern Hebrew alphabet and 
Arabic alphabet. Notice the similarities between the Arabic and Hebrew Ayn 
and dhal. Therefore the Hebrew word / is very similar to the Arabic render- 
ing of Ad or bgc in the ancient language. These could both easily have come 
from the same source language. 
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This will become important again when we look at the name “7hamud.” 
In Arabic this could be rendered Those that come after ‘ud. | believe that this is 
referring to the same people who came after the people of ’Ad. Sle 

I also propose that the Arabic word ’Ad in the Qur'an and the English 
world Uz (from 7) in the Bible originated from the same common word 
which is now lost to us. Therefore we need to be looking for the land of Uz 
and a prophet or leader who had a name that sounded like the Qur'anic Hud. 

When examining the Hebrew Torah, we come across several mentions of 
people that could fit the description of Hud. 

First, notice that there are two people called Huz in the Bible. Of the sons 
of Shem, Aram had two sons, Uz and Hul. (Genesis 10:23) This sounds very 
much like the people of Ad, and the prophet Hud. (Also in I Chronicles 1:17) 
Genesis 36:28 also mentions that Dishan had two sons, Uz and Aran. ‘This is 
repeated in I Chronicles 1:42. In the opening passage of the book of Job we 
learn that Job was a man from the land of Uz, so by the time of writing of this 
book, the name Uz had become associated with a particular place. The prophet 
Jeremiah (25:20) writing much later includes the land of Uz in a list of nations 
in Palestine and northern Arabia. 

Furthermore, Lamenations 4:21 tells us exactly where the land of Uz was 
located. “Rejoice and be glad O daughter of Edom that dwells in the land of Uz.” 
This helps us immensely, because now we can narrow our search into the geo- 
graphical area in present day southern Jordan, as that is what is traditionally 
thought of as the ancient land of Edom. 

Since we now have a possible location for ’Ad, we need to compare the 
descriptions of ’Ad in the Qur'an with Edom in the Bible. If these are close, 
then we can begin to look for more historical links between the two. 
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’Ad in the Qur'an Uz in the land of Edom 
mountainous mountainous 
high places high places 
strongholds in rocks strongholds in rocks 
cattle cattle 
gardens gardens 
springs mountains have springs 
many columns Edomite temples had columns 
associated with Thamud associated with Thamud 
towering rocks towering rocks 
deep valleys deep valleys 
connected with Pharaoh connected to Pharaoh (see chapter 7) 


Having established a strong link between the Ad and Edom, we will 
spend the rest of this chapter examining the Edomite’s origins. 


The mixed origin of the Edomites 


Much more space is given to the origins of the Edomites in the book of 
Genesis than to any other non-Israelite nation. There must be a reason for this. 
Ishmael’s descendants for instance, are dismissed in just seven verses (Genesis 
25:12-18); all the nations of the Canaanites, so familiar to the Israelites, are 
disposed of in only six verses (Genesis 10:15-20); but a whole chapter of no 
less than forty-three verses is devoted entirely to the origins of Edom. (Genesis 
36) 

Moses, who is commonly believed to be the author or compiler, is con- 
strained to turn from his main subject and give quite a lengthy, though most 
compact digression, covering the details of Esau’s descendents, to tell of the 
people they intermingled with and overwhelmed, to catalogue the early sheiks 
of this nation, and to list the first eight leaders. This is a most striking fact, 
from an author who otherwise wrote right to the point, and who does not 
diverge from his main theme. 

The obvious reason for this lengthy digression is that Esau’s descendents 
the Edomites were looked upon, at that time, as of great national or inter- 
national importance, a people not to be passed over lightly. The subject was 
something not to be quickly missed and forgotten, but needed to be recorded 
and preserved for future reference. The statement is repeatedly made in Gen- 
esis 36, “Esau is Edom.” Edom was therefore an important name in the day 
when the book of Genesis was written. It is pointedly stressed that this Esau, 
the brother of Jacob, was the progenitor of this important nation. Edom is 
therefore accorded a very unusual place of distinction and significance. 

If Edom once ruled the Arabian Peninsula, as we shall soon suggest, then 
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the origin of the Edomites would indeed call for more than usual attention 
bythe hand of the ancient historian. 

The theory is, in short, that the Edomite Empire was actually an Edomite 
led alliance of related tribes, all of whom were descendants of Abraham or 
his father Terah. I believe we can demonstrate from history that this Edomite 
Empire bloomed and blossomed early, but then quickly faded, withered and 
perished from sight. It was remembered in Arabia however, because it was the 
first time that the Arabian Peninsula was united under one banner. Therefor- 
ethe Arabs in Muhammad’s time would look back and remember a time when 
Arabia was a formidable force in the world. 


Esau’s parentage 


Esau is said to be the founder of the nation Edom. He was a twin brother 
of Jacob, the son of the Patriarch Isaac, and grandson of Abraham “the He- 
brew.” (Genesis 14: 13) All of these men were “shepherds.” Racially Esau was 
a “Hebrew,” a Semitic person. 

Esau’s mother was Rebecca. She was an industrious woman who in her 
youth undertook the watering of a camel caravan, and camels can be quite 
thirsty! She readily forsook her father’s home in the city of Nahor in northern 
Mesopotamia (Genesis 24:10) to marry a man she had never met, but whom 
she knew to be a worshipper of one God and a “one and only God” to the 
entire exclusion of all other gods. This man was the inheritor of certain pecu- 
liar promises and covenants of that God; whose name was Jehovah. Her father 
was Bethuel, the “Syrian” (Genesis 24:15; 28:5), son of Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham. Bethuel lived in or near the city of Haran (Genesis 29:4), the same 
city that Abraham himself had also resided in for a number of years after leav- 
ing the city of Ur. (Genesis 11: 27-32) 

I would think it to be a major error to imagine that the Semitic Patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were mere wandering nomads of little or no sig- 
nificance in the world of their day. Such views are sometimes expressed. In the 
Biblical account they are definitely pictured as men of high social standing, 
men of influence, importance, and of considerable wealth and power. They 
are set forth more in the nature of princes who had renounced their former 
national connections with the great, powerful cities of Ur and Haran, and as 
a consequence had no country or people to which they owed allegiance any 
longer. Forsaking city life they deliberately chose a nomadic way of living, 
“looking for a future city” which their God would give them. 

Abrahams brother Nahor appears to be the progenitor of a people occupy- 
ing the general region around Haran. The name Nahor appears upon ancient 
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cuneiform tablets referring to this district. The cuneiform text reads Nahir. 
This was an important dependency controlled by governors from Mari, one 
of whom was “Itur-asdu at Nahor.” (Jewish Virtual Library, 2008) Egyptian 
monuments not many generations after the times of the Patriarchs refer to 
the “Naharain” in the region of Northern Mesopotamia. (Sacred Texts, 1890) 

Jacob’s uncle Laban seems to be a man of wealth and of power. Indica- 
tions are he was of unusual importance, as his name seems to be remembered 
throughout a wide area in Syria. It may be that it is preserved in the name 
of the mountain range and the national name of “Lebanon” to this day. Un- 
important people do not usually have the distinction of having districts and 
mountains named after them. 

The peoples of Mesopotamia had their own written records and their tra- 
ditions regarding their ancestors. If these early Hebrew stories regarding their 
ancestors in Mesopotamia had been pure fiction, or if they had no genuine 
relationship to the men of Nahor and to Laban, surely the Hebrew accounts 
would have been “laughed out of court” by the men of those days. ‘The fact that 
the Biblical accounts survived as sober history seems to indicate that these 
accounts were accepted then and received no serious challenge. The claims 
of the Hebrews must have been accepted as common knowledge at the time. 
Therefore, we are confronted by evidence that the families from which the 
Hebrews of the Bible originated were prominent and of no small standing. It 
follows that Abraham would be well educated and not an insignificant nomad. 

Those who hold that the names in the Biblical record such as “Terah” 
and “Nahor” refer only to tribes or clans of those names, and not to genuine 
persons, still must concede that such tribes or clans must have been impor- 
tant and powerful, because their names stand out on clay tablets and became 
attached to places and mountains. Therefore, even if we were to view these 
Hebrew stories as personifying tribes and clans, we are still forced to reach the 
same conclusions. The Hebrews originated from persons (or tribes) of impor- 
tance and power. 

Let’s look at Abraham himself. His retinue and followers when he first 
came into the Land of Canaan constituted an element of such military sig- 
nificance that the Amorites of Mamre (a place later called Hebron) found it 
to their advantage to become his confederates. (Genesis 14:13-14) Abraham 
called them to the war against Chedorlaomer, a mighty king of Elam. No little 
nomad would undertake such a war. 

Melchizedek, King of Salem, highly honored Abraham. (Gen. 14:18-19) 
We have to notice too that Lot, Abraham’s nephew, very quickly rose to a seat 
of authority and recognition in the city of Sodom, a place of such wealth and 
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prosperity that Chedorlaomer traveled many miles with his army to secure it. 
The very early Philistine settlement at Gerar (the great Philistine immigra- 
tion came generations later) feared the military strength of both Abraham and 
Isaac. (Genesis 21:22-32; 26:16, 23-33) To the Hittites, Abraham was a prince 
(Genesis 23.6) which points to a man of distinction and power. Esau, the 
father of the Edomites, came from such an illustrious Semitic family as this. 


Esau’s great mistake 


Early in life Esau manifested a materialistic tendency. He showed low es- 
teem for the spiritual values wrapped up in the religion of his grandfather 
Abraham who claimed he had a covenant involving blessing to the whole 
earth. This blessing was to come through a promised “Seed,” as well as numer- 
ous “seed” or posterity, and the ultimate possession of all the Land of Canaan. 
Esau was more concerned with the immediate and the present, not with prom- 
ises which were “afar off and on which Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, and Rebecca 
set so much store. (Hebrews 11:13) This trait of character showed itself in the 
famous “mess of pottage” incident. Esau despised his birthright by selling it to 
his twin brother Jacob for food when he was hungry and famished. The food 
was material and the birthright was “spiritual.” 

Later the wily Jacob, through lies and deception, stole the prophetic bless- 
ing which the aged and blind Isaac still purposed to give to his favorite son 
Esau. For this theft Jacob indeed paid dear in later life, reaping a terrible har- 
vest through his sons who, in turn, lied and deceived him for a number of 
years concerning his favorite son Joseph. How well the sons learned from their 
father! 

Esau was outraged at the loss of his father’s blessing, as it included certain 
promises of material gain such as he craved. However, he found no way of 
repentance (Hebrews 12:16-17), and became an everlasting example of the 
tragedy of a fatal, wrong choice which cannot be remedied. 

So extreme was Esau’s anger that he began to plot the murder of his twin 
brother. Jacob then fled and was absent from the land of Canaan for twenty 
years, becoming a stranger living at Haran in Mesopotamia. 

During this twenty year period, Esau and Jacob each amassed additional 
great wealth in cattle and lesser livestock. Then Jacob returned to Palestine. 
When the brothers met, Esau was pacified; the two were happily reconciled, 
and the old hatred was put away. We hear of no further trouble between them 
after this. 
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Esau’s marriages 


At the age of forty, before Jacob stole the blessing, Esau had married two 
wives, both Hittites of the Canaanite nations. This was a direct flouting of 
the family’s sacred traditions. It was another clear demonstration of a basic 
despising of the religion of his father and grandfather which forbade such ties 
with the Canaanites. Isaac especially loved Esau, but Esau did not care for his 
father’s wishes and did not fully return that love. Esau was obviously seeking 
immediate material and social advantages for himself alone by joining affinity 
with prominent Hittite families. As we will see later, he was quite successful in 
gaining material and social advantage, but the price was the utter and final loss 
of the spiritual birthright, for later it is written “Esau have I hated.” (Romans 
9:13; Malachi 1:2) 

Some people are sorely puzzled over the account of Esau’s wives and have 
even questioned the accuracy of the text. The follow paragraphs help our study 
and may clear up some seeming contradictions. 


Esau’s first wife, Judith-Aholibamah 


Esau’s first wife was Judith. She was the daughter of Beeri, a Hittite. 
In Genesis 36:2 this woman is also called “Aholibamah.” It was very com- 
mon in those days for persons to bear more than one name. Almost end- 
less examples could be cited, such as Abram=Abraham; Sarai=Sarah; 
Jacob=Israel; Esau=Edom; Ben-oni=Benjamin; Zaphnath paneah=Joseph; 
and so on. So also this woman is known by two names, Judith=Aholibamah. 
For the sake of our study, we will use the first name, Judith. 
Judith’s mother was Anah, and Anah was the daughter of Zibeon, a Hivite. 
(Genesis 36:2) This woman Anah is not to be confused with a man named 
Anah, of whom we shall speak later. Therefore Judith, while Hittite on her 
father’s side (Genesis 26:34), was Hivite through her mother. By marrying her, 
Esau cleverly obtained family connections with both the Hittites (the children 
of Heth) and the Hivites, two prominent early Canaanite nations. 

From Esau’s point of view in looking for material and social advantage, he 
had madea brilliant move. This was Esau’s fall. Apparently Abraham's God turned 
from him, and from then on God’s hand was directed toward Jacob in protection, 
guidance, and discipline, to make him the grand character he became in later life. 
Three children were born in the land of Canaan through his first wife: Jeush, 
Jaelam, and Korah. All three became sheiks in the later Edomite government 
(Genesis 36:5, 18), but they do not appear to rank as high or to have been as 
prominent as the children of Esau’s other wives. In fact, in listing the sheiks 
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descended from Esau in Genesis 36:15-19, this wife and her children are given 
last place, as being in honor of a lower rank than the others. 


Esau’s second wife, Bashemath-Adah 


Esau’s second wife, (though he appears to have married both women at 
about the same time (Genesis 26:34) was Bashemath or Adah. (Another in- 
stance of dual names) She was the daughter of Elon, a Hittite. In Genesis 36: 
10 this woman is named first and so evidently became Esau’s chief wife. 

Her only named son is Eliphaz. He is called Esau’s “firstborn” (Genesis 
36:16), so was evidently older than Esau’s other children. This name “Eliphaz” 
should be kept in mind, as we will speak of this son in a later chapter. This 
marriage also linked Esau with the Hittites of Canaan. 


Esau’s third wife, Mahalath-Bathshemath 


Esau’s third wife was taken much later than the other two. After Jacob 
had fled to Haran, Esau came to a better realization of how displeasing his 
Canaanite wives were to his father and mother, and that his marriages, made 
for personal advantage, were largely the root cause of losing his father’s blessing 
which he now coveted. In a desperate effort to remedy an already hopeless and 
lost case, he stayed true to form and again resorted to scheming a marriage to 
get what he wanted. 

According to the religion of his family, the Canaanites lay under the curse 
of utter destruction. (Genesis 16:16) Therefore, Esau now sought a woman 
linked racially and religiously with his father’s people. Evidently he hoped that 
both he and the children from such a marriage could yet inherit the blessing of 
Abraham. He may have thought that he could force Isaac to let him inherit the 
blessing, if he could succeed in his plan to murder Jacob. Jacob was unmarried 
as yet. If Jacob died childless, the blessing would have to revert to himself. Esau 
foresaw, however, that even with Jacob dead and out of the way, he would still 
have trouble because of his Hittite wives whose children could not come into 
this distinctively Hebrew blessing. To overcome this obstacle he negotiated a 
third marriage, this time taking a Hebrew wife. He would create a Hebraic line 
of descent which could inherit the blessing of Abraham! 

So this time he went eastward into the Arabian Desert to the young, grow- 
ing tribe of Ishmael, Abraham’s eldest son, and married Mahalath or Bathsh- 
emath, Ishmael’s daughter. (Genesis 28:6-9) She was, in fact, his half-cousin. 

However Bathshemath, this third wife, although a Hebrewess was not 
pure Hebrew. It is true, she had no Canaanite blood in her, but in actuality she 
was half Egyptian, since both her mother and her grandmother Hagar were 
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Egyptian women. (Genesis 21:21) The important point for Esau was her He- 
brew connections, and that she was not Canaanite. This woman had only one 
son named Ruel. (Genesis 36:4, 10) We will refer to Ruel again. 


The racial mixture of the Edomites 


From what we have covered so far we can see that in their origin the 
Edomites (the descendents of Esau) were a mixture of Hebrew, Hittite, Hivite, 
Ishmaelite (that is, Arabian) and Egyptian people. But that is not all. As we 
shall see later, the Edomites had intermingled with the Horites at an early date. 
The Horites were a settled people of the northeast part of the Sinai Peninsula, 
lying easterly from Lower Egypt. 


The birth of the Kingdom of Edom 


After Jacob returned from Haran in Padan-Aram at which time he and 
Esau were reconciled, events began to move rapidly. (Genesis 32-33) Jacob 
sojourned for a short while near the city of Shechem. (Genesis 33 18-20) Esau 
had part of his extensive herds and flocks in “Seir” that is, in the land we know 
today as Edom, while the rest of his herds and flocks were with his father Isaac 
at Beersheba in southern Canaan. 

A quarrel soon arose between Jacob’s family and the Hivites in the city of 
Shechem which ended with Simeon and Levi, two of Jacob’s sons, leading a 
furious, surprise attack on the city and slaying all the adult men. The wealth 
of the city was seized, and the women and children carried captive. (Genesis 
34: 25-29) Jacob was very disturbed over this, fearing all the surrounding Ca- 
naanite tribes or nations would unite to attack him with overwhelming odds. 
(Genesis 34:30) 

This particular incident gives us an insight into the large number of “ser- 
vants” held by Jacob, and the military strength of his followers and of the pa- 
triarchs generally. Jacob had enough men at his bidding to have no particular 
fear of any single Canaanite tribe, but this military act of his angry sons might 
be expected to incite a united attack of such force that he could not withstand. 

‘The attack never came. One element that might have had a bearing on this 
might be fear the Canaanites felt of reprisals from Jacob’s powerful relatives, 
his father Isaac, his brother Esau, and even the more distant relatives in Haran. 
In any event, “the terror of God” fell upon the Canaanite cities and they left 
Jacob and his followers alone. (Genesis 35:5) 

Jacob hurriedly began moving his whole retinue, his flocks and herds 
southward to be nearer Isaac and Esau. He paused at Beth-el and then moved 
on southwards. Finding he was not pursued, he established his headquarters 
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near Edar for a while. Then he continued on southward and finally came to 
Beersheba where Isaac lived. He found Isaac physically feeble, advanced in age 
and blind, yet evidently mentally alert, controlling, and directing the business 
affairs of his own great cattle herds. 

A new problem now arose. Jacob and Esau each had great herds. The com- 
bined consumption of pasture was more than the area could provide. There 
was not enough grass. However, there is no record of strife or quarrel between 
the reconciled brothers. A satisfactory solution was arrived at. 


Esau does what is right 


Mellowed, Jacob seems to now take over the leadership of the family. 
Isaac, greatly handicapped by loss of sight and evidently weak and frail in 
body, hands over the family authority and priesthood to Jacob, as well as his 
own possessions and wealth. Jacob now holds the religious title to the prom- 
ised possession of the Land of Canaan, handed down from its first recipient 
Abraham. Esau then moved his servants and his herds out of the Land of 
Canaan, a territory he now recognized as assigned to his twin brother, and 
transferred everything south into the land of “Seir.” (Genesis 36:6-7) As we 
will see throughout the latter part of this book, the land of Seir will become 
central to the whole background of the Qur'an. This area is located in present 
day Jordan, in the mountains between Aqaba and the Dead Sea. 


The Horites 


A people called “Horites” or “Horims” lived in the country of Seir, and 
Esau’s family, the Edomites, began to intermarry with them. For many cen- 
turies the Horites were entirely unknown to scholars outside of the few refer- 
ences in the Bible. The Horites were thought to be just an insignificant and 
rather unimportant little desert tribe. After the rise of the higher critical views, 
some suggested that they were nothing more than a fable, a product of the 
imagination of the Biblical writer's mind. This was so until the archaeologist’s 
spade began to unearth information about them. Today we view them in an 
very different light. The Horites were an important and far reaching factor 
in early times, but were later completely forgotten except for what the Bible 
preserved. This point alone demonstrates both the great importance and real 
value of the Biblical records, and that the Biblical record does indeed reach 
back an exceedingly long way into forgotten history. What the Bible has done 
in preserving the memory of the Horites illustrates how it may have preserved 
still earlier records which some modern scholars think are only myths and 
vague uncertain traditions. 
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Thanks to the diligent activities of archaeologists and scholars, the Horites 
have been brought to light. We now find frequent mention of them on an- 
cient monuments and on clay tablets. The Egyptians called one district south 
of Canaan by the name, “Khar” or “Hor.” It reminds us of Mount Hor in the 
region of Seir where the Horites lived. The references to these people in the 
clay tablets was formerly translated “Harri,” but is now more correctly given as 
“Hurri,” a phonetically close equivalent of “Hori.” (Genesis 36:22) 

The Horites who were living south of Canaan, as we learn from the Bib- 
lical account, were under the leadership of a family descended from a man 
named “Seir the Horite.” (Genesis 36:20) The district later became known 
as “Seir” after his name. They were the inhabitants of this area in Abraham’s 
time, and were looked upon as such important allies of the king of Sodom that 
Chedorlaomer the king of Elam felt he needed to defeat them first before he 
could safely attack Sodom itself. (Genesis 14:1-7) The region called “Mount 
Seir” at that time apparently extended westward as far as El-paran (possibly 
“Nakl” near the center of the Sinai Peninsula) beyond which lay the Wilder- 
ness of Shur, stretching to the borders of Egypt (Genesis 14:6), although most 
ancient writers refer to Mount Seir as the mountains of Edom. 

Later the term is used of both sides of the Arabah Valley, and more re- 
cently many have confined it to the east side only. This helps explain how it is 
that the names “Paran” “Seir” and “Sinai” are synonymous with “Horeb,” the 
Mount of the Law. (Deuteronomy 33: 2; Habakkuk. 3: 3) The statement that 
there are eleven days journey from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea “by way of Mount 
Seir” (Deuteronomy 1:2) is seen to be quite natural, if “Mount Seir” included 
the ring of mountains along the southern edge of the desert plateau of the 
Sinai, known to the Arabs as Jebel el Tih. These mountains have to be crossed 
when going from Sinai to southern Canaan where Kadesh-barnea was located. 


A Horite Kingdom 


Archaeology has revealed that there was a Hurrian (Horite) Kingdom in 
Mesopotamia. (Silverman, 1995) It was east of the Kingdom of Mitanni. Mi- 
tanni occupied land on both sides of the Euphrates River north of Carchemish 
as seen from the archives of Nuzi in Yorgan Tepe. (Lion, 1998) The Hurri and 
the Mitanni, we learn, were closely related peoples, and these in turn were 
related to the Hittites of Asia Minor. (Barton, 1937, pg 74-93) The language 
of the Hurri is said to be non Indo-European. Ancient Muslim and Jewish 
people would have said “not Japhetic”; that is, not of the nations descending 
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Neither, it seems, is the Hurri language to be classed as Semitic. It appears 
it would be Hamitic, using the word “Hamitic” in its broadest sense as includ- 
ing all languages which are neither Indo-European nor Semitic. The Bible does 
not state where the Horites came from, but the inference from the language of 
the Hurri is that they came from Ham, Noah’s younger son. 

Archaeologists have found to their surprise that the Horites were not con- 
fined to the above mentioned kingdom. ‘The Bible itself tells of the one group 
of these people south of Canaan. But mention of the Hurri or Horites has 
cropped up in unexpected places in Assyria and Babylonia. In the city Nuzu 
near modern Kirkuk in Iraq, the Hurrians became a very strong element soon 
after 1800 BC. In fact, they seemed to dominate much of the Near East at 
that time. Some 131 Hurrian clay tablets were also found under the ruins of a 
temple at Shimshara in the Dokan Plain. (For further information see Studies 
in the Civilization and Culture of Nuzi and the Hurrians, vol. 7: Edith Porada 
Memorial Volume and also vol. 8: Richard FE S. Starr Memorial Volume) 

These two peoples, Esau’s family the Edomites and the leading Horite 
family of Seir, began to intermarry. Eliphaz, Esau’s eldest son, married Timna 
the sister of Lotan and the daughter of Seir (Genesis 36: 12, 20, 22). From 
this marriage to a Horitess, Amalek was born. He grew up to become a sheik 
of Edom and is considered to be the progenitor of the Amalekites. According 
to this view, the Amalekites would have originally been a sub-tribe of Edom. 
(Some people have suggested that the Amalekites might have been the Hyksos, 
but, as we shall show later, the Amalekites were simply a sub-tribe of the larger 
Edomite led alliance during the time that is in question) (For more informa- 
tion on the parallels between the Hyksos and the Amalekites see http://www. 
specialtyinterests.net/hyksos.html#amada) 

The Amalekites later inhabited some parts of the desert plateau of Sinai 
that had previously been occupied by the Horites. In Genesis 14:7 we read 
that Chedorlaomer smote the country of the Amalekites when it would appear 
that the Amalekites were not yet in existence at the time. The simple explana- 
tion is that the account refers to the country occupied by the Amalekites at 
the time Genesis was written. In just the same way we might say the American 
Indians were roaming across Canada before Columbus set sail, when in fact 
there was no such country as Canada in existence then. We mean, of course, 
what is Canada now. In the same way the author of Genesis meant that Che- 
dorlaomer smote the county to which the Amalekites later gave their name: 
he did not state that the Amalekites were smitten, which would have been an 
error. Horites most likely occupied the territory at that time. 
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The Egyptians had no “L’ 


The Egyptians had no letter “L” in their language (Barton, 4th edition, pg 
335, footnote) and so they substituted “R” for “L” in foreign names. 

The Horite name Lotan was difficult for the Egyptian scribes. Dr. Barton 
tells us they substituted “R” for “L” and called it “Rutenu.” This name is found 
in records of the time of the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt (2000 BC to 1788 
BC), demonstrating that the name “Lotan” was in use at that time. Indeed, 
the name “Upper Rutenu” seems to indicate highlands in Syria, while “Lower 
Rutenu” appears to apply to some district in the general region which is as- 
signed in the Bible to the Horites, where Lotan was a leader. Therefore there 
can be little doubt that “Lower Rutenu” in the Egyptian records refers to the 
district of the “Lotan” of Genesis 36: 12, 20, 22 and may be a source for the 
later name Rekem which was attributed to Mt. Seir by the Nabataeans. 

This name Rutenu or Lotan is used in the Tale of Sinuhe during the reign 
of Sesostris I of the XII" Dynasty, about 1950 BC This demonstrates that the 
name was in use at that time. 

During the XVIII" Dynasty we meet with a new name for the Bedouin 
from Asia, the “Shasu.” The Department of Egyptian Art at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City informed the Americana Institute of Can- 
ada, in response to our inquiry some years ago that it did not know of earlier 
references to “Shasu” other than those of the first half of the XVIII" Dynasty. 
We inquired because several authorities in their works on Egypt had used the 
term “Shasu” in reference to earlier periods. However this appears to have 
been a mistake created when reading a name back into an earlier period that 
belonged strictly to a later period of time. The Shasu or Bedouin first appear in 
Egyptian history about 1500 BC despite some modern writers who mention 
them earlier. There is no earlier record of them and it may be presumed they 
were not present in the deserts east of Lower Egypt very much earlier than this 
date. Evidently the Shasu were newcomers to the area. 

If one takes the time to examine maps covering the region of Edom, as put 
out by various Egyptologists, it will be found that the names for Edom (“Seir,” 
“Aduma’ etc) are very curiously pushed from one place to another to make 
room for the name “Shasu,” which is frequently splashed generously around 
the whole region from the Isthmus of Suez to the Arabian Desert east of Moab, 
including all the northerly part of the Sinai Peninsula to the southern parts of 
Palestine. Yet with all this crowding of the one name over top of the other, it 
does not appear to have occurred to anyone that the two might refer to the 
same peoples! While we do not claim positive identification, it appears fea- 
sible that the Shasu are either the Edomites or a name inclusive of Edomites, 
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Amalekites, Ishmaelites, and possibly Midianites, or an alliance of all of these. 
The word “Shasu” means “plunderers” and “robbers,” an epithet befitting their 
characteristic of exacting heavy tolls on all who passed through those regions. 
In any case, it is striking to note that “Rutanu” (Lotan) was replaced by “Sha- 
su” somewhere between the XII Dynasty and the XVHI"™ Dynasty, just as the 
Bible states the Horites were replaced by the Edomites about that time. 

Once the Hurri (or Horites) of Seir and the Edomites unified they budded 
into a small, new kingdom. Next we will look into their king-list as it contains 
hints and implications of rapid growth and expansion. 


The Language of ’Ad 
by ’Ali Ahmed al-Shahri 
Published in Abu Dhabi, 2000 AD 
This book contains over 400 pages in Arabic and an 
additional 160 pages in English. It contains no footnotes, 
references, or bibliography. Despite this, it does contain 
some good information, especially photos and illustra- 
tions of petroglypths from the Dhofar province of Oman. 
One can understand ’Ali’s unquestioning opinion 
that Arabic was the first language, as it is considered the 





language of Allah and therefore would have to be the language of Adam and 
Eve. However, ’Ali considers all ancient documents to be confused, and only 
the Qur'an and Arabic tradition to be correct. (Page A & C; English transla- 
tion) Rather than basing his book on years of research, ‘Ali admits on page C 
that “What we are writing here comes to us spontaneously, while we are thinking 
about this Arabian Peninsula making its contribution to the world.” 

"Ali notes that “many Arabs consider the lands of southern Arabia, and the 
Dhofar province in particular to be associated with the people of ‘Ad and interest- 
ingly enough with the land of Uz and the person of Job.” While we also agree that 
the land of Ad may be the land of Uz (which was the homeland to the person of 
Job) Yemen makes an equal claim, and also has a tomb for the prophet Job. Job is 
also associated with north Arabia, Jordan, and also Iraq. So even though local tra- 
ditions may go far back into history, actually locating the people of ’Ad is much 
more difficult than just finding Job or ’Ad in those local traditions. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE KINGS OF ’AD 


The early date of the king list 
The Kingdom of Edom (’Ad) was formed soon after Esau moved all his 


possessions into Seir, as is evidenced by the genealogy of Jobab the second king 
in the kinglist in Genesis 36. We will have much to say of this king in the next 
chapter. 

Ruel, one of Esau’s later sons, was born before Esau finally left Canaan. 
(Genesis 36:4) Ruel’s mother, as we mentioned before, was Mahalath or Bath- 
shemath, a daughter of Ishmael. Ishmael was the progenitor of a number of 
tribes inhabiting Northern Arabia. (Genesis 25:13-16) Therefore Ruel was 
part Arabian; that is, part Ishmaelite. 

Ruel had four sons. All became sheiks of Edom, the name of the second 
being Zerah. (Genesis 36:13, 17) A little further on Zerah is named as the fa- 
ther of Jobab who is the second king of Edom. (Genesis 36:33) Linking these 
together we find that Jobab, the second king, was a great-grandson to Esau. 

On this basis, the Edomite kinglist given in Genesis belongs to a very 
early period of Edomite history. The first king Bela would be a contemporary 
of Zerah the grandson of Esau. In other words, if Esau enjoyed a life about 
as long as his twin brother Jacob, he could possibly have seen the first king 
reigning, or it may be that the first king was chosen when Esau the leader died. 


“Before any king over Israel” 


The Edomite kinglist opens with the words: “And these are the kings that 
reigned in the land of Edom, before there reigned any king over the children 
of Israel.” (Genesis 36:31) This statement is not necessarily a reference to the 
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setting up of the Israelite monarchy under King Saul many centuries later. 
These two events are probably separated too far in history to have any bearing 
upon one another. The events are recorded in different books and by different 
writers. Such an understanding and application of these words entirely missed 
the whole significance that was in the writer's mind when he wrote them, over- 
looking the very point which made Israel, even before the conquest of Canaan, 
such a “peculiar people” in the eyes of all other nations. 

Everyone can see that the writer of the stories of Jacob and Joseph in the book 
of Genesis was passionately monotheistic, one who believed with all his heart and 
soul in “One Lord God” and in the worship of that one Godalone. His words must 
absolutely not be viewed apart from that primary and deep-seated conviction. 
Early Israel, after the Exodus, considered itself to be a kingdom, yet without 
an earthly or human king. In many countries and nations even down to Japan 
in recent times, the people viewed their king as their god. It was not so in 
ancient Israel: their God was also their king, their ruler. (Deuteronomy 33:5; 
Judges 8:22-2:3; I. Samuel 8:7) In their worldview, the God of Israel had not 
merely created the heaven and the earth, a far-off dim event of the past, (and 
an act more or less claimed by a multiplicity of other deities) but this God had 
delivered them from Egypt and had defeated and brought low all the power 
and pride of a Pharaoh of the XVHI" Dynasty of Egypt. The Pharaohs of that 
Dynasty were recognized everywhere as the greatest and most powerful mon- 
archs on earth in their day, and they claimed to be gods. 

No wonder this deliverance from Egypt was Israel’s glory, the event more 
often spoken of than any other in all their history! This God of gods, this 
Supreme “Being” dwelling in their midst in a cloudy pillar was Israel’s unique 
King from the day they marched victoriously out of Egypt. For centuries 
thereafter Israel, although known as a kingdom, could not tolerate the idea of 
a human king. 

With this in mind, one can see that the statement “the Edomite kings 
reigned before any king reigned over Israel” would, in the worldview of the 
Israelites of that time, mean that the Edomite kings reigned before the Exodus, 
that is before Israel came under her glorious king, the God of their fathers, 
and before Israel entered into the blood-covenant with that same God at the 
mountain of God, so central to their religion; for it was through the Mo- 
saic covenant that this God became the actual ruler of the nation. (Numbers 
23:21, Psalm 10:16) 
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The first king, Bela 


‘And Bela the son of Beor reigned in Edom: and the name of his city was 
Dinhabah.” Genesis 36:32 

We have seen that Edom was formed into a kingdom at a very early date, 
possibly even within Esau’s lifetime. Bela could easily have been a contempo- 
rary of Ephraim and Manasseh, Joseph's sons in Egypt. By the time Joseph's 
sons were grown to manhood, Bela may well have already begun his reign as 
King of Edom with a number of sheiks under him. 

This king Bela, we are told, was the son of Beor. Beor is a name we do 
not find among Esau’s descendents, nor in the family of Seir the Horite who 
occupied the country prior to the coming of Esau’s family and followers. It is 
therefore quite possible that Bela was not an Edomite nor a local Horite by 
descent, but someone raised to the position of kingship by the united consent 
of the sheiks of the Edomites and the Horites. 

About five hundred years later Balaam the soothsayer is also called “the 
son of Beor.” (Numbers 22.5) Of course, if that Beor was the immediate father 
of Balaam, then we have no indication of any connection with the father of 
King Bela. However, if Beor was an ancestral father of Balaam (just as Jesus is 
called “son of David” though 1,000 years intervened) then it is possible that 
both references are to the same person. In that case, this Beor would be a per- 
son of great and unusual importance, whom Balaam would especially claim 
as an illustrious ancestor, thereby adding to his own reputation and influence. 
He strives to do this very thing in his last two prophetic utterances to Balak 
King of Moab, opening his parabolic speeches with emphasis on this ancestral 
connection, using the words, “Balaam the son of Beor hath said...” (Numbers 
24.3, 15). 

Therefore it is possible that Beor, the father of Edom’s first king, was some 
great and widely honored figure of those far off days. If this is true, then the 
location of Dinhabah, the city of King Bela might be near the River Euphra- 
tes, as was the home of Balaam, and possibly Balaam’s ancestral father, Beor. 


(Numbers 22: 5; 23:7) 


The destruction of the Horites 


A difficult problem is the question as to just where we are to place the 
destruction of the Horites or Hurrians in relation to the history of Edom. The 
event is recorded in Deuteronomy 2:12 where the Horites are called Horims. 

“The Horims also dwelt in Seir before time; but the children of Esau succeeded 
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them, when they had destroyed them from before them, and dwelt in their stead; 
as Israel did unto the land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them.” 

The conquest by Israel referred to here was, of course, the Israelite con- 
quest described in the context; the conquest of the lands east of the Jordan 
River where Sihon king of Heshbon and Og king of Bashan ruled. These 
Amorite kings were slain by Moses and the children of Israel who possessed 
and divided the land between the tribe of Reuben, the tribe of Gad and half 
the tribe of Manasseh. This conquest is spoken of shortly before and is fully 
described immediately after the verse we have quoted. (Deuteronomy 1:4; 
2:24 to 3:2) Notice especially the following words; “begin to possess it” and 
“Sihon’s land” 2:24; “Behold, I have begun to give Sihon and his land before 
thee, begin to possess that thou mayest inherit his land” (2:31) “This land 
which we possessed at that time” 3:13; “The Lord your God hath given you 
this land to possess it” (3:18). It therefore follows that the land of Israel’s pos- 
session referred to in 2:12 is not the Land of Canaan taken by Joshua, but the 
lands east of Jordan taken by Moses. 

In a somewhat similar way, the Edomites had previously destroyed the 
Hurri or Horites. But just when did they do so? Did the Edomites destroy 
them before their first king Bela the son of Beor was crowned? Would they 
crown a king before possessing a country for his kingdom? 

Or did the Horites and Edomites unite to crown the first king, and the de- 
struction of the Horites follow at a later time? We simply do not know because 
the record does not say. Striking, confirmatory and helpful as the archaeologi- 
cal evidence is, it does not settle the matter. Nevertheless, let us consider what 
the archaeologists have to tell us. 

Somewhere about the twenty-third century BC large, bronze-age cities 
were established along the great north-south highway which ran through the 
Jordanian plateau on the east side of the Jordan Valley and of the Dead Sea. 
This flourishing Bronze Age civilization ended very suddenly. Various authori- 
ties appear to differ as to the date. M. E. Kirk (“Outline of Ancient Cultur- 
al History of Transjordan,” in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July-Oct. 
1944, pg. 181) gives it as “about the end of the twentieth century BC,” others 
have suggested later dates, down to about 1700 BC. (Kirk, 1944) 

Then follows a long period of about 400 to 600 years of nomadic occupa- 
tion. Of this Kirk continues: “The land was derelict. No sherds of that dark age 
appear, because nomadic people do not use much else beside skin vessels and 
gourds. Of city life there was none.” 

About the beginning of the thirteenth century BC city life in these regions 
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begins to re-appear, and we meet the Iron Age kingdoms familiar to us from 
Biblical record; Edom, Moab and Ammon of the time of the kings of Israel. 

We feel that this evidence parallels the Bible record. What follows may 
fly in the face of the interpretations of the archaeological evidence as given by 
a number of authorities, but we believe our view is not only in full harmony 
with the discovered facts, but will commend itself as reasonable, and as fitting 
the sequence of events handed down to us by the Hebrews in their records and 
stories. 

It seems evident that the Bronze Age civilizations are that of the Zamzum- 
mims, Emims, and Horites. (Deuteronomy 2:20, 10, 12) The Zamzummims 
and the Emims were destroyed by the Ammonites and Moabites respectively, 
and the Horites by the Edomites. (Deuteronomy 2:9, 12, 21-22) (The Zam- 
zummims will become important to us much later, as we seek for the well of 
Zamzam.) These new possessors were all nomadic descendants of Abraham. 
They lived in tents and kept large herds of cattle and sheep. ‘This is especially 
evident from the story of Esau with his flocks and herds that moved into Seir, 
as we have recounted. 

The suggestion by some that the pre-Edomite Horites were some of these 
nomads seems a contradiction to what we know of the Hurri or Horites else- 
where. (Lion, 1998) The archaeological evidence is that the Hurri were not 
nomads but citydwellers. They belonged to the Bronze Age culture preceding 
the nomadic occupation we are dealing with. 

It has been suggested that the disappearance of the Bronze Age civilization 
in Jordan and the sudden nomadic occupation is likely connected in some way 
with the Hyksos invasion of Egypt. (Levy, Adams, & Muniz, 2004) If this is 
true then this nomadic occupation was a powerful one, that is, these nomads 
were strong warriors. [hey were a military factor of importance just as we have 
discerned from the stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This Bedouin occupa- 
tion in Kirk’s opinion “must have been strong enough to frustrate the attempts 
of any settled communities to enter the country.” (Kirk, 1944) 

It is our belief that this strong nomadic occupation was when the Edomite 
nomads rose to power, establishing a wide desert empire. They then burst in 
upon Egypt as the “Hyksos” and years later when expelled fell back to Edom 
where very little “city” life existed. They were therefore forced back into a no- 
madic existence again. We will explore this further in chapter seven. 

By 1400 BC the Edomites were beginning to settle down, and soon there- 
after turned more and more to agriculture and mining, thus setting up the 
Iron Age kingdoms the archaeologists have noted. 
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However it is to be noted that the Horites had sheiks “among” the Edomite 
sheiks at the beginning. (Genesis 36:29-30) This seems to indicate a large mea- 
sure of friendliness and union between the two peoples at that time. It must 
have been a little later that quarrels arose and descendents of Esau replaced 
them, “when they had destroyed them from before them, and dwelt in their 
stead.” (Deuteronomy 2:12) 

After this the Edomites dominated the kingdom, and all remaining Ho- 
rites in the territory would have been absorbed into the general population of 
the new kingdom, adding one more blood strain, a very definite Hurri element 
into the already racial mixture comprising the “Edomites.” This blood strain 
was related to the Hittites, making the link between Edomites and Hittites 
very strong. 

And so the new kingdom of Edom was born, known in the Qur'an as the 
people of ’Ad and in the Bible as the land of ’Uz. Bela the first king occupied 
the throne as the head of the government, supported by sheiks and chiefs, or 
heads of various tribes and territories. This kingdom lay south of the Land 
of Canaan, in an area which we said before was known then as Seir. Esau, 
the founder of the nation, had recognized Canaan as promised to his brother 
Jacob (Israel) and to his descendants. This important point would pass into 
the young nation’s traditions. The wording of Genesis 36:6-8 indicates that an 
agreement had been reached by which Esau withdrew with his family and all 
his possessions of flocks and herds from the Land of Canaan, because the land 
could not bear up to pasturing both of their herds. By this agreement each 
would respect the territory assigned to the other as “homeland,” and pass the 
obligation on to the succeeding generations. It is certain that Israel under Mo- 
ses felt obligated not to violate the territory of Edom. (Deuteronomy 2:4-7) 


CHAPTER SIX 


"AD AND THE BOOK OF JOB 


In this chapter we will examine the land of Uz (Ad) as mentioned in the 
book of Job. We will compare this with the Qur'an, especially the winds men- 
tioned in the Qur'an with the winds that killed Job’s children. The description 
of Uz in the Bible will help us identify how widespread Job’s influence was, 
and ultimately how widespread the people of ’Ad were. We will also examine 
some of the other kings in the Edomite kinglist. 

The second king of Edom was Jobab. He was not the son of the first king 
Bela, but as mentioned previously, was the son of Zerah, the son of Ruel, a son 
of Esau. His reign is briefly recorded as follows: 


‘And Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of Bozrah reigned in his stead.” 
Gen. 36: 33. 


The ancient city of Bozrah is located on the eastern side of Wadi Arabah, 
north of Petra. The site of Sela is very near to it but farther north. (See the 
photo on the next page) With the identification of Bozrah we can see that the 
Edomites now controlled the country on the east side of the Arabah Valley. It 
appears as though Esau first lived on the west side of the Arabah Valley. The 
eastward expansion of the territory of Edom will be referred to again later. We 
will be noting a very great extension of Edomite dominion eastward from time 
to time. 

‘The reference to King Jobab is short and sparse but there is enough to 
open up a very lengthy investigation as to his identity. We cannot cover this 
in fullest detail here, but we will set out a number of points which seem to 
indicate that this king was none other than the illustrious and patient Job. The 
links between the two, Jobab and Job, are numerous and indicate that Job, the 
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Above: Bozrah occupied the flat hilltop in the center of the photo above. It was surrounded by 
steep cliffs on all sides and was attached to the hills behind by a narrow corridor. (Gibson, 2004) 


great example of suffering and patience, was elevated to the kingship at some 
time after his trying experience. 

A careful reading of the Book of Job shows that even before his great test- 
ing (with which alone the book is concerned) Job was a person of very high 
rank amongst his contemporaries. The opening chapter tells of his great wealth 
and piety, and significantly adds: 

“This man was the greatest of all the men of the east.” (Job 1:1-3) His high 
rank, then, cannot be doubted; but this is not all. 

Further on in the Book of Job we find that Job occupied and held the 
leading position in the National Council with the sheiks of his people. (Job 
29:2, 7-9, 21-24) As we have shown, this would be the people of “Uz” or ’Ad, 
which was in the land of Edom. He sat “chief” and “dwelt as a king in the 
army.” (verse 25) If he laughed at anyone’s counsel, thereby showing that he 
considered it poor advice, then others at once rejected it too, and “believed it 
not.” (verse 24) They all recognized that Job’s intellectual ability, keen insight 
and wide knowledge far exceeded that of all other members of the council, and 
they relied heavily upon him. 

After his distressing trial was over, we are told that Job was greater than 
even before. (Job 42:12) That being so, it would be no surprise that upon 
the death of Bela, the first king of Edom, the National Council composed of 


sheiks and other wise men, would elevate Job to the kingship. 
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Points aiding in matching Job and Jobab 


Here is a brief summary of some of the factors pointing to the identity of 


Job and Jobab. 


i. 


Personal Name. The similarity of names is most obvious. [yowb (Job) 
=| versus Lyowbab (Jobab) ==". The difference is basically the ad- 
dition of Ab, which designates “father” in Hebrew. Note that the 
book of Job is considered the oldest of the books of the Bible, and its 
original language may easily have been close to the language of Eber 
(or Edom). In this case the Book of Genesis and the Book of Job 
could possibly have taken the names from different sources, one being 
transcribed earlier than the other. 

Same Country. It seems clear they lived in the same country. Job 
lived in the Land of Uz. (Job 1:1) (Schaff, 1880, Article - Uz) Jobab 
was King of Edom, living at the city of Bozrah but Edom itself, we 
read elsewhere in the Bible, was located in the land of Uz. (Lamenta- 
tions 4:21) Evidently “Uz” was the name of a large area that included 
the Land of Edom. ‘Therefore, if Jobab lived in Edom, he also would 
have lived in Uz; and by this we find both Job and Jobab lived in the 
same country, the Land of Uz. 

Local Geographical Features. Jobab lived in Bozrah just south of 
the Dead Sea which receives most of its water from the Jordan River. 
The Jordan River was the largest river in that vicinity. Job, too, was 
acquainted with the Jordan River, and it is referred to symbolically as 
a very large flow of water. (Job 40:23) 

Lived About Same Time. Both lived after Ishmael was sent away by 
Abraham, and the establishing of the Ishmaelite tribes in the North- 
ern Arabian Desert. Esau’s descendant’s lived later in time than did 
Ishmael’s. Jobab belonged to the fourth generation from Easu. Job 
speaks of “the troops of Tema.” (Job 6:19) Assuming that Tema is 
one of the tribes descended from Ishmael (Genesis 25:15), we would 
then have positive proof that Job also lived shortly after the time of 
Ishmael. Job also speaks of “the companies of Sheba” who would be 
descendants of Sheba, a half-brother to Ishmael. (Genesis 25:3) None 
of these were full fledged tribes at this time. (see Founding of the Na- 
tions chart in chapter two) The orthodox view has been that the Book 
of Job belongs to the era before the Exodus. (Schaff, 1880, Article - 
Job) This puts the story of Job right into the same general period of 
history as the time of the early kings of Edom when Jobab reigned. 


5. Occupation. Jobab belonged to and reigned over a pastoral people 
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who laid much stress upon possessions of flocks and herds. Job, too, 
was a pastoral person possessing flocks and herds. 

6. Contemporary Persons. If we grant to Esau’s eldest son Eliphaz a 
normal life-span as was common in the family and descendants of 
Abraham, we find that this Eliphaz would be an old man, about 100 
years of age or more, before Jobab would begin to reign. Job’s chief 
friend was a man named Eliphaz the Temanite. He was evidently an 
old man, much older than Job’s father. Eliphaz speaks of himself and 
his two companions as “aged men,” saying, “With us are both the gray 
headed and very aged men, much elder than thy father.” (Job 15:10) 

From this it would seem that Job’s father was still living. Also, Elihu, a 
young man listening to Job and his three comforters, waited until these three 
had exhausted their arguments, “because they were older than he.” He then 
commences his discourse with the words, “I am young, and you are very old.” 
(Job 32:4, 6) 

This aged and very old friend of Job’s named Eliphaz is called “a Temanite.” 
This description of him as a Temanite greatly assists the identifying of Jobab 
with Job, for Eliphaz, Esau’s son, was actually the progenitor of the Temanites 
through Teman his son, as we have noted before. (Genesis 36: 11, 15) Prob- 
ably living with the family or tribe of sheik Teman, he would naturally come 
to be called “a Temanite.” As a man of great age and distantly related to Job, he 
would be expected to visit Job in his calamity. This is likely the same Eliphaz 
who, through his father Esau and his grandfather Isaac, would possess much 
knowledge of Jehovah God, such as is displayed in his discourses with Job. 

Again, if the young man Elihu the Buzite of the kindred of Ram in Job 
32:2 is to be linked with Abraham’s relatives “Buz” and “Aram” in Genesis 22: 
21, then the ties linking king Job with Jobab, a descendant from Abraham, are 
strengthened. 

There is, therefore, abundant reason for thinking that Jobab, King of 
Edom, and Job, the Patient One, may well have been one and the same person. 


Winds of Destruction 


Further linking Job with the “People of ‘Ad” in the Qur'an is the mention 
of destruction in the land of ’Ad by terrible winds. 

And the ’Ad, they were destroyed by a furious wind, exceedingly violent; He 
made it rage against them seven nights and eight days in succession: so that thou 
couldst see the (whole) people lying prostrate in its (path), as they had been roots 
of hollow palm-trees tumbled down! Then seest thou any of them left surviving? 
(Qur'an 89: 6-8) 
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Compare this to the verses in the Book of Job: 
While he was yet speaking, there came also another, and said, “Thy sons and thy 
daughters were eating and drinking wine in their eldest brothers house: And, 
behold, there came a great wind from the wilderness, and smote the four corners 
of the house, and it fell upon the young men, and they are dead; and I only am 
escaped alone to tell thee.” Job 1:18-1 
In both of these accounts, the story line is similar: strong winds destroyed 
buildings and killed people. Years later as Muhammad communicated to the 
people of Mecca about the history of Arabia, the people of ’Ad were an im- 
portant part of their memory. Not only did they remember that ’Ad was once 
a great kingdom, they also remembered the great windstorm that destroyed 
buildings and killed many people. Later we will also note that the early Mus- 
lims remembered how the people of Ad turned from monotheism to polythe- 
ism. 


Further indications of expansion 


If we accept the identification of Jobab with Job then several very impor- 
tant factors to our contention follow. The power and influence of the new 
Kingdom of Edom was still spreading and becoming more firmly established. 
From the original starting point on the west side of the Arabah (a deep valley 
stretching from the Dead Sea southward to the Gulf of Aqaba) the Edomites 
had expanded eastward into and across this valley. The city of Bozrah is on the 
east side of the valley and was held by them, and they were overrunning and 
occupying the Arabian Desert to the east of that. 

There is evidence that the Arabian Desert used to be better watered and 
was much more habitable than it is now. With slightly higher moisture levels 
it would have been very suitable for grazing sheep. As it is, Bedouin shepherds 
still take their flocks of sheep deep into the deserts covering all the area from 
the mountains of Petra to as far as Wadi Sirhan. 

Job (or Jobab), during the reign of Bela his predecessor, was the greatest 
of the men of the east. (Job 1:3, Bene-Kedem) There were clashes with the 
ancient Chaldeans who belonged to the region nearer the Euphrates River on 
the opposite or eastern side of the desert. (Job 1:17) Indeed, there is a tradi- 
tion that Job drank of the waters of “Job’s Well” at the Haran Gate of the city 
of Orfah, situated on the south bank of the Euphrates River. (Schaff, 1880, 
Article - Uz) It seems that Job who only became the tribal ruler in his old age 
(making him “Job-ab”) must have made his power felt far to the east, punish- 
ing the Chaldeans who had slaughtered his servants and stolen his camels years 


before. (Job 1:17) 
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The Assyriologist and Sumerologist Samuel Noah Kramer in his 1959 
book History Begins at Sumer: Thirty-Nine “Firsts” in Recorded History (Kramer, 
1988), provides us with a translation of a Sumerian text which he argues is a 
parallel of the Biblical story of Job. Clearly the story of Job and his suffering 
was known throughout the Middle East, even in very ancient times. 

There were clashes, too, with the Sabeans who raided the land and stole 
Job’s oxen and donkeys. (Job 1:14-15) Archaeological research has shown that 
the Sabeans migrated southward through Arabia about 1200 BC. In Southern 
Arabia they established a very powerful kingdom centered at Saba. (See chap- 
ter fourteen, Southern Arabia) Prior to this migration the Sabeans (people of 
Sheba, Genesis 10:28) evidently lived somewhere in Central or Northern Ara- 
bia. A moment’ reflection will give us reason to suspect that the Kingdom of 
Saba lay too far south (over 1,000 miles away) to harmonize readily with raids 
on cattle and donkey herds near Edom. Therefore we have the strongest type 
of evidence here that the story of Job antedates the Sabean migration south- 
ward. It would be perfectly natural, if the Edomites were expanding eastward 
into Northern Arabia prior to 1200 BC, that they would come into conflict 
with the Sabeans. Here the story of Job fits the earlier picture. 

On the other hand, if Saba had already migrated into Southern Arabia, 
the Edomite kingdom might have been very large indeed. While living in 
Yemen I had opportunity to visit what is known as Job’s grave in Yemen. It 
is located several miles outside of the city of San’a. Later in this book we will 
examine a mosque located at another site known as Job’s Tomb near Salalah 
in Oman. It seems the memory of Job is imprinted all over the Middle East. 

Job’s enormous wealth is a factor of evidence not to be overlooked. It in- 
dicates an era of prosperity among the Edomites. Later, when he became king 
of Edom, Job would be a very wealthy ruler. 

Putting all this information together we begin to catch a glimpse through 
the haze of the years of a young, flourishing, nomadic kingdom, spreading and 
pushing outward and extending its sway. By the time of its second king the 
Edomites already held control over a more or less wide strip of the Arabian 
desert east of Edom. 


The reign of Husham 


In Genesis 36:34 the Edomite kinglist continues: “And Jobab died, and 
Husham of the land of Teman reigned in his stead.” 

We are not informed as to who Husham’s father was, and in the absence 
of contrary information, we could assume that he was the son of the preceding 


king, that is, of Jobab. We note that Husham was of the Land of Teman, which 
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was the home of Eliphaz the Temanite, Job’s chief friend. (Job 2:11) It would 
be no surprise for a ruler of Uz to make his home in the land of Teman, which 
was a part of Edom, when Eliphaz the chief friend of the family lived there. 
The link seems very natural, and serves as one more tie in connecting Job with 
the Edomites in the land of Uz. 

We are told nothing further about King Husham, nor do we glean any 
information here concerning expansion of Edom during his reign. King Hush- 
am then passes from view. 


The reign of Hadad I 


“And Husham died, and Hadad the son of Bedad, who smote Midian in the 
field of Moab, reigned in his stead: and the name of his city was Avith.” (Genesis 
36: 35) 

This king whom we shall call Hadad I was not the son of the former king 
Husham, but was the son of Bedad. Therefore a new dynasty commences with 
Hadad I. 

As the most significant event and exploit of this king’s reign, it is recorded 
that he defeated Midian, doing so within the borders of Moab. The Midianites 
lived on the edge of the Arabian Desert on the eastern border of Moab. Quite 
a few important facts can be gathered from this record of war and victory. 

First, it becomes apparent that Moab had, at some time prior to this, 
conquered and displaced the Emmims, the first inhabitants of the land, as 
recorded in Deuteronomy 2:9-11, 17. It seems altogether probable that the 
three conquests referred to there, the conquest of the Horites by the Edomites, 
the conquest of the Emmims by the Moabites, and the conquest of the Zam- 
zummims by the Ammonites, all occurred at about the same date; indeed, they 
could have been closely related events. This was an early Semitic conquest of 
the fringe lands around Canaan. 

Second, we observe the Edomite tribesmen occupying and waging a victo- 
rious war on Moabite soil. Since this took place on Moabite soil, either Moab 
was friendly and cooperative with Edom, or had been conquered by or was 
dominated over by Edom. In either case, Edom emerges as the more powerful 
nation, emphasizing once more that Edom was coming more to the forefront. 

Third, we see Midian defeated by Hadad I. Midian is therefore added to 
the territory controlled by Edom in addition to the areas mentioned before 
under the previous kings. 

Fourth, we get a hint of the northerly limit at this time, at least on the east 
side of Canaan. 

From this time on Edom exercised dominion over Moab and Midian. 
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The ancient northern border of Moab (before the rise of Sihon the Amorite, 
king of Heshbon) was the River Jabbok, which empties into the Jordan River. 
(Numbers 21:24-26) This would likely be the northern limit of Edom’s King- 
dom at that time. 

We can assume that under Hadad I, Edom still maintained sway over the 
Arabian Desert as it did under Jobab. Therefore a large Arabian Desert Empire 
was now in existence. The evidences all support the idea of the Empire of ’Uz 
(Ad) continuing under Hadad I and succeeding kings, as we shall see later. 

The record clearly emphasizes that the capital city of Hadad I was Avith. 
The site of this city is unknown. There are two possibilities that have been 
suggested. 

First, the name Avith has been linked with a people known as “Avim” 
or “Avites” mentioned in Deuteronomy 2:23. These people lived somewhere 
around the southwest border of Palestine. Their northern limit was at or near 
Azzah or Gaza. Some of the Avites ( = citizens of Avith?) were still there in 
Joshua’s day. (Joshua 13:3) In that very region Sir Flinders Petrie discovered 
a number of Hyksos graves which we will later show were connected to ’Ad. 
However, this solution is doubtful, as this king’s capital would then have been 
located outside of Edom proper. 

The second possibility is that the Biblical Avith is the ancient city of Ava- 
ris located on the eastern edge of the Nile River delta. Although this area was 
firmly held by Egypt, we will discover in the next chapter that right about this 
time, nomads from Arabia invaded Egypt and settled in the very city of Avaris. 
This will help us link the Hyksos people with Edom. 


The reign of Samlah 


‘And Hadad died, and Samlah of Masrekah reigned in his stead.” Genesis 
36:36 

Hadad I was succeeded by Samlah, who was possibly Hadad’s son. Aside 
from this brief reference we know nothing of this king’s reign, nor do we know 
the location of his capital city Masrekah. He was followed by a king named 
Saul, possibly his son. 


The reign of Saul 


‘And Samlah died, and Saul of Rehoboth by the river reigned in his stead.” 
Genesis 36:37 

It is startling to read that King Saul’s capital city was “Rehoboth by the 
river.” This city was very far from Edom proper. It lay roughly 400 miles to the 
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northeast, near the banks of the great River Euphrates, and for years has been 
identified with Rahabah, situated twenty-eight miles below the juncture of the 
Khabour River with the Euphrates. (Schaff, 1880, Article - Rehoboth) Since 
the discovery and excavation of Mari, a very important city only about 30 
miles southeast of Rahabah, it has become common among scholars to ignore 
Rahabah altogether. I am currently unaware of any detailed investigation of 
Rahabah and its immediate vicinity and so cannot claim that there was a “city” 
there in the second millennium B.C. 

Several factors remain that suggest the Rehoboth of Genesis 36:37 lay 
somewhere near this region. 

1. It was “by the river,” a term otherwise understood to mean by the Eu- 
phrates. In the Bible the Euphrates is often just called “the river” as 
reference through a concordance will amply prove. 

2. As to the suggestion by some that this Rehoboth is er-Ruheibah in the 
Negev, south-westerly from Beer-sheba, we seem to have no evidence 
whatever that there was a “city” at that place in early times (Early or 
Middle Bronze Age); moreover, that place is not ever said to be “by the 
river.” 

3. Avery important factor is that the Mari tablets actually mention a place 
called “Rehoboth.” It is a far cry from Mari to the northwestern Ne- 
gev. It therefore seems most doubtful that the Mari tablets refer to 
er-Ruheibah which is so tiny a spot and so far away. It is far more likely 
to refer to a place relatively close to Mari where the tablets were actually 
unearthed. 

4. Itis fairly certain that Mari was only a little south of the Hurrian bound- 
ary. This indicates that Rahabah near the Euphrates, lying north-west- 
erly from Mari, was probably within Hurrian territory. If the Edomites 
were destroying or had destroyed the Hurrians, then Rahabah could 
have fallen into Edomite hands. ‘This may be giving too wide a meaning 
to the Biblical statement that the Edomites destroyed and supplanted 
the Horites (Hurrians), but the idea should not be too readily discount- 
ed as sometimes the Biblical statements have been found to have a wider 
scope than at first supposed. 

As already stated, it is truly startling to learn that a king of Edom should 
establish his capital 400 miles away from his own country! Clearly the 
Edomite kingdom had now spread out enormously north-eastwards to the 
Euphrates River (perhaps doing so under Samlah’s reign, bringing Edom close 
to Assyria.) 

The story of the Hyksos preserved in “Josephus Against Apion” states that 
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Salatis their king feared the Assyrians, upon which Breasted the author com- 
ments: “If we eliminate the absurd reference to the Assyrians, the story may 
be reasonable.” (“A History of the Ancient Egyptians’ Section 172) But here 
we wish to point out that if the Edomites were the Hyksos, as we will suggest 
in the next chapter, and if the Edomite capital city had been established at 
Rahabah prior to the conquest of Egypt, then a reference to war with Assyria 
might indeed be quite historically correct. 

Possibly the business of further conquests in this direction, or beyond the 
river, made it advisable for King Saul (called Shaul in I Chronicles 1:48) to set 
up the seat of his government so far from Edom proper. 

It is important to observe that these nomad kings of Edom did not hesi- 
tate to establish their capitals away from their homeland, just as we know the 
Hyksos kings did when they invaded Egypt, for they established their capital 
right in Egypt. 


Extent of the Edomite Empire 


Let’s review now, for a moment, the widest extent of this Edomite Empire, 
as hinted at in the Bible and by tradition. The empire takes in a wide sweep 
of 500 miles across Northern Arabia, from Avim at the southwest corner of 


Palestine near Egypt to Orfah on the lower Euphrates River; from Rahabah 
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or Rehoboth on the north side; then 600 miles southward to Teyma or Tema 
southeast of Edom, (Rogers, 1926, page 374) or perhaps as far south as Sheba 
in Southern Yemen. In effect, the Edomites may have controlled much of the 
Arabian Peninsula during this time. 

This very extensive area includes all the range of country inhabited by the 
Ishmaelites or Northern Arabians (Genesis 25:18) described as “from Havilah.” 
(Halil in Central Arabia) (Barton in Archaeology and the Bible, page 541 treats 
“Havalah” as meaning Arabia in general; but George Adam Smith in a much 
older work, “Historical Atlas of the Holy Land,” identifies it with Hail or Hayil 
in Central Arabia) So from Havilah to “Shur, that is before Egypt” (the region 
of the Isthmus of Suez) “as thou goest toward Assyria” (which would be in the 
general direction of Rahabah or Rehoboth). From this it can be inferred that 
the Ishmaelites (North Arabians) were included in this great Edomite Empire, 
either by conquest or by voluntary cooperation; more likely by cooperation in 
view of Esau’s family ties with Ishmael. It is possible that Hadad’s defeat of the 
Midianites involved the Ishmaelites also, since the Midianites and Ishmaelites 
often worked jointly. (Genesis 37:25-28, 36; 39:1; Judges 8:21-24) 

That an empire of this size should exist upon the very border of Egypt 
and the two not come into vital conflict seems impossible, human nature be- 
ing what it is. I believe the two did clash and that the Edomite semi-nomadic 
hordes (including Ishmaelites, Hittites, and Hivite bands, with the remnant of 
the Horites) caught Egypt in an unprepared condition, simply walked through 
Egypt's light defences and poured into the Nile Delta and Lower Egypt, so tak- 
ing the country without any real battle at all. 

Now what would the Egyptians call this mixed nomadic horde breaking 
into and sweeping over the Delta Region? Obviously they would refer to them 
as: 

e “Arabian” They came from Northern Arabia (Ishmaelites) 

e “Asiatics” They had Hittite and Hebrew blood in them (Edomites) 

and quite likely Hittites from Canaan assisted them 

e “Barbarians” They were nomadic 

e “Phoenicians” They were of mixed Canaanite and Hebrew origin 

e “Rulers of Countries” They already ruled over a number of other 

countries, as we have seen. (Barton, “Archaeology and the Bible,” P. 
35, mentions the Hyksos ruled other countries previously. Breasted, 
“A History of the Ancient Egyptians,” Section 19, also states the Hyksos 
evidently ruled over a number of countries before invading Egypt) 

And that is exactly what the Egyptians called the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings who attacked them from Arabia at this very time period. 
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Turning back to the Egyptian references of the Hyksos people we find 
an astonishing parallel and similarity between the Hyksos and the Edomites 
(Ad). 
Both are Semites (Semitic language and names). 
Both have Hebrew characteristics. 
Both have Hittite traits. 
Both appear to have been shepherds (after Manetho). 
Both are Arabians (Ishmael = Northern Arabia.) 
Both lived easterly from Lower Egypt. 


of aS a 


‘the resemblance is close if not exact, and certainly is most remarkable. 
Where else can we find so complete a similarity? None of the strictly Canaan- 
ite entities seem to fit points 2 and 5. The Moabites and the Ammonites do 
not, as far as we know, fit with points 3 and 5; Arabian tribes beyond Edom 
do not seem to fit point 3. Only Edom seems to fit at all points with what we 
know of the Hyksos. 

One wonders how two separate peoples could be so racially and linguisti- 
cally alike! The thought can scarcely be resisted that instead of two peoples, we 
are viewing one entity whose description has come down to us through three 
separate channels and under different names. One channel is the Egyptian 
sources under the name “Hyksos,” the second channel is the Hebrew sources 
under the name “Edom,” and finally, as found in Islamic literature, the “people 
of ’Ad.” 

But as yet we still do not have proof; only the suggestion. Most striking as 
the foregoing similarity surely is, we have next to set forth indications of the 
tremendous growth of this alliance of tribes led by the Edomites and point out 
how it appears to dovetail into the Hyksos story. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


"AD AND THE PHARAOHS 


It is interesting to note that the Qur'an distinctly ties Pharaoh with the 
kingdom of ’Ad. (We will address Thamud’s connection with ’Ad in a later 
chapter) 

Dost thou not consider how thy Lord dealt with Ad, with many-columned 
Tram, the like of which was not created in the lands; and with Thamud, who 
carved the rocks in the valley; and with Pharaoh, firm of right, who were rebel- 
lious in these lands, and multiplied inquiry therein? Therefore thy Lord poured 
on them the disaster of his punishment. Lo! thy Lord is ever watchful. 

Qur'an 89:6-14 (Pickthall) 


The Hyksos 
The mysterious Hyksos or “Shepherd Kings” of ancient Egypt have long 


presented scholars with one of the more puzzling questions of history. These 
people were foreigners, not Egyptians. They invaded the country and then 
reigned in the land of the Nile as Pharaohs. Prof J. H. Breasted (1919, Sec- 
tion 170) gives the invasion date as 1657 B.C., but remarks it could be ear- 
lier. Encyclopaedia Americana, Canadian Edition 1963, Article Egypt under 
“Chronology” dates the Hyksos Dynasties XV and XVI as 1730 - 1580, after 
the dates given by William Stevenson Smith. The Hyksos invasion could have 
been as early as 1849 B.C. Brills New Pauly (Supplements I) gives 1700-1648 
BC (BNP) as the dates. So, seemingly out of nowhere, a Hyksos king called 
Salatis, with his people, suddenly swarmed in on horseback across the eastern 
border of Lower Egypt. 

For a few generations these Hyksos people, as the Egyptians called them, 
ruled vigorously from the Delta of the Nile, part of which time they dominat- 
ed all of Egypt. During this time they took on all the titles of native Pharaohs. 
They even adopted Egyptian ways, yet they were never absorbed by or loved 
by the Egyptians. Indeed the Egyptians seemed to have hated them intensely. 
The Hyksos seemed to hold sway over an enormous ancient empire of which 
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Then, as suddenly as they had mysteriously 


back out of Egypt, possibly not very long 

before the birth of Moses, the Hyksos kings with their great empire promptly 
faded and disappeared never to rise again. To date, no other trace of these 
people has ever been identified again. 

Where did these people go when they vanished in retreat? When Ahmose 
I (the Egyptian king who founded the XVIII" Dynasty) drove the Hyksos 
armies from his country soon after 1550 BC (BNP), the Hyksos retreated not 
only to southern Palestine, but they appear to have retreated out of history 
itself! 

The great Hyksos Empire became a forgotten empire, unrecorded in pre- 
served history until the science of archaeology began piecing together the ex- 
citing bits of evidence dug up here and there. No one has yet succeeded in 
tracing their retreat any farther, or in discovering their home towards which 
they seemed to be returning. Who were these people? Many speculations and 
suggestions have been made. Some researchers have suggested they came from 
Kadesh and others suggest other cities in Syria. Some historians have looked 
toward Palestine itself. Still others try to link them with the Hittites of Asia 
Minor, and for a little while it was speculated that they might have been Hur- 
rians. Some have gone as far as suggesting that their original home was beyond 
the Caucasus, while others have tried to connect them with the early Hebrews, 
relatives of the Israelites. Breasted argues for the city of Kadesh in Syria as the 
center of the Hyksos power. (Breasted, 1919, page 175) George A. Barton in 
Archeology and the Bible, 1952 notes the drift of opinion toward the Hittites as 
being either the Hyksos or the leading faction in the Hyksos hordes. (Barton, 
1952, pages 28-29) On the other hand the Encyclopedia Americana, Cana- 
dian Edition, Article Egypt, says “The Hyksos.... in addition to unidentifiable 
people, included a fair proportion of those speaking Hurrian and Semitic.” 
The mention of “Hurrian” (Horite) is important. (See also Prof. J. H. Breasted 
in The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. II, 
Chicago, 1930)... it is all very uncertain. The Hyksos remain an enigma and 
an unsolved riddle due to the scantiness of Hyksos records. 

It is unfortunate that many of the monuments of the Hyksos kings of 
Egypt have been lost. Such monuments would no doubt have supplied the key 
to the information we now seek. The Delta region of Egypt where the Hyksos 
appear to have established their capital after entering Egypt is not as favorable 
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to the preservation of records as Upper Egypt is. It is also possible that later 
Egyptian kings may have sought to destroy every trace of the hated invaders by 
throwing down and demolishing all their monuments. (Breasted, 1919, page 
173-9) While archaeologists have discovered only a few traces of the Hyksos, 
a few records have been preserved, outside of occasional references in later 
Egyptian writings. The following is a brief summary giving the main points of 
our knowledge of these mysterious kings. 


No. 1. The extent of the Hyksos Empire 


The Egyptian historian Manetho (who lived before Christ, yet fifteen 
long centuries after the Hyksos) believed the name “Hyksos” to mean “Shep- 
herd Kings.” Many writers still refer to them under this name. As the Hyksos 
were Semites and are also called “Arabians,” there may be an element of truth 
to this idea. 

The early Arabians were commonly shepherds, and Manetho may have 
been familiar with traditions current in his day that gave him reason to believe 
they actually had been shepherds. This may have influenced his deduction in 
the meaning of the obscure word, “Hyksos.” 

Modern scholars however are inclined to believe Manetho was mistak- 
en in his derivation of the word. They think it means,“Rulers of Countries.” 
Breasted refers to the name as “Rulers of Countries” on page 172. Barton, on 
page 35 states that the equivalent to the term “Ruler of Countries” was in use 
prior to this in Babylon and other Mesopotamian cities, and it would have 
been perfectly natural for Semitic Hyksos to use it. 

Encyclopedia Americana, Canadian Edition, in the article “Egypt” under 
Hyksos Period equates the name Hyksos with the Egyptian “Hikau Khasut” 
or “rulers of foreign lands.” Nevertheless, the idea of “shepherd” is strangely 
persistent. The Hyksos are constantly referred to by writers as “nomads” and 
“bedouin.” (Mackensie, 1907, page 257) 

Breasted, after arguing for Kadesh in Syria as being the Hyksos’ home, 
speaks on page 175 of the possibility that the Hebrew tribes were in Egypt as 
“a part of the Bedouin allies of the Kadesh or Hyksos Empire, whose presence 
there brought into the tradition the partially correct impression that the Hyk- 
sos were shepherds.” Were the men of Kadesh Bedouins? Our theory allows 
that the Hyksos were actually mainly a shepherd people when they invaded 
Egypt, a point the Egyptians would have felt keenly and would never have 
forgotten, as they despised shepherds. 

Certainly, what we now learn of them bears out that meaning very well. 


According to Sir Charles Marston in “The Bible Comes Alive,” (Marston, 
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1937, pg 42) the word means “Royal Bedouin.” He draws attention to the 
Ras Shamra or Ugarit tablets which mention the existence of Arabs in South- 
ern Palestine in Patriarchal times who spoke an archaic Hebrew. Adam Zertal 
notes that there is evidence of Hyksos having lived near Dothan in Israel from 
1750-1550 B.C. (Zertal, 2005) 

Prof. Breasted states on pages 170-173 that monuments of Khian (or 
“John”), one of the Hyksos rulers, have been found not only in Lower Egypt 
(the Delta region where they resided) but also 350 miles away to the south 
at Gebelen in Upper Egypt. His royal cartouches are also found in Southern 
Palestine and his name turns up 450 miles off across the sea to the northwest 
on the Island of Crete! It is also found 750 miles away to the northeast, in the 
distance lands beyond Palestine, Syria and the Arabian Desert where a granite 
lion bearing his cartouche upon its breast was found near Baghdad! Consider 
the far reach of these points on the map below. 

No wonder Prof. Breasted, when viewing the great wide sweep of this as- 
tonishing evidence , was moved to say that a person cannot behold it without 
entertaining the suggestion of, “... a vision of an empire which once stretched 
from the Euphrates to the first cataract of the Nile.” 

Were the Hyksos kings really “Rulers of Countries’? Yes, indeed! As heads 


of an empire which embraced such an extensive area as indicated by the loca- 
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tions of these monuments, they truly ruled over many countries and varied 
peoples. They must have dominated the world of their day. 

This, then, is our first point. There was a great Hyksos Empire which 
was centered in or not far from Lower Egypt, its general area as indicated on 
the previous page. The Hyksos entered Egypt from the east, and strangely, 
instead of dominating Egypt from without; that is, from their own capital, 
they moved into Egypt and made that their center. These facts will be quite 
important to our later studies. 


No. 2. Race and language of the Hyksos 


As to the race and language of the Hyksos, scholars were at first fully 
agreed they were Semites. They spoke a language closely akin to Hebrew. Then 
further research also detected a strong Hurrian element in their language, and 
suggestions were made that the Hyksos were Hittites. One researcher proposed 
a possible Amorite connection. Barton, “Archeology and the Bible” pages 28-29 
states that most scholars have thought the Hyksos were Semites, but now some 
think they were Hittites or led by Hittites. On page 35 he suggests that they 
could have been Amorites. Dr. Merrill F Unger in “Archaeology and the Old 
Testament,” (Unger, 1959, page 14) states: “Eventually there arose a new king 
over Egypt, who ... knew not Joseph.(Exodus 1:8) Therefore the long years of 
oppression began. This new king seems to have been the founder or an early 
king of the powerful 18th dynasty (1546...1319).” 

Since the Hyksos invasion of Egypt was led by Semites as studies have 
shown, and not by Hurrians or Indo-Aryans, it appears that the expulsion of 
the Hyksos around the middle of the 16th century B.C. was the important 
event that resulted in the oppression of the Israelites. Therefore we conclude 
that scholars now again consider the puzzling Hyksos to be mainly a Semitic 
people, but with a Hurrian element, which we must not overlook. 

On their monuments the Egyptians called the Hyksos “Asiatics” and “Bar- 
barians.” Manetho calls them “Arabians” and “Phoenicians.” The Jewish writer 
Josephus, who lived in the time of the early Christians and was a contempo- 
rary to the events in the later chapters of the Book of Acts, found the facts con- 
cerning the Hyksos that were known at that time to be very similar to those of 
his own nation. He jumped to the conclusion that the Hyksos tradition was 
but a garbled account of the children of Israel in Egypt before the Exodus. This 
we know is not correct, as the Israelites were slaves, not kings of a great empire, 
but it does reveal that those traditions concerning the Hyksos made them ap- 
pear racially to be very similar to the Israelites who were Hebrews. 


Sir Charles Marston in “The Bible Comes Alive” argues that the Hyksos 
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were a Hebrew people, though not Israelites. That is, they were of the same 
racial line as Abraham, who was a Hebrew. Marston also links the Hyksos with 
Arabs in part. We believe that in this he was very near to the solution. 

Of course, we must recognize that there were other Hebrews aside from 
Abraham and his descendants, the Israelites. As Dr. Arthur Custance very 
keenly observed in a personal communication to my father, “Joseph when talk- 
ing to Pharaoh’ butler says he was “stolen out of the land of the Hebrews.” (Genesis 
40:15) Dr. Custance continues, “But the mere presence of Jacob and his family 
in Palestine would hardly warrant it being called Hebrew-land. Evidently a much 
wider Hebrew domination was in fact existing, a domination by others than Isra- 
elites, who were, nevertheless, termed Hebrews.” (http://www.custance.org) 

Even at the time of Joseph, those Hebrews descended from Terah and 
Abraham were becoming numerous in some areas. Both the Ishmaelites and 
the Midianites who purchased Joseph from his brothers were Hebrew entities, 
descended from Abraham. No doubt other Hebrew groups had sprung up 
from the families of Abraham’s father Terah, and the general area where these 
groups existed from Edom up into Mesopotamia might thereby be termed 
Hebrew-Land. (See the chart: The Founding of the Nations, page 30) 

To sum this matter up, it seems clear that the Hyksos were definitely a 
Semitic people, or led by those who were predominantly Semitic, and that 
there was a Hurri element as well. Racially, they were very like the Israelites 
and could be Hebrews of some sort, or were similar to Hebrews. 

This racial data is so important to our study that we will summarize it 
here. To discover the origins of the Hyksos, we find we must look for a people 
who can rightly be called any and all of the following: 

1. Asiatic From an Egyptian point of view this meant that they were 





racially not Egyptians but foreigners and strangers from the east. 

2. Barbarians The Egyptians considered the Hysksos as a people to be 
on a lower cultural plane than themselves. 

3. Arabians This would be a people linked with the deserts of Arabia, as 
shepherds, Bedouin, nomads, etc. 

4, Phoenicians Referring to Canaanites, either directly from the Land of 
Canaan or a related people. 

5. Semites A people speaking a Semitic tongue, but with a Hurrian ele- 





ment. 

6. Hebrew A people so like the Israelites that the two could be confused 
by a later Hebrew writer. Each of these factors will be referred to later 
in our search for the Hyksos homeland. Each will be accounted for. 
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No. 3 The Hyksos city “Avaris” 


The first Hyksos king is said by Manetho to have been Salatis. The account 
runs that Salatis built himself a capital city named Avaris, somewhere east of 
Bubastis. It is described as being located east of the eastern arm of the Nile 
as it fans out in the Delta. For several years my father David J. Gibson and 
other historians have suggested that the city Avaris would be close to or in the 
desert area, either in or not too far from the east side of the Delta towards the 
southwestern corner of Palestine. Some historians have identified Avaris with 
Tanis which is called Zoan in the Bible. 

Philip Schaffs Bible Dictionary Eleventh Edition (first published some- 
where about 1885) Article, “Zoan,” identifies Zoan with Tanis and Avaris. 
This city has now been tentatively identified as Tell el-Dab’a in the Nile Delta. 
Breasted, “A History of the Ancient Egyptians,” in Section 171 states the exact 
site of Avaris is still “undetermined.” However, Holladay has now clearly iden- 
tified it with Tell-el-Dab’a, in the northeastern region of the Nile. (Holladay, 
1997, pages 183-252 ) It was a well-developed center of trade with a busy har- 
bour catering to over 300 ships during a trading season.(Booth 2005, page 40) 
Artifacts excavated at a temple erected in the Hyksos period have produced 
goods from all over the Aegean world. ‘The temple even had Minoan-like wall 
paintings that are similar to those found on Crete at the Palace of Knossos. A 
large mud-brick tomb has also been excavated to the west of the temple. 

‘The site of Tell el-Dab’a began to be excavated in the mid 1960's by Dr. 
Manfred Bietak of the Austrian Institute in Cairo. He found evidence of an 
extensive occupation by an intrusive non-Egyptian population which led him 
to identify the cultural objects he found as being almost identical to Middle 
Bronze Age artifacts from Syria-Palestine. This in turn led to the belief that Tell 
el-Dab’a was the lost town-site of the Asiatic Hyksos peoples of Egyptian texts. 
Years later the city was later called Pi-Ramesses. Excavations are continuing 
under the Institute of Egyptology at the University of Vienna. 

It is of interest to observe that the eastern border of Egypt has been con- 
sidered by the majority of scholars to extend across the desert to beyond the 
Isthmus of Suez as far as Wadi el ’Arish. They have maintained that this wadi, 
though dry most of the year, is called “the river of Egypt” in many Bible pas- 
sages, and therefore name it as the real boundary between Egypt and Canaan. 
On the other hand, H. Bar- Deroma in an article, “The River of Egypt” (Nahal 
Mizraim, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Jan.-June 1960, page 37), studies 
the passages and gives sound reason to believe “the river of Egypt” is the Nile 
and/or the eastern or Pelusaic arm thereof in the Delta in particular. 
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The Avim or Avites lived somewhere in this vicinity in the times of Mo- 
ses and Joshua. (Deuteronomy 2:23; Joshua 13:3) The name is phonetically 
similar to “Avaris,” the Hyksos capital, but no connection has yet been shown. 

When the Egyptians finally began to regain power, the Hyksos were be- 
sieged in this city of Avaris for an unknown length of time; it may have been 
a long, hard siege. When the city ultimately fell before the growing power of 
Pharaoh Ahmose I, the Hyksos lost all control of Egypt and had to retreat to 
the city of Sharuhen in Southern Palestine. 


No. 4. The Hyksos had horses and bowmen 


It is well known that the Hyksos kings owned and used horses. Indeed, 
it is quite generally believed that it was the Hyksos who introduced the horse 
into Egypt, since pre-Hyksos monuments do not mention these animals while 
later monuments do. Breasted, Section 20, speaks of the “importation of the 
horse by the Hyksos.” The Encyclopaedia Americana, Canadian Edition, arti- 
cle, “History, Ancient,” says, “The Hyksos” contribution was the introduction 
of the horse and the war chariot.” Again, in the article “Egypt,” under Hyksos 
Period, it states, “Barbarians though they were, the Hyksos were aided in their 
conquest not only by internal weaknesses of the Egyptian state, but also by 
their technologically superior war material, the horse and chariots, body ar- 
mor, and the composite bow.” It is important to notice that Ishmael was “an 
archer” par excellence. (Genesis 21:20) Therefore the composite bow may have 
been introduced by the Ishmaelites. Certainly the combination of numbers, 
bowmen and horses gave the Hyksos a technological advantage. 

Sir Flinders Petrie, when excavating Hyksos graves in Southern Palestine 
at Tell el Ajjul near Gaza, found that horses had been buried with their owners. 
Certainly the horses must have been loved and held in highest esteem by these 
men to merit burial with their masters. (See, “A Pompeii of Southern Palestine” 
in “The Illustrated London News,” June 20,1931, page 1050, also articles in 
the same journal under dates of May 14,1932, page 814, and July 9, 1932, 
page 57) 

Archaeologists have also discerned several cemeteries in Tell el-Dab’a be- 
longing to the Second Intermediate Period during their excavations. These 
burial sites date from late Dynasty XIII to the end of the Hyksos period. One 
of the more remarkable finds was a mud-brick vaulted tomb to the west of 
the main temple enclosure which apparently belonged to a Hyksos warrior. 
He was buried with his weapons; a well-preserved copper sword (the earliest 
of its type found in Egypt), a dagger, as well as other gravegoods and offer- 
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ings. The skeleton of his horse was found in the entrance to the tomb, and 
next to the northeastern wall the body of a young girl - thought to have been 
a servant, perhaps a sacrifice, who was interred at the time of her master’s 
burial. A number of other horse-burials have recently been uncovered. (See 
Egyptian Monuments: http://www.egyptsites.co.uk/lower/delta/eastern/daba/ 
daba.html.) Whatever people we seek to identify as the Hyksos, they will be a 


people having horses. 


No. 5. The religion of the Hyksos 


In the matter of religion it seems most evident that the later Hyksos kings 
worshipped “Sutekh” or “Seth.” Breasted, page 178 states, “Their patron god 
Sutekh is of course the Egyptianized form of some Syrian Baal.” This Egyptian 
name may be identified as the god “Baal” of the Phoenicians or Canaanites, 
or shall we say, one of the many “Baals” as local districts had their own “Baal- 
gods.” 

Breasted translates a folk-tale circulating in Egypt four hundred years later, 
which includes this statement concerning Apophis, one of the Hyksos Kings: 
“Now King Apophis made Sutekh his Lord serving no other god, who was in 
the whole land, save Sutekh. He built the temple in beautiful and everlasting 
work.” One might think from this that some of the earlier Hyksos kings wor- 
shipped some other god either solely or as well as Sutekh, until King Apophis 
“made Sutekh his Lord.” 

Nevertheless, it is certain Sutekh (or Baal) was one of their chief gods, and 
at times possibly their only god. What other god or gods they may have had 
before, the Egyptian records do not reveal. ‘Therefore, in our identification, we 
must look for a people who worshipped “Baal” in one form or another. 


No. 6. The date of the Hyksos Empire 


The time frame when the Hyksos kings ruled in Egypt and the date of 
their great empire is well established in relation to Egyptian history of that pe- 
riod. It fills or nearly fills the time between the Middle Kingdom and the New 
Empire commencing with the Eighteenth Dynasty. We may say it occupies the 
gap between the XII" and the XVIII Dynasties. 

The chronology of the XVII Dynasty is relatively good, and links up 
well with Palestinian and Babylonian events both through written records (as 
monuments and the Amarna Letters) and by archaeological evidences. 

Ahmose I, the first king of the XVIII" Dynasty of Egypt, is the king who 
drove the Hyksos out of Egypt. The Pharaoh that ruled during the time of the 
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Exodus in Bible history was either Amenhotep II, Thutmose IV (of the XVIII" 
Dynasty), or Merneptab (of the XIX" Dynasty), by the most popular theories. 
This gives us a rough method of linking the time of the Hyksos Empire with 
Biblical history. 

The collapse of the Hyksos Empire was about 160 years before Amenho- 
tep II and Thutmose IV, and about 350 years before Merneptah; so we may say 
the fall of the Hyksos Empire was about 160 to 350 years before the Exodus of 
the Children of Israel from Egypt. Using the long chronology of the sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt, that is, that they were in Egypt for 430 years (Exodus 
12:40-41), I believe this indicates that the Hyksos Empire existed while Israel 
sojourned in Egypt. More will be said on this later. 

From a theological point of view, there is no conflict between Exodus 
12:40-41 and Paul’s statement in Galatians 3:17 if emphasis is put on the 
word “confirmed” in Paul’s statement. Then this verse would mean that the 
Abrahamic Covenant was confirmed 430 years before the giving of the law, 
which confirmation would naturally be the last confirmation given to the Pa- 
triarchs. The last time the Abrahamic Covenant was confirmed to the Patri- 
archs through a vision was just before Jacob entered Egypt (Genesis 46:1-4), 
from which confirmation we should measure 430 years to the giving of the 
law at Mount Sinai. 

The existence and history of this great Hyksos Empire would not have 
been forgotten by the time of Moses. Therefore, some reference to the Hyksos 
people and their kings would be quite natural in Moses’ writings. Of course, 
such reference would be under a name known to the Hebrews, rather than 
under the foreign Egyptian name “Hyksos.” 

In writing his great book of origins which is the The Book of Genesis, 
it does seem that Moses pauses in his main account long enough to outline 
quickly and briefly what his readers of that day would readily recognize as the 
origin of an elusive yet great empire which existed under the Hyksos kings. 


Summary of evidence to be matched 


Here then is a summary of the information that we know about the Hyk- 
sos people which we have discovered from sources available to us, taken from 
tradition, and gleaned from monuments and archaeological findings. It pres- 
ents us with a fairly definite picture, which we will see paralleled and reflected 
in the Biblical people known to us as the Edomites. 
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The Hyksos were: 


Is 


Rulers of an empire which started before the invasion of Egypt and 
which, at its greatest, seemed to have included Egypt, the southern 
portions of Palestine, the North Sinai desert, and extended its influ- 
ence, if not directly controlled, Northern Arabia and up to the regions 
around the Euphrates River. 

A Semitic people, closely related to Hebrews and Arabians; allied or 
akin to the Canaanites (Phoenicians), yet possessing quite a notice- 
able Hurrian element. 

A people who likely had a capital city before entering Egypt, yet pre- 
ferred to set up a capital city, Avaris, upon entering Egypt (to them 
a conquered land) thus forsaking, as a seat of government whatever 
capital they had previously. 

A people who had horses very early, and used them extensively in 
warfare. 

A people who worshipped Baal (Sutekh). 

A people who attained the height of their power about 200 to 300 
years before the Exodus of Israel out of Egypt. 


Our problem now is to discover whether the Edomite people and also 


the people known in the Qur'an as the people of Ad can match these points, 


and whether there are any unresolvable differences or difficulties which might 


confute, nullify or weaken our proposed identification. 
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epiction of Pharaoh Ahmose I evicting the Hyksos from Egypt. 
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Where did they go? 


We have seen from the beginning the startling suddenness with which the 
Hyksos people burst in upon Egyptian history, coming from the east, out of 
that general area which embraces the northern portion of the Sinai Peninsula 
and the south fringe of Palestine where the Land of Edom lay. Outside of 
the various theories put forth, and what we have proposed in the preceding 
chapters concerning Edom, we know absolutely nothing of where these people 
came from. This has been a baffling problem to scholars for a long time. 

It is, however, quite reasonable to suppose that when the Hyksos kings 
were finally forced to retreat from Egypt, they would retreat to the land they 
had come from. Let us consider, then, the path of their retreat. 

As we would expect after a siege of Avaris, the Hyksos kings first went 
from the Delta Region across the Isthmus of Suez. They were going back the 
way they had come. Ahmose I, the Egyptian king credited with expelling these 
foreigners, then pursued them eastward into southern Palestine. There the 
Hyksos power held out against the Egyptian forces for three years at the siege 
of Sharuhen. (Some authorities following Breasted’s older translation still give 
six years for the siege; but Breasted later corrected his earlier translation to 
three years) Finally Sharuhen fell, and with that event the Hyksos power was 
not only broken, but vanished completely from history. 

Sharuhen is therefore of key importance in tracing the Hyksos retreat. As 
mysteriously and as suddenly as they had come into history, the Hyksos kings 
and armies disappeared again. 

The location of this city, the last known stronghold of the Hyksos kings, 
is believed to be Tell el-Far’ah. Unger’s Bible Dictionary, article “Sharuhen” 
states, “This site reveals impressive evidence of Hyksos fortifications.” Schaff, 
Bible Dictionary under articles “Sansannah, Hazar-susah, and Hazar-susim” 
recognizes another city seemingly near to Sharuhen. ‘The latter two names 
mean “Horse court” or “depot of horses.” Being in the same group of places 
as Shilhim or Sharuhen (Joshua 15:31-32; 19:5-6; I Chronicles 4:31 where 
“Shaaraim” is Sharuhen), it is possible that this is a Hyksos horse depot. If so, 
excavation of Hazar-susim might turn up more light on the Hyksos peoples. It 
lies well to the southwest in the Land of Canaan, in the territory later assigned 
to the tribe of Simeon. In the Bible it is referred to under the following names: 

¢  Shilhim (or “armed men”) Joshua 15:32. 
e Sharuhen (or “Pleasant Dwelling”), Joshua 19:6 
e Shaaraim (or “The Gates”) I Chronicles 4:31 
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As we said before, after their defeat at Sharuhen, the Hyksos kings and 

armies vanished from sight and the trail is lost. Historians and scholars think 

they then retreated to their own country - wherever that was! And scholars 

have looked northward and have searched in that direction for such a place, 
but have not found it. 


Which way from Sharuhem? 


Obviously, further retreat from Sharuhen could be either northward, east- 
ward or southward. Directly eastward may be discounted as it leads towards 
the wastes of the southern end of the Dead Sea. If the Hyksos kings retreated 
northward through Palestine, the inference would be that their homeland lay 
north of Palestine. I have heard proposals that the Hyksos were Hittites from 
Asia Minor under another name, or that they came from some part of Syria. 
All very vague and unsatisfactory suggestions, but granting that it was so, it 
then follows that there must have been a southward conquering sweep through 
Palestine before the Hyksos first reached Egypt. But where has any evidence 
of such a southward march been found? The Hyksos graves found in 1931 at 
Old Gaza (Tell el Ajjul) are no indication of a southward conquest through 
Canaan; rather they appear as a northerly limit of Hyksos occupation. Our 
suggestion is that the Hyksos influence spread from south to north. Sharuhen 
seems to be a dead-end trail. However, southward and southeastward lie the 
Land of Seir and the regions of the ancient Kingdom of Edom. The home of 
the Hyksos kings, we suggest, was not northward from Old Gaza or from Sha- 
ruhen, but was located south-easterly in a land where the use of the Arabian 
horse in warfare was likely first developed. Once they were defeated it seems 
the great empire (known as Hyksos to the Egyptians, Edom to the Israelites and 
‘Ad to the Arabians) crumbled and dissolved, with each tribe of the alliance 


moving back to their traditional homelands. 


Why the Edomite kings avoided overrunning Canaan 


Some have asked, if the horse gave the Hyksos/Edom/’Ad desert kingdom 
such an advantage in battle so that they could conquer Egypt, why did the 
Edomite kings not push northward into the rich land of Canaan before con- 
quering Egypt? Surely horses would have given them an advantage in Canaan 
as well. 

The answer to this is found in understanding two factors that influenced 
the Hyksos/Edom/’Ad kings to avoid Canaan and leave it relatively untouched. 
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1. As was mentioned earlier, if the Edomites were the head of an associa- 
tion of peoples descended from Abraham, they would possess the traditions 
handed down from Esau that the Land of Canaan was promised to Jacob (Is- 
rael) and was not to be touched by them. The inclusion of Ishmaelites in the 
association of tribes would do nothing to weaken this tradition. Tradition is a 
powerful force in any peoples, and especially so in the Near East. So Hyksos/ 
Edom/’Ad spread its empire northward, not through Canaan, but up through 
the Arabian Desert east from Palestine. Canaan would be taboo to early Edom, 
sacredly set apart for a brother-nation, inviolate by a solemn pact between two 
brothers. 

2. Another reason why a Hyksos/Edom/’Ad power would refrain from 
pressing into Canaan is that Esau had married Canaanite wives from southern 
Palestine, and the Canaanites in that region would be in affinity with Edom 
and on friendly terms. Indeed, it is quite possible that Hittites and Hivites 
from Canaan would be assisting Edomite allies. 


Breakup of the empire 
When Ahmose I defeated the Hyksos at Sharuhen, he had forced a wedge 


deep between the Canaanite allies to the north, and the Edomite home in the 
desert in the south. Indeed, his soldiers probably overran the Sinai Peninsula 
as Ahmose I would not wish to leave his right flank wide open, nor run the 
risk of having his retreat cut off should he not succeed in defeating the Hyksos 
at Sharuhen. And so it is that in later history we find Edom holding very little 
territory west of the Arabah Valley. Edom thereafter seems to center on the 
east side of the valley. In conquering the south fringe of Canaan and the North 
Sinai Desert, Ahmose I was actually subduing the original home of Edom as 
that home is depicted in the Bible, and so crushing the Hyksos in their own 
homeland. ‘There, in that very area, he brought the foe into final, vital combat, 
hunted him out, overthrew him, and broke the Hyksos Empire forever. 

No wonder the Hyksos hung on so long at the siege of Sharuhen, fight- 
ing for three desperate years! It was their “last ditch” stand. They either had to 
defeat Ahmose I right there, or go down to extinction. Oh, yes; the Hyksos 
had some Canaanite allies to the north in the Hittites and the Hivites, but as 
we said before, Canaan itself does not appear to have been a conquered part of 
the Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad Empire, only a friendly ally; otherwise the Hyksos 
might have fled northward from Sharuhen to one fortified city after another 
throughout Palestine and worn out Ahmose | and his army. But no, Sharuhen 
was final: The Hyksos conglomerate did not win, and so it meant extinction. 
The candle had burned out. Therefore we see why the Egyptians had no more 
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wars with the Hyksos after that; why the story ends at Sharuhen. It was the 
end: Hyksos/Edom/’Ad had collapsed. 

With this collapse and defeat of the Edomite faction the very leaders of 
this tribal alliance, the whole empire, would naturally go to pieces. While his- 
tory does not record it, the following scenario seems most likely. 

We may suppose that any Hittite and Hivite elements assisting Hyksos/ 
Edom/’Ad would return to their Canaanite cities to the north. The Hittite 
soldiers would go back to Hebron (where the Bible places the Hittites, Gen- 
esis 49: 29-32) or some such Hittite settlement; the Hivites to a Hivite home 
such as Gibeon (Joshua 9:3-7; 11:19); or they may have fled even further than 
that with Ahmose’s soldiers so close at their heels, to return later when things 
settled down. With Sharuhen fallen, Canaan seems to have offered little resis- 
tance to Ahmose I. 

Amalek, originally an Edomite tribe, seems to break away now to become 
an independent nation. The Amalekites may have been forced away from the 
rest of Edom by being held under Egyptian rule during the rest of the reign of 
Ahmose | and his successors. At any rate not very long after, at the time of the 
Exodus, we find the Amalekites to be an independent people. They attacked 
the Israelites in the wilderness even before the latter reached Mount Sinai. 
(Exodus 17:8-16) Amalek was the first of the nations to wage war with Israel, 
as a result falling under the order for extermination. (Numbers 24:20) 

Moab, which likely collaborated with Edom, appears to be free of Edomite 
control when we next meet this nation in history toward the end of the forty 
years of wandering. 

The Midianites who were close to the eastern border of Moab had been 
defeated by Hadad I King of Edom, and probably remained subservient to 
Edom from then until the collapse at Sharuhen. They probably regained com- 
plete independence, only to succumb later to the Amorite King Sihon, for 
in the latter days of Moses the chiefs of Midian are sheiks of Sihon king of 
Heshbon. (Joshua 13:21) However, upon Sihon the Amorite being destroyed 
by Moses and the children of Israel, the five Midianite sheiks of Sihon imme- 
diately became independent, collaborated with Balak, King of Moab in hiring 
the prophet Balaam (Numbers 22:4,7), and very soon after, when Moses sent 
an expedition against them, these same five chiefs assumed the title of “kings.” 
(Numbers 31:8) But in all this, after the siege of Sharuhen, the Midianites no 
longer appear to be under Edom’s thumb. 

The Ishmaelite segment in the Hyksos/Edom/’Ad composition, upon the 
fall of Sharuhen, would flee towards their own country, the North Arabian 
Desert. Most likely this group would flee northward from Sharuhen to escape 
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pursuing Egyptian troops, and would cross the Jordan River and Gilead to 
reach Arabia. 

The knowledge we possess of the siege of Sharuhen is given to us in the re- 
cord of an Egyptian army officer who served in the Hyksos wars. His account 
indicates there was a chasing of Hyksos’ remnants up into Canaan and parts 
of CoeleSyria. But there is no account of any further sieges of cities held by 
Hyksos kings: that ended at Sharuhen. 

In later history the Ishmaelites appear as being free of any Edomite control 
or leadership (Judges 8:24). The Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad king, if he survived the 
siege, and any Edomite and Horite soldiers who happened to escape, would 
have turned southward toward the Land of Seir. We may surmise they would 
have crossed the Arabah Valley to the east side to get away from the Egyptian 
armies overrunning Sinai and southern Canaan. 

Therefore we suggest that the whole Hyksos/Edom/’Ad Empire fell to 
pieces, never to rise again. After the fall of Sharuhen, the Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad 
kings no longer had any strongly fortified cities into which retreat could be 
made, for these were lacking in the land of Edom at that time. After destroying 
the Horites, the Hyksos/Edom/’Ad had not built large, fortified cities in Edom 
because they were a nomadic empire. Archaeology has confirmed this nomadic 
period as stretching from about 1700 BC to 1300 BC. So the Hyksos lacked 


fortified home cities into which to retreat. 


Further support 


The scattering of the Hyksos forces from Sharuhen as depicted above is 
speculation and surmise. Yet, the picture is not entirely without justification 
for we do know that the fall of Sharuhen marked the disappearance of the last 
organized resistance of the Hyksos that we can find in history. The last vestiges 
of the Hyksos armies must have been scattered from there somewhat as we 
have outlined. 

The very fact that the Egyptian records follow the Hyksos kings only as far 
as Sharuhen, and at that point the whole Hyksos Empire suddenly fades for- 
ever, is very strong evidence that the Hyksos homeland was not some far away 
place in Syria or Asia Minor where the empire could still have carried on in 
strength for years outside of Egypt. No, that homeland must have been either 
at Sharuhen or at some very nearby place, so that the fall of Sharuhen ruined 
their entire empire forever. Therefore our argument receives strong support by 
the sudden disappearance of the Hyksos kings at Sharuhen. We suggest that 
the place that was close by was Edom/ Arabia. 

We submit that in taking the North Sinai Desert, reaching Sharuhen, 
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and levying tribute upon the Canaanite cites to the north, Ahmose I had done 
all that was necessary to break up the Hyksos confederation or conglomera- 
tion, whichever it was. In doing so, he had driven the Hyksos kings right back 
into their own homeland, had subdued parts of it, had left them no fortified 
cities, and had been able to levy tribute on the Canaanite allies. His objec- 
tive fully accomplished, he desisted from further effort in that direction, and 
returned home in triumph, there to bring Nubia into his kingdom and to 
consolidate his position at home. 


Some important considerations 


Although the Hyksos kings vanished from sight, they have left us an im- 
portant legacy. Their rule was not in vain. ‘They introduced the use of horses 
for both cavalry and for chariots. (Cotterell, 2005, page 66) Chariotry later 
made Egypt the mightiest nation on earth. The Hyksos also introduced the 
composite bow. One wonders if the Ishmaelite allies of Hyksos/Edom/’Ad had 
a hand in that, for their progenitor Ishmael, according to the Bible, was noted 
as being “an archer.” (Genesis 21:20) This notation indicates that archery was 
an outstanding ability with him. He or his children may possibly have origi- 
nated the composite bow, or have taken it up from some earlier people and 
introduced it into Egypt. But it is likely that the Hyksos have made one still 
greater contribution to world progress, before which war horses and composite 
bows seem relatively unimportant. This is the alphabet. 

The founder of the Horite colony which occupied part of the Sinai Pen- 
insula, the Arabah and neighboring regions, was “Seir the Horite.” (Genesis 
36:20) From him the area received the name of “the land of Seir,” and this 
branch of the Hurrians are correctly called “Seirites.” The term “Seirites” is 
used in later history of the the Edomites who had inter-mingled with and 
intermarried with these Horites, and finally supplanted them. 

Now the Egyptians had valuable turquoise mines at Serabit in the Sinai 
Peninsula. The people round about, evidently the Horites or Seirites, labored 
in these mines for the Egyptians. The Egyptians had long had their hiero- 
glyphic writing where each sign or picture, as a rule, stood for a whole Egyp- 
tian word. This was not suitable for the language of the Seirite workmen and 
their overseers. Evidently someone hit upon the idea of using some of the 
Egyptian signs to represent sounds in the Seirite language, and so an early 
alphabet was born. 

In 1906 the great archaeologist Sir Flinders Petrie found alphabetic in- 
scriptions at these mines which must have been written at least as early as 1500 
BC, and the study of these inscriptions has given rise to the belief an alphabet 
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arose as described above. “Compton's Encyclopedia,” 1958 ed., Vol. I, page 
186; (published by E E. Compton & Co., Chicago) summarizes the story 
regarding the origin of the alphabet. “Just how this invention was made, we do 
not know in detail. Some scholars believe it came when a Semitic people called 
the Seirites were working in turquoise mines in the Sinai Peninsula, and the 
Egyptian masters of the mines taught them how to write. The Egyptians did 
not teach their full, elaborate method of writing with pictures; they taught a 
simpler method which they used for writing names. In this method, each pic- 
ture stood for the first sound in the name of the object shown in the picture.” 

The Seirites, using this method could put signs together to spell out the 
sequence of sounds in any word in their own language. 

This would soon be found to be a simple and easy method of writing. The 
new method of using a sign for a sound instead of a sign for a word would 
be in use for some considerable time, we surmise, before it would begin to 
spread into more general use amongst the upper, learned classes. Therefore the 
origin of the idea must go back a long time before the writing of the Serabit 
inscriptions of 1500 BC. The invention therefore seems to belong to the Ho- 
rite period. 

Later the Edomites, mingling with these Seirites (Horites) around 1800 
BC, would learn these alphabetical signs. Under the Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad 
Empire the new idea would naturally pass on to their Canaanite allies. The 
Canaanites may have improved the alphabet. Then the Canaanites of Tyre and 
Sidon (the Phoenicians), sailing over the Mediterranean Sea, spread their al- 
phabet far and wide. Through the Greeks and the Romans it has passed down 


to us. 


Further considerations 


Having now surveyed an array of evidences for the identification of the 
Hyksos kings with the Biblical Edomites, it is hoped we may confidently speak 
of them as one people, the Hyksos/Edomites/’Ad. At every point the refer- 
ences to each so coincide and tally that we feel justified in doing so. 

But someone may object, “Not one of the points cited in the foregoing 
chapters in itself constitutes absolute proof!” That may be true, but we feel that 
it is the large accumulation of very striking similarities which is so convincing. 

Still, without giving absolute proof some may yet insist, so that the argu- 
ment for the theory is unconvincing. We believe that this may be very difficult. 

Nomadic people leave little behind them in the way of buildings, monu- 
ments, and written records. If the entire early Edomite Kingdom was based on 
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nomadic tribes raiding around the Arabian Peninsula, then there may be little 
physical evidence of their existence. 

However there are some interesting comments made by the Israelites of 
the time. Consider the words of Moses’ triumphant song when Israel came 
through the Red Sea and the Egyptians were drowned. 

The people shall hear, and be afraid; 

Sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 

Then the sheiks of Edom shall be amazed; 

The mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them 

All the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away, (Exodus 15: 14-15) 

One cannot but wonder if the grouping of names in Exodus 15:14-15 
is not a reference to the Hyksos peoples which would still be well known to 
the Israelites. The name Edom would include the “Hurrians” or Horites who 
had amalgamated with them; “Palestina” would take in the Philistines at Gaza 
(near which Petrie found Hyksos graves) and the Avim; “Moab” comes in as an 
ally of Hyksos-Edom; “Canaan” would take in the Hittite and Hivite helpers 
from that land, which we have referred to. Only the Ishmaelites appear to be 
missing. This grouping of names must be significant of some connection unit- 
ing these people in thought or purpose, and aside from the explanation offered 
in this book, I know of no reason why these names should be grouped in this 
way in the Song of Moses. 

If one remembers that not too long before the exodus of Israel from Egypt, 
the sheiks of Edom were chased out of Egypt by Ahmose I, one can see why 
they would be simply amazed beyond measure to learn that the slave nation 
Israel had actually been able to march out of Egypt as victors. The sheiks, 
comparing the report with their own humbling expulsion from Egypt, would 
be filled with wonder and astonishment. 

They, Rulers of Countries, dominating Egypt and reigning as Pharaohs in 
it were expelled, but Israel, crushed into helpless slavery, makes a triumphant 
exodus. What a contrast! The sheiks of Edom were amazed. 

“The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” (Exodus 15:1,21; 
Job 39:18) The very thing which once had given the Hyksos/Edomites/’Ad 
such advantage in battle, and which the Egyptians had now taken up and cop- 
ied, assisting in building up the great Eighteenth Dynasty Empire, was utterly 
defeated. Yes, the sheiks of Edom had cause for amazement indeed! 

Now we can see the true, deeper meaning in the words of Moses’ song. 
The words take on real life. How exactly appropriate they were. Thus the iden- 
tification of Hyksos/Edom/’Ad assists us to better understand what we read, 
and gives reality to the passage. 
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Did they reign in Egypt? 


Another point of interest, which seems to have received very scant at- 
tention, is, “Why did the Hyksos kings, after conquering Egypt, move their 
capital into Egypt?” The Assyrians later also conquered Egypt, but the Assyrian 
capital remained at Nineveh. Is it not quite unusual for conquerors, already 
having a settled home-capital, to move their seat of government into a subju- 
gated country? If the Hyksos kings came from Syria or Asia Minor or Canaan, 
then why did their capital not remain in Syria or Asia Minor or Canaan, as the 
case might be? There must be some good reason behind the move. 

If our theory is right, one needs only to compare Edom and Egypt to see 
one very good reason. Egypt was so much more attractive to live in than the 
deserts of Arabia or Edom that such a move is seen to be the obvious, most 
natural and logical thing to do. (Genesis 13:10) The Palestine Exploration Fund 
Annual III, (1915) London, describes the desert region on pages 15 and those 
following. The desert appears to be most “inhospitable” as stated there. How- 
ever, this general survey of the area seemed to indicate there had been some 
activity in that region near the middle of the second millennium BC or a little 
earlier, judging from the pottery sherds, etc. 

Barton in “Archaeology and the Bible” pages 35-36, mentions that Sir 
Flinders Petrie found two remarkable campsites in Egypt, one about 20 miles 
north of Cairo, the other at On (Heliopolis) which he believed were original 
Hyksos camps before they began to assume Egyptian ways and civilization. 
The relatively crude, black pottery of these people is just what one would ex- 
pect of a nomadic people who had just come from the inhospitable deserts of 
Arabia, Sinai and Edom, and of Horites coming from the same regions. 

We have already noted from the Biblical record that King Saul of Edom 
did not hesitate to set up his first capital at Rehoboth by the Euphrates, a long, 
long way off from Edom itself. This trait gives away the similarity if not the 
identity of Edom and Hyksos. 

The only reason we can suggest for Saul making this move is to have a 
place where he could graze the thousands of horses and camels that he must 
have had at his disposal. If the horse had given the Edomites the edge in battle, 
then the various sub-tribes and surrounding tribes of Edom must have joined 
in on the raids. Thus it became physically impossible for these raiders to camp 
in any large numbers except in well-watered plains where there was plenty of 
forage for their horses. 

This argument would apply equally as well to the Hyksos/Edomites/’Ad 
setting up their capital at Tell el-Dab’a in the heart of the Nile delta. 
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What the Hyksos kings took with them 


When the Hyksos kings were expelled from Egypt, they could not help 
but take the memory of life in Egypt with them. That memory would bear 
some fruit in later life. These Hyksos kings had appreciated Egyptian art in 
stone, especially the magnificent temples and palaces in which they had wor- 
shipped and lived. They, too, had built beautiful temples in Egypt. The Horite 
element in the Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad mix, if there is any truth at all in the 
thought that they used caves in Seir, would have worked in stone previously, 
and admired Egyptian stone-art. In any case, the Hyksos/Edomites/’Ad must 
have learned vastly from the Egyptians. When they retreated into the Arabian 
Desert where they had come from, they took with them a greatly enhanced 
knowledge in stone-art, with an enlarged appreciation of what could be done. 
As we will see in the following chapter, beginning at this time, the Arabs of 
Arabia and the Edomites of Sier began to create rock-cut tombs and dining 
halls in the mountains of Sier. 

As we said before, the Edomites in their retreat seem to have fallen right 
back to the east side of the Arabah Valley. All the extensions of the empire 
fell away; only the Edomite core was left. This would bring the Hyksos/ 
Edomite/’Ad leaders who remained right to Bozrah which had been the capital 
under King Jobab. While the hilltop town of Bozrah was a natural defensive 
position, it was unlikely that Bozrah was fortified at this time. The Edomites 
had originally occupied the country as nomads, and as M. E. Kirk puts it, the 
majority seem simply to have pitched their tents there amid the ruins of the 
conquered cities. (“Outline of Ancient Cultural History of Transjordan” Pales- 
tine Exploration Quarterly, July-October 1944, page 180) 

The Israelites later did the same when they overran Canaan. It was not 
until well over three hundred years had passed that the Israelites began to 
really build cities. (Ihose who argue for a late invasion of Canaan by Israel, 
around 1200 BC, have perhaps overlooked the fact that too little time is left 
for nomadic Israel, fresh out of the wilderness wanderings, to switch over to a 
city-dwelling state) 

City dwelling seems to have begun even before the time of Samuel. The 
Hyksos/Edomites/’Ad had occupied cities outside of their homeland, but ap- 
pear to have utterly neglected building cities in Edom. At least archaeologists 
have not yet found traces of any cities in Edom at this period. Thus, thrown 
back to the region of Bozrah, the Hyksos/Edomites/’Ad would have little or 


no defence against Egyptian pursuit. 
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The City Petra and Beidha 


Petra and el-Beidha (Little Petra) 
are about fifty kilometers south of Boz- | 
rah. Both of these centers are located in |" 
the heart of very rugged country. Such bi, ! 
locations would have offered the defeat- & 
ed Hyksos/Edom/’Ad a natural defence =... 
and a safe retreat. Even if this site had § : 
been occupied in a small way previous- (aig 
ly, it could still have offered a haven for 
the crushed Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad rem- 


nant at this time, a place to lick their 





wounds while recovering from the ter- == _ —— 
Above: A tomb in El Beidha (Little Petra) 


rific shock of defeat. 

Tossed back out of Egypt into nomadism, perhaps the Hyksos line of 
kings collapsed altogether and a new line took over. Perhaps the line continued 
in a weakened state. We do not know. However some of the people had tasted 
life in Egypt. It would take a while to become adjusted. Not so very long after 
the Hyksos expulsion which was about 1580 B.C., a great change began to 
come over the land of Edom. The people began agricultural activities. They 
started to settle down. City life appeared. By about 1300 B.C. a line of forti- 
fied sites marked much of the boundary of Edom. Was it not the return of the 
Hyksos peoples from Egypt which gave the impetus to accomplish this in less 
than 300 years? 

Somewhere about this time Mount Seir was most likely settled. Most 
scholars speak of the monuments in Petra as being of Nabataean skill (around 
300 BC to 100 AD) which is no doubt true for the most part. But excava- 
tions demonstrate that the valley and surrounding mountains were occupied 
at earlier times as well. 

The Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad peoples, having brought back with them some 
of the marvellous stone-art techniques learned in Egypt, in process of time 
began to carve out rock dwellings and temples in the rock or the faces of the 
mountains around the site of Petra. Although the city has passed through a 
brilliant Nabataean stage since, let us, when looking upon these huge, rock 
temples, think back upon the Hyksos kings. Expelled out of Egypt, yet hand- 
ing down stories of the greatness which had once been theirs and longing for 
greatness still; they set about carving great and beautiful temples of their own 
in that dry land. And they became very proficient at this. Perhaps this is why 
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archeologists today see so many parallels between Egyptian and Nabataean 
architecture. 

Oddly, one of these immense rock temples facing a narrow entrance pas- 
sage into Petra bears the Arabic name “Khaznet Fir'aun” or “Treasury of Pha- 
raoh.” Another structure is called “Qasr bint Fir’aun” or “Palace of Pharoah’s 
daughter.” It is a puzzle as to why the title “Pharaoh,” so emphatically Egyp- 
tian, should crop up seemingly without reason at Petra. It is as if the names are 
trying to whisper something to us of a connection with the land of the Nile; as 
if saying softly, “Our ancestry harks back into a dim past when the early kings 
of our line were once real Pharaohs.” 


Edom, “A famous nation” 


As we stated before, the moment we link the Hyksos, Ad, and Edom as 
one, many puzzling bits of history begin to fit together. We gain an altogether 
new appreciation and respect for the little-known Edomites. Now we can un- 
derstand why Biblical writers viewed Edom as being of such importance. They 
give it a prominence of position that, up until now, has seemed all out of 
proportion. To those writers, the Edomites carried with them the memory of 


once being a great, dominating empire. 
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Above: Qasr el-Bint in Petra is named after Pharoah ’s daughter 
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Identifying Edom and the Hyksos as one entity helps us understand vari- 
ous other ancient writers such as Ezekiel. In Ezekiel 32:17-32 the prophet 
sings a sorrowful, picturesque dirge over the fall of great and powerful Egypt 
before Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. He cries that the multitude of Egypt 
will go down in death into the abyss; she (that is, Egypt) with the daughters 
of “the famous nations, unto the nether parts of the earth” (verse 18). “The 
strong among the mighty shall speak to fallen Pharaoh out of the midst of 
hell.” (verse 21) 

Now let us ask, who are these “famous nations” and the “strong among the 
mighty?” The Prophet Ezekiel proceeds to list the famous nations as known 
in his day. Most naturally the first is “Asshur” or Assyria, in verse 22, “which 
caused terror in the land of the living.” Next is “Elam” in verse 24, which also 
caused its terror in the land of the living. Then “Meshech” (and) “Tubal”, 
which are the Mashki and Tabal known to us from Assyrian inscriptions, and 
likewise “caused their terror in the land of the living.” Then follows, to the sur- 
prise of thoughtful readers, in verse 29, “Edom, her kings, and all her princes.” 
The parade ends with “the princes of the north” (the Scythians were pushing 
in from the north at that time) and the “Zidonians” in verse 30. But we ask, 
how does little Edom march in this parade of what are described as the famous 
nations? Why did Ezekiel include Edom in this array of “the strong among the 
mighty?" Regardless of how much of this chapter is figurative, and how much 
literal, we are forced to admit that even down to this prophet’s day, Edom was 
viewed as a “famous nation” with something in its past to elevate it to the posi- 
tion of one of “the strong among the mighty.” 

Little toddlers do not march in a parade restricted, let us say, to accom- 
plished scientists such as Isaac Newton, Michael Farady, Lord Kelvin, and 
Einstein! If Edom was the little kinglet we have thought it was until now, then 
would it not have been barred from being mentioned with Assyria, Elam, 
Mashki, and Tubal in such a listing? But the inclusion of Edom is proof posi- 
tive that it was considered an unusually powerful country at one time. Unless 
our theory is correct, there is absolutely nothing in Edom’s past to warrant 
it being called a famous nation. The theory we have set forth, is, so far as we 
are aware, the only explanation which satisfies Ezekiel’s listing of “famous” 
“strong” and “mighty” nations recognized in his day. Evidently the memory of 
the enormous and powerful Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad Empire had not yet faded 


away. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


"AD, EDOM, AND THE HYKSOS 


Identifying kings by name 


The thought now arises as to the possibility of identifying the names of 
any Edomite kings with the names of Hyksos kings preserved to us through 
Egyptian records. This is a matter which linguists and historians may look 
into at some length, so no positive assertions will be ventured here; only a 
few tentative suggestions will be given. It could of course be that the names of 
Hyksos kings in Egypt belong to a period after the close of the list of Edomite 
kings in the Bible, so that the two lists would not overlap anywhere. However 
it does seem just feasible that the last three Edomite kings are the same as the 
first three Hyksos kings. 

Thus King Saul of Edom could be Salatis, the first named Hyksos king. 
Josephus states that Salatis reigned thirteen years. King Saul, after completing 
his conquests around the Euphrates River, might have turned his attention to 
Egypt next and, basing his operations from the region of Avim in southwest 
Palestine, pushed into the Delta. The names Saul and Salatis are similar. 

On the border of the Delta nearest this base, Salatis founded his capital 
city of Avaris (Biblical Tanis or Zoan). 


The reign of Baal-hanan 


The Bible continues the Edomite record: ‘And Saul died, and Baal-hanan 
the son of Achbor reigned in his stead.” Genesis 36:38 

The name Baal-hanan could conceivably be shortened to Beon, the next 
Hyksos king. The Semitic name had to be written in Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and then over a millennium later was transliterated into Greek by an Egyptian 
priest, Manetho; in that length of time a name could undergo a shortening 
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process. It seems plausible, anyway, to put forth this suggestion, pending fur- 
ther investigation. Josephus, quoting from Manetho, gives Beon a reign of 44 
years. 


The reign of Hadad II 


We now come to the last name in the Biblical kinglist for early Edom. This 
is Hadar in Genesis, named Hadad in I Chronicles 1:50. 

“And Baal-hanan the son of Achbor died, and Hadar reigned in his stead: 
the name of his city was Pau, and his wifes name was Mehetabel, the daughter of 
Matred, the daughter of Mezahab.” Genesis 36: 39 

As this king is named Hadad in the Chronicles account, we will call him 
Hadad II. His city of Pau (or Pai in Chronicles) has been thought to possibly 
be Phauara in Edom (Schaff), but this is very uncertain. In view of our theory 
of identifying the Hyksos kings with the Edomites and that they were at this 
time establishing capitals outside of their homeland, we venture to suggest that 
this city should be looked for in the Nile Delta region rather than in Edom. 
For instance, Pau might be Pe, a suburb of Buto in Lower Egypt, a royal resi- 
dence of early Egyptian kings. (Breasted, pg. 34) 

The special naming of queen Mehetabel, wife of Hadad I], and the listing 
of her ancestry indicates that she was a person of quite unusual importance. 
Some have suggested that the names sound Egyptian in origin. However, his- 
tory has lost the links which would make such a reference a source of real 
significance and enlightenment to us. We can only hope that some fortunate 
discovery will give us the clue some day. 


The importance of the Edomite kinglist 


It is quite obvious that the writer of the Book of Genesis was listing a line 
of kings which he considered to be of unusual importance to his readers; so 
important, indeed, as to draw the author aside from his main theme for a little 
while. He was giving his readers references to persons, cities and events which 
he knew they would readily recognize, understand and appreciate. Today, after 
three and a half millenniums have passed, it is difficult for us to pick up the 
threads. If Edom was only a tiny, insignificant kinglet, as some scholars seem 
to think, all this detailed, compact listing and referencing was both unneces- 
sary and without point. On the other hand, if the writer was recording the 
origin of the great Hyksos Empire which also ruled over his own people while 
they resided in Egypt, and on account of which his people were reduced to 
abject slavery (as we shall see later on), then we begin to grasp the vital impor- 
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tance of what this writer was recording, and the parts of the picture fall into 
place. We realize he was not wasting his own or his readers’ time on trivialities 
to no purpose. 


The Hyksos king Apachnias 


If the suggestion that the Edomite King Saul and Baal-hanan were the 
Hyksos kings Salatis and Beon, then Hadar or Hadad II could be Apach- 
nias, the Hyksos king who succeeded Beon. Josephus, quoting from Manetho, 
states Apachnias reigned thirty six years and seven months. 

It is difficult to see any similarity between the names Hadar and Apach- 
nias, though it is known that names undergo great alterations with the passage 
of centuries, and may become so altered and corrupted as to be almost unrec- 
ognizable. For instance, the great King Ashurbanipal of Assyria, even amongst 
Semitic tongued people, comes to be called “Asnapper” after a few generations. 
(Ezra 4:10) Fifteen hundred years elapsed from the dates of the Hyksos kings 
to the time of Manetho who copied the names in Greek, and may have trans- 
lated their meaning rather than the pronounciation. Eg. For example, a Hadad 
is a metal smith. 

There is also a possibility that the order of the Hyksos kings’ names have 
become confused, so we cannot cling too tenaciously to the sequence of names 
which has come down to us second or third hand, or possibly much more 
remotely removed through Manetho and Josephus. 


Other Hyksos kings 
With the death of Hadad II the Biblical list of Edomite kings stops. Evi- 


dently the author of Genesis felt he had carried the list as far as was necessary 
since he carried the list just that far, far enough to provide the reader with the 
origin of the Hyksos in Egypt and to connect them with the first few Hyk- 
sos kings. The rest of the Hyksos kings’ history would already be sufficiently 
known to his readers, and was beyond the scope of the writer’s subject in the 
book of Genesis, so he naturally closed his list. We can be very thankful to the 
writer of Genesis for carrying the kinglist as far as he did, just far enough to en- 
able us to discover the link between the Edomites and the Hyksos kings. After 
Apachnias, Josephus lists three more Hyksos Kings, as follows: 

¢ Apophia (I) reigned 61 years 

¢ Jonias John or Khian) reigned 50 years, 1 month. 

¢  Aseis reigned 49 years, 2 months. (Josephus “Against Apion” 1:13) 
Jonias (or Khian) is the one whose monuments have been found in such wide- 
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ly scattered points, as we mentioned in Chapter 7 (pg 76) from Gebelen in 
Southern Egypt, to Crete, and across to Baghdad. Perhaps in his reign the 
Hyksos Empire attained its maximum dimensions. 

Reviewing the points so far, there is evidence that the Edomites and the 
Hyksos kings are one and the same. The Bible indicates that the Edomite Em- 
pire stretched outward over an area which the Hyksos Empire must also have 
embraced. Therefore the Hyksos Empire must have extended into Mesopota- 
mia towards Baghdad. The Biblical account pictures for us a growing kingdom 
or empire before it invaded Egypt, a point absolutely essential to linking the 
Edomite and Hyksos stories, since both the Egyptian sources and Josephus 
seem to indicate this. 


Horses 


It has been suggested by some that one important reason for the astonish- 
ing success of the Hyksos’ invasion of Egypt was the use of horses in warfare 
by the invaders. (Cotterell, 2005, page 65) It is also generally conceded that 
horses were either unknown, or practically unknown, in Egypt before that pe- 
riod in which the Hyksos invasion took place. Many believe it was the Hyksos 
who introduced the horse into Egypt. 

The assumption that horses were unknown in Egypt prior to the Hyksos 
invasion rests upon wholly negative evidence. The evidence is the stark absence 
of any reference to horses in the monuments and records of Egypt as we know 
them from the times before the Hyksos dynasties. 

While the foregoing is probably very close to the truth, we are going to 
suggest that horses were introduced into Egypt a good while before the Hyksos 
invasion. However, the Egyptians were very conservative and did not take to 
the use of horses much until, as they learned the hard way through the Hyksos 
invasion, the war-horse gave great military advantages in battle. Horses give 
rapid transportation, manoeuvrability and elevation above soldiers on foot. 

The excavations of Fort Buhen in the Sudan have demonstrated that there 
was a large Egyptian fortress from the times of the XII" and of the XVIII" 
Dynasties, that is, before and after the Hyksos period. 

Professor Walter B. Emery, Edwards Professor of Egyptology in the Uni- 
versity of London, while carrying out the excavations for the Egypt Explo- 
ration Society, discovered the burial of a horse definitely pre-Hyksos. He 
states that “on sound archaeological evidence” it antedated the Hyksos by 
200 years. (See “Illustrated London News,” September 12, 1959, page 250) 
This single find muzzles the argument based solely on the silence of the monu- 
ments that there “were no horses in Egypt prior to the Hyksos invasion.” It 
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confirms the theory that some horses had been brought into the country ear- 
lier than the times of the Hyksos. 

One thing we are very sure of: the Hyksos had horses in abundance and 
used them extensively in warfare. Tradition states this. The monuments of 
Egypt record the use of horses after the Hyksos age. Hyksos graves in Tell el- 
Dab’a as well as those in southwest Palestine are found to contain the skeletons 
of horses which were buried with their fond masters. Everything points to the 
Hyksos being great horsemen. 


No horses in Edom? 


Let us turn now to the Bible again. If the Edomite kinglist in Genesis 
chapter 36 gives us the origin of the Hyksos kings, it will be wholly in order 
to find some reference to horses and to their use in warfare. Indeed, it might 
almost seem to be necessary. 

In the genealogy of the Horites who preceded the Edomites and were 
subdued and absorbed by them, we read of one man named Anah: “This was 
that Anah that found the mules in the wilderness, as he fed the asses (donkeys) 
of Zibeon his father.” Genesis 36:24 

(Note. Some authorities would translate this passage, “that found the 
warm springs.” However, Hebrew scholars for generations appear to univer- 
sally hold to “mules” as the correct meaning. We see no reason to question the 
historically accepted meaning. “Warm springs” is from a similar word that has 
been substituted by those who have difficulty accepting the accuracy of the 
word “mule” as it seems trivial. However, accepting the words “warm springs” 
would make Anah and Zibeon to be ignorant of the natural, geographical 
features of their own homeland- certainly not very likely.) 

As mules are a cross between donkey and horse, our argument for the 
presence of horses is complete. You cannot have mules without horses being 
around. Thus a group of stubborn mules entirely blocks the contention of “no 
horses” in chapter 36 of Genesis. From this first identification in the Bible of 
horses in the near east, we may conclude some important points. 

First, the Horites of Sier were commonly users of asses or donkeys, as 
were both the Egyptians and the Babylonians at that early date; for Anah was 
feeding “the asses of Zibeon his father.” This Zibeon, a Horite, is not to be 
confused with Zibeon, a Hivite, mentioned in an earlier chapter. 

Second, horses must have been running wild in Arabia at this time. ‘These 
wild horses evidently mingled with asses (perhaps wild asses) and some cross- 
breeding had occurred, resulting in the mules which Anah discovered. The 
presence of these mules, strange and utterly new creatures to Anah, greatly 
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astonished him as well as the others to whom he showed the mules. This was 
such a unique and exciting event that after this, Anah became known as the 
one who “found the mules.” The event was so noteworthy that it was especially 
referred to in the genealogies. 

Third, we can surmise that horses were relatively new in this part of the 
world. Probably herds of wild horses were wandering into Northern Arabia 
from the north and east and were beginning to become numerous in Arabia. 
It is interesting to note at this point that the Bedouin have a long-held tradi- 
tion that Ishamel tamed and rode the first horses. (Burton, 1878, page 120) 
Archeologist Marsha Levine has suggested that horses were first domesticated 
in the Ukraine (Telegin, 1986) but she provides no written, archaeological or 
pictorial evidence. Needles to say, if horses were being ridden in the Ukraine, it 
wouldn't take long for the idea to catch on in nearby areas. If horses had been 
known for very long in the territory of these Horites, it seems unlikely that 
mules would be unknown altogether. The Horites had evidently seen horses, 
but not mules; so the advent of horses in that region can be pushed back at 
least a generation or two before the time of Anah. 

It does seem significant that the very first indication of horses in the Bib- 
lical record should be with the Horites who, amalgamating with the descen- 
dants of Esau became, as we believe, the Hyksos people who loved and used 
horses so much, and who also used them in warfare. 


The horse domesticated 


In his book, “Archaeology and the Bible,’ George A. Barton states, “The 
Hittites were the first of the peoples of western Asia to use the horse.” ([V™ 
Edition, page 79) This is further substantiated by small representations of 
horses being ridden as portrayed on clay plaques dating to the first quarter of 
the second millennium (from northern Iraq) (Moorey, 1970, page 36) Ann 
Hyland, in her book “The Horse in the Ancient World” (Hyland, 2003, page 3) 
notes that while many of the plaques are unclear as to whether they are horses 
or donkeys, one is most certainly a horse. “It has a full tail and a very full 
mane, which other equids lack, and a horse’s ears pricked forward.” She notes 
that the plaque is now in a private collection, but provides a photograph taken 
for the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The Hittites and the Horites or “Hurri” 
as we noted before, were related peoples. Through this reference to “mules” it 
indicates the presence of horses for the very first time in connection with the 
Horites, long before other peoples in the area had domestic horses. ‘The Bible 
and the clay tablets unite in testifying that the Hittites/Horites were the first, 
or nearly the first, to domesticate the horse in western Asia. 
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Again, the clay tablets speak of a people called “Manda” who came from 
Mitanni-land by the River Euphrates north of Carchemish. Barton tells us 
the Manda were “horse trainers and dealers.” While these tablets come from a 
period several generations later than Anah who found the mules, yet this state- 
ment helps to confirm the fact that the Hittites, the Horites, the Mitanni and 
the Manda, all closely related or intermingled peoples, were noted for early 
use of the horse. Some scholars have gone so far as to suggest that the Hyksos 
people were the Hittites of Asia Minor or were led by Hittites, largely on the 
basis that both had horses. 

However, we believe that it was the Horites of Seir who developed the use 
of the horse along with the Edomites, and that while the Hyksos peoples had 
many Horites in their composition, the Edomites rather than the Hittites were 
the leading faction. 

As we pointed out before, the family of Esau was already related to the 
Hittites even before the move into Seir, and after the move intermingled with 
the Horites. Thus through both the Hittites and the Horites, the Edomites 
would soon become familiar with horses, horse raising and training. But be- 
fore going on to study the use of horses by the Edomites, let us look at another 
reference to horses. 


Horses in Egypt 


The next reference to horses in the Bible is in Genesis 47:17 where we find 
Joseph, the ruler of Egypt, accepting horses from certain people in exchange 
for bread during the great famine. This would be a good while before the Hyk- 
sos invasion. The wording of the story seems quite significant: “Egypt and all 
the land of Canaan fainted by reason of the famine.” (Genesis 47:13) 

The people finally ran out of money in both lands with which to purchase 
grain. Then the people of Egypt (it does not say of Canaan) besought Joseph 
for food. (verses 14-15) He was their ruler, and they sought a solution to their 
need because they had used up all their funds for purchasing food in the past. 
Joseph then instituted a different system of exchange. 

Joseph then commenced the exchange of livestock for food. “And Joseph 
said, Give your cattle; and I will give food for your cattle if money fails.” (Genesis 
47:16) 

All countries at this time were seeking Egypt for food (Genesis 41:57) and 
foreigners coming into Egypt in their dire need would want to take advantage 
of the new exchange system. The Egyptians exhanged their cattle, but the 
exchanging did not stop there. Next we read: “And they brought their cattle 
unto Joseph; and Joseph gave them bread in exchange for horses, and for their 
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flocks, and for their cattle of the herds, and for their asses, and he fed them 
with bread for all their cattle for that year.” (Genesis 47:17) 

Now, if horses were just coming into use amongst the Horites, it would be 
natural enough for these Horites to bring their horses into Egypt to exchange 
them for food. This seems to be the very first appearance of horses in Egypt, 
introduced by trade before the Hyksos invasion. Horses seem to be listed quite 
high in this reference, as if of great value. 


Horses for riding and for chariots 


Jacob later mentions horses used for riding while blessing his sons: “Dan 
shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the path, that biteth the horse heels, so 
that his rider shall fall backward.” (Genesis 49:17) 

Years later we find “horsemen” under Joseph at Jacob’s very great funeral 
procession. (Genesis 50:9) This reference is in sharpest contrast to an earlier 
passage when Joseph, second ruler in Egypt to the Pharoah, responds in tender 
respect for his aging father and sends wagons and heavily loaded donkeys for 
bringing his father into Egypt. (Genesis 45:9 - 46:6) Horses and horsemen are 
not mentioned in this earlier event; indeed, we might say they are conspicu- 
ous by their complete absence on such an important occasion. At the time 
of Jacob’s entry into Egypt, donkeys and donkeys only are referred to as for 


riding on, and evidently for drawing the wagons too. But later when we come 
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Above: A horse skeleton in a grave at Tell el-Daba 
demonstrates the Hyksos love for horses. 
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to Jacob’s funeral, horses leap to the forefront and the lowly donkey is entirely 
eclipsed. The very obvious inference is that the horse had been introduced in 
the interval, brought in by exchange. Joseph, a man acquainted with nomadic 
life in the east, saw the tremendous possibilities in the horse, and quickly de- 
veloped corps of horsemen and chariots. 


Horses in warfare 


Next, let us look at a very early reference that has superb, picturesque, and 
dramatic descriptions of the horse’s use in battle. God speaks to Job saying: 

“What time she (the ostrich) lifteth up herself on high, she scorneth the 

horse and his rider. 

“Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his neck with 

thunder? 

“Cant thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? The glory of his nostrils 

is terrible. 

“He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to 

meet the armed men. 

“He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back 

from the sword. 

“The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 

“He swalloweth the ground with frerceness and rage: neither believeth 

he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

“He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar 

off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting.” (Job 39:18-25) 

These stirring words vividly describe the horse, evidently only slightly re- 
moved from its fearless wild state, being used by mounted men in fierce and 
headlong battle. We can sense how the first use of horses in warfare gave the 
riders great courage and advantage so that the tide of battle swung in favor of 
the horsemen and the best horses. 

If we are right in identifying Job with Jobab, king of Edom, then the earli- 
est kings of Edom were already making successful use of horses in warfare. The 
war-horse at that time gave the nation with horses a superb advantage over 
nations which had no horses. Not only could the army move with great speed, 
but the mounted riders towered over foot soldiers. The nation which was first 
in raising, training, and using war-horses in great number would have been a 
formidable force, capable of quickly overrunning their enemies. No wonder 


“the Edomite/Hyksos/’Ad Empire” grew so greatly! 
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Egypt’s defeat 


Even though Joseph appears to have introduced the horse into Egypt un- 
der his exchange policy, and then quickly developed corps of horsemen and 
chariots, Egypt was a conservative country. It had never suffered invasion; Jo- 
seph was a foreigner who had to eat at a separate table from the Egyptians. 
(Genesis 43:32) He was only accepted because of his astute wisdom and favor 
with the reigning Pharaoh, but was looked upon as a foreigner non-the-less. 
After Joseph was gone, his policies and his forward-looking and realistic prepa- 
ration for war with horses would hardly be carried on by the native Egyptians. 
The development and training in the horse industry, introduced by a stranger, 
lagged or was entirely discarded and dropped. Egypt relapsed back into her 
old ways and methods. Meanwhile, not far to the east, by its use of trained 
and beloved horses, the new Edomite/Hyksos/’Ad power expanded and grew 
under Jobab and the kings which followed after him. More and more tribes 
were added to the alliance, and slowly the areas surrounding the Arabian desert 
fell to these nomadic tribesmen. 

Presently, Egypt paid the price for lack of vigilance. Without horses and 
horsemen she found herself unable to hold back the mounted Arabian hordes 
swarming over her eastern frontier. She yielded to the inevitable, and as Jose- 
phus says quoting from Manetho, the strangers overran the country of Lower 
Egypt without a battle. For the first time in her history, Egypt lay prostrate 
under a foreign power. 

Did the Edomites have horses? After reading the description of horses in 
warfare in the Book of Job who lived in the land of Edom (Uz) we can be quite 
certain that they did. All this information seems to fit together. 


Religion and date of the Edomite empire 


We come now to the topic of the religious identity of the Edomites and 
the Hyksos. The Hyksos kings worshipped Sutekh or Baal. What, then, did 
the Edomites worship? 

Esau himself was a nominal worshipper of Jehovah, the God of his fathers 
Abraham and Isaac. We have already gone over Esau’s relatively light esteem 
for the demands of the worship of Jehovah (Yahweh); how he sold his Abra- 
hamic birthright for a mess of pottage, and completely broke with the sacred 
traditions of the family by marrying two Canaanite women. Baal worship was 
widespread in Canaan. Esau sought material advantage and success, and large- 
ly gained what he sought. In Esau’s life we miss those deep, inward climaxes 
resulting in conversion of character, redemption of soul, and rebirth of spirit, 
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visible in the life-story of his twin brother Jacob. Nevertheless, the worship of 
Jehovah was not abandoned by Esau, nor by his earlier descendants. 

We can see this by the names he gave his children. Esau’s eldest son was 
named Eliphaz meaning, “God his strength.” The name of his second son Ruel 
means, “Friend of God.” The third son was Jeush, “Io whom God hastens.” 
His fourth son Jaalam, “Whom God hides.” An early sheik of Edom is Mag- 
diel, “The praise of God” (Genesis 36:5, 43, etc.) 

In the Book of Job we discover that in his old age Eliphaz possessed a 
most profound monotheistic knowledge of God and of righteousness. Like his 
father Esau, Eliphaz gave too great attention to outward, material prosperity, 
holding such to be the ultimate proof of divine approval. ‘Thus Job’s calamities 
and material losses were, in his eyes, an absolute and unquestionable demon- 
stration of God’s anger for some terrible personal offense or sins. Eliphaz had 
drunk deep of the cup of his father’s philosophy. But it is clear that Eliphaz still 
followed the worship of Jehovah and of him alone. 

Job (or Jobab) was also a worshipper of Jehovah only. But it is significant 
that Job speaks of idolatry as being secretly practiced by some (Job 31:21-28) 
though in general condemned by the populace of Edom at that time. 


The drift to Baal worship 
Up to the reign of Jobab, the second king of Edom, the worship of Jeho- 


vah was continued in general by the Edomites, either truly and sincerely or 
just nominally by individuals. But by the time we reach the seventh king, Baal 
seems to step to the front. That king’s name was Baal-hanan, meaning, “To 
whom Baal is merciful,” or, “Whom Baal loves.” The name “Jehovah,” or “El,” 
compounded into personal names appears less and less frequently; “Baal” ap- 
pears instead. This name “Baal-hanan,” if compounded with “Jehovah” instead 
of with “Baal,” would mean, “Whom Jehovah loves.” We know this name as 
Johanan or John. One of the Hyksos kings actually bore this name. He is Jo- 
nias, otherwise known as “John” or “Khian.” This shows that the name of God 
had not been forgotten even as late as that, but with him the last vestige of Je- 
hovah-honoring seems to have disappeared. With King John, the zenith of the 
Hyksos power passes also. Baal (Sutekh or Seth to the Egyptians) became their 
god. Finally, we learn from Egyptian records that, “King Apophis made Sutekh 
(Seth) his Lord, serving no other god who was in the whole land, save Sutekh.” 
Breasted, page 173, reports that King Apophis made an altar to Sutekh, “lord 
of Avaris, when he (Sutekh) set all lands under his (the king’s) feet.” 

From all that we know of the later Edomites it seems that Baal, in one 
form or another, became their principal god. 
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The whole picture seems to indicate a slow change from the worship of 
one God, Jehovah as originally derived from Abraham and Isaac, through a 
declining interest in Jehovah exhibited in Esau and Eliphaz, to an exaltation 
of other gods such as Baal, exhibited in the name of Baal-hanan, and the final 
exclusion of all other gods under King Apophis. This same drift is also trace- 
able among the people of Israel, who continually drifted towards worshiping 
other gods. The Biblical record tells us of many prophets who arose among 
the people who opposed this drift. The prophets brought about revivals in 
which the people returned to the worship of the one true God. While there is 
no record of prophets speaking out to the Edomites/Hyksos/’Ad in the Bible, 
the Qur'an speaks of a man named Hud who rose, calling the people back to 
monotheism and the worship of the one true God. (Qur'an 7:65-72, 11:50- 
60, 26:123-140) 

Unger’s Bible Dictionary under “Hyksos,” states: “7he Hyksos erected large 
earthen enclosures for their horses. This type of construction can be seen at Jericho, 
Shechem, Lachish, and Tell el-Ajjul. They also erected many temples to Baal. There 
are also evidences of worship of the mother goddess. Common in Hyksos levels are 
cultic objects such as nude figurines, serpents, and doves, showing their complete 
devotion to this type of worship. Hyksos burial customs are distinctive as is their 
chariotry.” 

When we consider the religious origins of the Edomite/Hyksos/’Ad peo- 
ples, the same origin which Israel had, we can recognize the same pattern of 
struggle. The people around them worshiped many gods and ridiculed their 
worship of one God. So over time the worship of many gods crept into their 
civilization. One can only imagine the impact that they felt when seeing the 
temples and religious practices of Egypt, as compared to their own simple 
practice of quietly worshiping one God. 

The Israelites had many prophets who called them back to the worship 
of one God and who condemned all Ba’al worship. “Behold, I will bring evil 
upon them, which they shall not be able to escape; and though they shall cry unto 
me, I will not hearken unto them. For according to the number of thy cities were 
thy gods, O Judah, (local Baals); and according to the number of the streets of 
Jerusalem have ye set up altars to that shameful thing, even altars to burn incense 
unto Baal... Therefore pray not thou for this people...” (Jeremiah 11:11, 13, 14) 

In much the same way, Hud spoke to the people of ’Ad/Uz. Over a thou- 
sand years later, the prophet Muhammad reminded the people in Mecca of the 
Kingdom of ’Ad, telling them of God’s message to ’Ad. 

“And unto Ad (we sent) their brother, Hud. He said: O my people! Serve Allah! 
Ye have no other God save Him. Lo! ye do but invent! O my people! I ask of you 
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no reward for it. Lo! my reward is the concern only of Him who made me. Have 
ye then no sense? And, O my people! Ask forgiveness of your Lord, then turn unto 
Him repentant; He will cause the sky to rain abundance on you and will add unto 
you strength to your strength. Turn not away, guilty! They said: O Hud! Thou hast 
brought us no clear proof and we are not going to forsake our gods on thy (mere) 
saying, and we are not believers in thee. We say naught save that one of our gods 
hath possessed thee in an evil way. He said: I call Allah to witness, and do ye (too) 
bear witness, that I am innocent of (all) that ye ascribe as partners (to Allah). 
Qur'an 11:50-54 (Pickthal) 

The main message that the people of Arabia remembered centuries upon 
centuries later was that the people of ’Ad departed from their belief in one 
God and turned to worshiping many gods (partners to Allah). This is foun- 
dational to understanding the message of the Qur'an to the people of Arabia. 
Muhammad is telling them of ancient people who had abandoned the wor- 
ship of one God, and then refused to come back to worshiping one God. In 
the end, the people of ’Ad who once ruled the entire Middle East and even 
conquered the great Pharaohs of Egypt perished and disappeared. Not because 
they were defeated in battle, but because they refused to accept the messenger 
that was sent to them. 


The comparison of dates 


Let us now take up the most difficult yet most important parallel, the 
question of the dates of the respective Edomite and Hyksos Empires. If we find 
that both existed as nearly as we can tell at the same time, then the identity of 
the two could hardly be questioned. Two separate and unrelated empires can- 
not be occupying the same areas at one and the same time. 

May we say immediately that merely attaching a certain date BC to the 
one and the other from some popular (or other) chronological systems will in 
no way assist us in this important phase of our investigation. One man’s set 
of dates for Biblical history may put the Edomite kings at about 1400 BC or 
later; another set may put them at 2200 BC or earlier. One Egyptologist will 
date the Hyksos kings at about 1800 BC and another at an altogether different 
date. Each Egyptologist is able to defend their position with myriads of argu- 
ments, so this will not help us, nor prove similarity of time. 

What we need is to relate the time of the Edomite kings recorded in the 
Bible to some Biblical event which ties into Egyptian history. Then computing 
from that event, we can discover if the times of the Edomite kings and of the 
Hyksos kings link together. For instance, if we knew with absolute certainty 
which Pharaoh was reigning at the time of Joseph, the computation would 
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be simple; unfortunately we do not know who that Pharaoh is, in spite of 
guesses and surmises we may say by the dozen! The next nearest event linking 
Egyptian and Biblical history is the Exodus of Israel from Egypt and Joshua's 
conquest of Canaan. This has been discussed and argued by Egyptologists for 
years. What we hope to do here is to show that it is possible to demonstrate a 
possible link in dates. 

The date of the Exodus is itself a very vexed question. But it seems to be 
generally agreed now that the Exodus was either during the XVIII" Dynasty or 
the XIX" Dynasty. We strongly favour the time of the XVIII" Dynasty, feeling 
that the date of the XIX" Dynasty does not tally with the chronological note 
given in I Kings 6:1 which places the Exodus nearly 500 years before Solo- 
mons reign, nor with the lengthy period for the Judges in Israel as mentioned 
by Jephthah. (Judges 11:28) We will therefore consider the earlier dating, that 
is that the Exodus was during the XVIII" Dynasty. 


The fall of Jericho 


The Biblical record gives the destruction of Jericho under Joshua as being 
very soon after the death of Moses at the end of the forty years of wandering 
in the wilderness. Prof. J. Garstang’s excavations at Jericho not only demon- 
strated that the city’s walls had fallen as with an earthquake shock, but make 
it fairly certain by the presence of Egyptian scarabs that Jericho was destroyed 
during the reign of the Egyptian Pharaoh Amenhotep III, dated by Breasted 
as 1411 - 1375 BC. Using this traditional interpretation as a link between 
Egyptian and Biblical histories, let us proceed to compare for confirmations 
of the link, and then compute back to the times of the Edomite kings and of 
the Hyksos kings. 


The Amarna letters 


A number of years ago a remarkable discovery was made at Tell el Amarna 
in Egypt. Inscribed tablets were found giving official correspondence between 
government officials in Palestine and the reigning Pharaoh in Egypt. These 
tablets are a very valuable source of information and are known as, “The Ama- 
rna Letters.” 

Some of these letters tell of a people called “Khabirit” (that is “Hebrews”) 
who were invading Canaan from the east during the reign of Amenhotep II], 
just as the Israelites did under Joshua in the Biblical record. Breasted, page 
278, declares, “the advance of the Khabiri, among whom we must recognize bands 
of Hebrews and Aramaeans.” Barton, “Archaeology and the Bible,” gives some 
helpful translations. 


This invasion continued on into the 
reign of the next Pharaoh Akhenaton, 
or Amenhotep IV. If these Khabiri are 
the Children of Israel (Hebrews) under 
Joshua, and we believe they are, then the 
Amarna Letters confirm the archaeo- 
logical data as to the fall of Jericho be- 
ing during the reign of Amenhotep III. 
Thus we have two very good archaeo- 
logical evidences linking Biblical and 
Egyptian histories at this point. 

(Note. The excavations at Hazor in 
Northern Palestine are said to strongly 
favour the later date for the Hebrew 
invasion of Canaan, more in line with 
Merneptah as being the Pharaoh of 


the Exodus. However, Hazor does not 





seem to have been wiped out by Joshua 
as Was Jericho, for early in the Book of Above: One of 13 cuneiform tablets found in 
Judges Hazor is again the capital city ELAmarna, from Tushratta King of the Mi- 
of Jabin (II), king of the Canaanites “7 % Pharaoh Amenhotep I. This letter 
(Judges 4:2). When Joshua burned the gee ie pes es nies 
city (Joshua 11:10-13) and destroyed 

the people found in it, the damage must have been repaired, and either at 
that time or later, been reoccupied by Canaanites. For all we know, there may 
have been a greater destruction of Hazor after Deborah and Barak than under 
Joshua; the record does not say; that later destruction would certainly fall in 
the time of the XIX Dynasty by our chronology. Further research at other 
points occupied by Israel at the time of the invasion is needed. The reference 
to a Canaanite Hazor in Judges 4:2 makes it impossible to say that the final de- 
struction of Canaanite Hazor was carried out by Joshua. Joshua must therefore 
belong to an earlier period, which would place him in the Amarna period.) 


The oppression and exodus of Israel 


The Bible places the Exodus of Israel from Egypt forty years before the 
death of Moses and the fall of Jericho. Forty years before the invasion of Ca- 
naan by the Khabiri (Hebrews) and before the fall of Jericho, from the ar- 


chaeological evidence, brings us approximately to the time of the death of 
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Amenhotep IH, 1420 BC by Breasted’s chronology. It therefore follows that 
this Pharaoh Amenhotep II was most likely the Pharaoh during the Exodus. 
We will use this as our working hypothesis. 

The Bible says that at the Exodus Moses was 80 years old, and his brother 
Aaron 83 years old. (Exodus 7:7) Using Breasted’s Egyptian chronology, 80 
years before the death of Amenhotep II would place the birth of Moses at 
1500 BC, and 83 years before would place the birth of Aaron at 1503 BC. The 
date for the birth of Moses would be the second year of Thutmosis III, whom 
some have suggested as possibly being the Pharaoh of the oppression, and by 
the same reckoning the birth of Aaron comes two years before this Pharaoh 
began to reign. (His reign by Breasted’s chronology began in 1501 BC) This 
arrangement of dates fits the Biblical account well. 

We know that the severest stage of oppression was taking place right at 
the time when Moses was born. The Pharaoh had just commanded that He- 
brew boy infants be thrown into the Nile, but Moses was hidden. On the 
other hand, there is no hint of any need for hiding Aaron who was born only 
three years before Moses. Evidently, the cruel command to destroy the Hebrew 
baby boys was not yet given at the date of Aaron’s birth (Exodus 1:22) but it 
certainly was in effect at the date of Moses’ birth. Clearly then, the command 
was issued in the interval. It would seem that this new command came from 
the new Pharaoh Thutmose III shortly after he ascended to the throne, ap- 
proximately two years after Aaron was born, and about one year before Moses’ 
birth. The persecution was then at its maximum. 

Nevertheless, the Biblical account indicates it was a considerable time be- 
fore the birth of Moses that persecution of the Hebrews and enslavement of 
the nation first began. It began when the reigning Pharaoh feared lest these 
Hebrews ally themselves with Egypt's foes (Exodus 1:8-11). We are not told 
how long a time elapsed from the beginning of this enslavement to the more 
severe stage when the boy infants were to be destroyed, but the inference is 
that quite a few years passed during which the Hebrews built store-cities for 
the king. The persecution of the Hebrews was evidently intensified from time 
to time, finally culminating in the new command to kill the baby boys, a 
command which most likely was issued by Thutmose III, as mentioned in the 
previous paragraph. It doesn't take many years, only 79, to carry us back from 
the accession of Thutmose III (1501 BC) to the founding of the XVII Dy- 
nasty under Ahmose I who is coupled directly with the expulsion of the Hyk- 
sos kings from Egypt (1580 BC). The founding of this Dynasty fits well with 
the wording of Exodus 1:8 “Now there arose up a new king over Egypt.” The 
Hebrew word “17 here implies a fresh new thing, or another of a different 
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kind as opposed to a similar kind. Ahmose I was definitely a “new king” and 
the circumstances of that king’s reign might well have led to the enslavement 
of the Israelites as we shall see in a moment. 

The Chronology Table on the next page is based upon Breasted’s arrange- 
ment and demonstrates how the explusion of the Hyksos kings dovetailed 
with the beginning of persecutions of the Hebrews. 


The Edom-Israel quarrel 


If the Hyksos people were an association of tribes led by the Edomites 
as we have proposed, then Ahmose I who expelled the Hyksos, would truly 
fear that the Hebrew children of Israel would join with the Hyksos, since 
the Edomites and Israelites were related tribes. As we demonstrated, they had 
pledged to respect one another’s territories. So, while Ahmose I warred with 
the Hyksos kings, chasing them out of Egypt toward Southern Palestine, he 
apparently decided to subject Israel to slavery to prevent any possible coopera- 
tion between Israel and the Hyksos/Edom/’Ad people. Obviously Pharaoh was 
expecting Israel to side with Egypt's enemies. 

How would the Hyksos/Edom/’Ad people view this situation? Did they 
feel that their brethren the Israel-Hebrews failed them in their hour of need? 
Would they not blame Israel for not rising up en masse against Ahmose I to 
contend on their behalf? This view would explain why Edom later so blatantly 
refused Israel passage through their land; why they came out against them with 
the sword (Numbers 20:14-21), and why such a bitter, unending and age-long 
quarrel arose between Edom and Israel. 

The Amalekites, an independent tribe which had branched off from Edom 
(Gen. 36:12,16), probably branching off when the Hyksos/Edomite/’Ad Em- 
pire collapsed, also exhibited a very bitter spirit by surprising Israel in the 
wilderness with a sneak attack. This was followed by a perpetual quarrel for all 
time. (Exodus 11:8-16) 


Date of Hyksos kings and Edomite kings 


Prof. Breasted believed that 100 years would be ample to cover the length 
of time the Hyksos ruled in Egypt, but it may have been less. (Breasted, pg 
117) Our chronology gives the expulsion of the Hyksos as 160 years before 
the Exodus, and so 100 years more would place the Hyksos invasion of Egypt 
around 260 years before the Exodus. 

The Children of Israel were in Egypt 430 years from the day Jacob entered 
Egypt to the Exodus. (Exodus 12:40-41) On the basis of this data, the Hyksos 
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Chronology Table I 


Egypt —|8¢] rm |" Biblical Account 
a 


Hyksos Invade Egypt 
Salatis 
Beon 
Apachnias 
Apophis I 
Khian or John 
Assis 
Several other 
Hyksos kings 
follow 
Dynasty XVIII 


Ahmose | 


Hyksos Expelled 


Amenhotep | 


Thutmosis | 


Thutmoses III and 


Thutmosis II and } 


Hatshepsut Queen 
Hatshepsut dies 


Amenhotep II 

Death of Amenhotep II 
Thutmosis IV 
Amenhotep III 


Amenhotep IV 


“Amarra Letters” 


Jacob enters Egypt 


Bela, King in Edom 

Jobab, king in Edom, Edomites push eastwards 
Husham, King in Edom 

Hadad I, King in Edom, Midian smitten 

Samlah, King in Edom 

Saul, King of Edom, Kingdom reaches Rehoboth 
Baal-hanan, King in Edom 

Hadad II (Hadar) 


A new king over Egypt (Exodus 1:8) 


Israelites enslaved (Exodus 1:9-12) 


Birth of Aaron 
Pharaoh command boy babies drowned 


Birth of Moses 


Moses flees to Midian 
Exodus 2:23 
Exodus of Israel from Egypt 


Death of Moses, Joshua is leader 
City of Jericho taken 


Most of Canaan taken by Joshua. Caleb (Joshua 14:10) 





invasion of Egypt would be about 170 years after Jacob and his family moved 


from Canaan into Egypt. 


As we stated earlier it appears that Bela, Edom’s first king, may well have 


started his reign not very long after Jacob entered Egypt. This 170 years would 


therefore extend over the formation of Edom into a kingdom, and also the 


reign of the first five kings, Bela, Jobab, Husham, Hadad I, and Samlah. The 
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average reign for these five would accordingly be approximately 30 years each. 
Clearly, from the viewpoint of time or chronology, we find that the Edomite 
and Hyksos Empires merge into one full picture. Here Biblical history and the 
Egyptian history supplement each other. 


Summary 


For years historians have searched for a civilization in the Middle East 
known as ’Ad. To date, nothing concrete has emerged, even though archeolo- 
gists now have a much more complete picture of the history of the Arabian 
Peninsula. In this section we have proposed that ’Ad is not unknown to histo- 
rians, but simply unrecognized because of the name, which over centuries has 
evolved from its original form to various pronunciations, differing from the 
Hebrew ?™ to the Arabic 9. On the other hand, the Egyptians gave them 
the name Hyksos, which further complicated the picture. 

When combined, we can recognize a huge area controlled by horse-riding 
nomads at a time when the horse was just beginning to be domesticated. Using 
the horse to gain superiority, these nomadic hordes poured out of Arabia, raid- 
ing all around the Arabian peninsula. In Arabia they were vaguely yet fondly 
remembered as the people of "Ad who once made Arabia great. 


Hyksos Edomites 
Named after the land of 
"Ad. Remembered two 
thousand years later by 
the nomads in Arabia. 


Named by the Egyptians | Named by the Hebrews 


Edom in the land of ’Uz. 


Empire existed about 300 
to 200 years before the 
Exodus. 


Empire encompassed. the 
southern fringe of Ca- 
naan and likely reached 
the Euphrates. 


Were mainly Semites 


Included a strong Hurri 





element. 


Formed a great kingdom 
about 300 - 200 years be- 
fore the Exodus. 


Edomite kingdom took 


in southern fringes of 
Canaan and reached the 
Euphrates at Rehoboth. 


Existed in long-forgotten 
Arabian history. 


Brought about a union of 
the Arabian Peninsula. 


Were mainly Semites Were Semites 


Included a strong Hurri 
element. 





Not mentioned. 
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Hyksos 


Edomites 


"Ad 





May have been connect- 
ed with the Hittites. 
Had horses and used 


horses in warfare. 


Were possibly shepherds 


and nomads. 


Connected with Hittites 


Had horses and describe 
use of horse in battle. 


Edomites were shepherds 
and nomadic in origin. 


Not mentioned. 


Had horses. 


Were shepherd nomads. 





Linked with Arabians. 


Called Barbarians, i.e. 
were a lower standard to 


the Egyptians. 
Adopted Egyptian _life- 
style. 


Not mentioned 


Capital city (Avaris) not 


in their own country. 


Worshiped Sutekh (Seth) 
or Baal. 


Inter-related with Arabi- 
ans. 


Linked with Canaanites. | Inter-related with Ca- | Not mentioned. 
naanites. 


Did not possess a set- 
tled, cultural life like the 
Egyptians. 


Cut temples from the 


rock. 


Suffered destruction from 


a great wind. (Job 1:19) 
Capital cities often not in 
their own country. 


Drifted from monothe- 
ism to Baal worship. 


Linked with Arabians. 


Pharaoh mentioned in 
the Qur'an in relation to 
them. 


Cut out great temples. 


Suffered destruction from 
a great wind. (Qur'an 89: 
6-8) 


No cities of "Ad have 


been found. 


Were called from poly- 
theism to monotheism by 


Hud. 





SECTION III 


THE PEOPLE OF MIDIAN 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE PEOPLE OF MIDIAN 


The Qur'an speaks several times of the people of Midian, assuming that 
the listeners in Medina were acquainted with at least the background of these 
people who roamed the Arabian deserts one thousand eight hundred years 
earlier. Today, after fourteen hundred more years, the memory of Midian has 
been almost forgotten. But Muhammad’s audience still remembered the peo- 
ple of Midian because they had once been a great people. Under their leader- 
ship Arabia was again united and the Arabian tribes poured out of the desert 
to challenge the surrounding civilizations. So, just as with the people of ’Ad, 
we must turn to history to try and understand who the Midianites were, and 
how large their influence was at its greatest extent. 

During the centuries since Muhammad, the whereabouts of Midian be- 
came lost or at least unknown. For years students of the Bible were aware of 
the Midianites as a people who opposed the nation of Israel in some of the 
Old Testament narratives, but little was known of them as a civilization. Then 
in 1878 Sir Richard Burton published an account of his excursion into north- 
west Arabia titled: 7he Gold-Mines of Midian and The Ruined Midianite Cities. 
Suddenly the name Midian was thrust onto the stage of European thought. 
However, on page 176 of The Gold-Mines of Midian, Burton noted “it is dif- 
ficult to lay down the precise frontiers of Midian.” He then notes various 
references to Midian that are spread from Edom to Gaza and into Arabia. Bur- 
ton’s expedition was notable because it excited Europeans about the unknown 
deserts of Arabia and the possibility of the discovery of gold. However when 
no gold was forthcoming, the interior of Arabia was forgotten except in the 
accounts of explorers like Doughty, Philby, Thomas and Burckhardt. 

In 1883 Charles Huber (later together with Julius Euting) discovered the 
Tayma Stele which raised some interest in the ancient city of Tayma in north 
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west Saudi Arabia. (Healey, 2004) Seventy years later, John 
Philby started archaeological and environmental observa- 
tions at the site (1951). Later the publication by Winnett 
and Read (1970) of their survey of northwest Arabian ar- 
chaeological sites finally began to shed light on this area of 
Arabia that had been neglected in Middle Eastern studies 
for so long. Today the archeological excavations at Tayma 
continue under the joint project of the General Commis- 
sion for Tourism and Antiquities, Riyadh, and the German 
Archaeological Institute, Berlin. More can be discovered 
about this fascinating place from the Deutsches Archiaolo- 





gisches Institut website http://www.dainst.org. 


The Tayma Stone 


The origins of the Midianites 


We will turn, once again, to the Founding of the Nations chart on page 
20 to learn about Midianite origins. This chart uses information taken from 
Genesis chapters 10, 25 and I Chronicles 1 where we can see that Midian was 
a son of Abraham. This means that Ishmael and his descendants, Isaac and 
his descendants, and Midian and his descendants were all brother-tribes who 
originally spoke the same language and had the same culture and religion, 
including the worship of one God. 

While Midian had five sons, Isaac had only two. Isaac’s grandsons through 
Jacob all moved to Egypt and were shepherds there in the land of Goshen 
for several hundred years. They did not play a role in Arabian politics until 
Moses led them out of Egypt and into the land of Canaan. As we outlined in 
the previous section, during this time the Edomites (descendants of Esau) led 
the family alliance and united their brother tribes (plus others) into a tribal 
alliance that burst out of Arabia and raided from Yemen to the Euphrates and 
finally into Egypt. After Pharaoh Ahmose | crushed these shepherd kings, the 
tribal alliance under the Edomites broke up (1750 BC), and the tribes re- 
turned to their various homeland areas to graze sheep or conduct trade across 
the desert. It wasn’t until four hundred years later (1350 BC) that the Midian- 
ites once again united the tribes of Arabia. 


Midian in the Bible 


The people of Midian appear in the Bible on several occasions. First, their 
founding is mentioned in Genesis 25 and I Chronicles 1:32-46. Later we read 
of some Midianite merchants in Genesis 37 who take young Joseph as a slave 
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into Egypt. Much later Moses flees to the land of Midian (Exodus 2-4) and 
after forty years returns to Egypt where he leads the Children of Israel out of 
Egypt and into the desert. They go into the land of Midian to the place where 
God first spoke to Moses, at Mount Horeb. 

The location of the Midianites and Mount Horeb has become a contested 
issue in the last few years. Many early scholars placed the Midianites in the 
Sinai Peninsula. Hitti notes that based solely on the Biblical record and tradi- 
tional understanding, the Children of Israel wandered exclusively in the Sinai 
and the Negev. So Hitti places the Midianites in the southern part of the Sinai. 
(Hitti, 1964, pg 40) However, with Winnett and Read’s survey in northwest 
Arabia (1970) it has become increasingly obvious that the Midianites ranged 
over a much wider area, and in recent years some researchers have suggested 


that Mount Hor (or Horeb) was in Saudi Arabia. 
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Above: During the Exodus, did Moses bring the Children of Israel into Midianite territory 
in the Sinai or in northern Arabia’. 

In the map on the next page we note the Exodus route where the Chil- 
dren of Israel tried to enter Edom and travel up the King’s Highway. They 
were refused and traveled back to the Red Sea (via ’Aqaba) in order to enter 
Wadi Arabah. From there they moved north to the south end of the Dead 
Sea where they crossed into the land of Moab near the city of Ar (Kerak). 
(Numbers 20:1-21:20) They ended up camping on the eastern side of Moab 
at a place called Ijeabarim. (Numbers 21:11) “And they journeyed from Oboth, 
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and pitched at Ijeabarim, in the wilderness which is before Moab, toward the sun 
rising.” From here they skirted Moab and entered the land of the Ammonites, 
defeating the kings of Bashan and Heshbon. 

At this point they are poised, ready to cross the Jordan River into the 
promised land. However, first they decide to attack to the east and defeat the 
Midianites. This would have to be Wadi Sirhan which was directly to their east. 
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Trouble begins when a Midianite woman publicly flaunted the Jewish 
religion and the leadership of Moses. As a result of this she is executed. Since 
she was a daughter of a Midianite chieftain (Numbers 25:15), strife began 
between the Midianites and Israel. Eventually a war broke out and five of the 
Midianite sheiks were killed. (Numbers 31:8) 

‘There are two interesting points to this story. First, notice the location. At 
this time the Children of Israel have conquered the kings of Og (Bashan) and 
Sihan (Heshbon), and are camped at the Jordan River (Numbers 21) ready 
to cross it and fight against Jericho. They are alerted to the threat of Midian 
which is at their rear, and so they turn around to fight against Midian first. The 
question that begs itself here is: where did Moses go to fight the Midianites? 


Did he return once again to Sinai or Arabia? 
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This would have required a long and arduous journey back into the deserts 
that they had just come through. Rather, I believe that the Midianites were 
living in Wadi Sirhan at this time, which is directly east of Jericho. This low- 
land collects water from the surrounding desert run-off and is green enough to 
support large numbers of sheep and cattle. Once the Midianites are soundly 
defeated we do not hear from them again for several hundred years. 

Second, consider the amount of plunder that the Israelites took. The Bible 
lists of both men and beasts. “And they brought the captives, and the prey, 
and the spoil, unto Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and to the congregation 
of the children of Israel, unto the camp at the plains of Moab, which are by 
Jordan near Jericho...” (verses 32 - 25) The plunder from the spoils that the 
soldiers took was 675,000 
sheep, 72,000 cattle, 61,000 
donkeys and 32,000 women & 
who had never slept with a & 
man. Even if you allow for - 

o 
exaggeration, this descrip- '@) 
tion leads us to believe that 
the Midianites and those al- 
lied with them were truly a Egypt 
large group of people. After 
this defeat it would be sev- 


jericho 


eral hundred years before the 
Midianites could rebuild to 
a large enough size that they 
could challenge Israel again. 

The next time we hear 
of the Midianites growing in 





large numbers is in Judges 6 
when the Midianitesand her — Above: Did Moses return to northern Arabia or the Sinai 
allies vex Israel for seven years. ” attack the Midianites that were to the east? 

During this time they are allied with the Amalekites and the “children of the 
east.” The number of people in this alliance was so large that they managed 
to penetrate as far as Gaza, raiding crops and livestock. This raiding of settled 
people by desert Bedouin has long been practiced and was common up until 
the 1930's. While living in the Bedouin villages in the south of Jordan, the 
old Bedouin men would tell stories of historic raiding and taking goods from 
settled people. They would wait until the harvests were ripe and then ride 
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in on their horses and camels, demanding a share. If they were refused they 
would simply take what they liked. If the owners of the fields resisted, they 
were killed. The Bedouin would shrug and say that they never killed anyone 
unless they met with resistance. Bedouin viewed themselves as superior to the 
settled people and simply came to take what was their due. It was part of the 
age-long struggle between the nomads of Arabia and the settled people at the 
edge of the desert. Glueck notes this in his book The River Jordan: 

“The Midianites and other Bedouins were wont at harvest time to make rapid 
raids across the Jordan, carry off the crops of Israel from the very threshing floors, 
and drive off whatever livestock they could lay their hands on. The struggle be- 
tween the Desert and the Sown is continuous. Hungry nomads have ever pressed 
into plowed lands, content to take by swift violence what others have gained by 
hard toil.” (Glueck, 1946, page 110) 

Eventually the Israelites grew tired of this oppression and fought back. 
This resistance was organized by Jerubbaal, also known as Gideon. (Judges 7:1) 
In the end, over 120,000 Midianites and their allies were killed in the fighting 
and Midian returned to its former state of being a small tribe in Arabia. 

It is interesting to note that the Bible tells us when Gideon killed Zebah 
and Zalmunna, two Midianite leaders, he took away crescent shaped orna- 
ments that were on their camels’ necks. (Judges 8:21) As far as I know this is 
the earliest reference we have to the crescent shape in Arabia. 


Midian in the Qur'an 


The Qur'an speaks of the Midianites in two different settings. First it tells 
us the story of Moses seeking refuge the land of Midian. ‘The story starts in 
Egypt. 

And a man came from the uttermost part of the city, running. He said: O Mo- 
ses! Lo! the chiefs take counsel against thee to slay thee; therefor escape. Lo! I am 
of those who give thee good advice. So he (Moses) escaped from thence, fearing, 
vigilant. He said: My Lord ! Deliver me from the wrongdoing folk. And when 
he turned his face toward Midian, he said: Peradventure my Lord will guide me 
in the right road. And when he came unto the water of Midian he found there a 
whole tribe of men, watering. And he found apart from them two women keep- 
ing back (their flocks). He said: What aileth you? The two said: We cannot give 
(our flocks) to drink till the shepherds return from the water; and our father is a 
very old man. So he watered (their flock) for them. Then he turned aside into the 
shade, and said: My Lord! I am needy of whatever good thou sendest down for 
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me. Then there came unto him one of the two women, walking shyly. She said: 
Lo, my father biddeth thee, that he may reward thee with a payment for that 
thou didst water (the flock) for us. Then, when he came unto him and told him 
the (whole) story, he said: Fear not! Thou hast escaped from the wrongdoing folk. 
One of the two women said: O my father! Hire him! For the best (man) that thou 
canst hire is the strong, the trustworthy. He said: Lo! I fain would marry thee 
to one of these two daughters of mine on condition that thou hirest thyself to me 
for (the term of) eight pilgrimages. Then if thou completest ten it will be of thine 
own accord, for I would not make it hard for thee. Allah willing, thou wilt find 
me of the righteous. He said: That (is settled) between thee and me. Whichever 
of the two terms I fulfil, there will be no injustice to me, and Allah is surety over 
what we say. Qur'an 28:20-8 (Pickthall) 

There is little to learn here of the Midianites, other than seeing them as 
one would see Bedouin in the desert today. Second, the Qur'an relates to us 
stories of the Midianites and the prophet Shueyb who was sent to them in 
order to turn them away from idolatry back to their original worship of one 
god. This story gives no hint of when it occurred in history, nor where, other 
than it involves Midianite people. 

And unto Midian (We sent) their brother, Shueyb. He said: O my people! serve 
Allah. Ye have no other God save him. Lo! a clear proof hath come unto you from 
your Lord; so give full measure and full weight and wrong not mankind in their 
goods, and work not confusion in the earth after the fair ordering thereof. That 
will be better for you, if ye are believers. Lurk not on every road to threaten (way- 
farers), and to turn away from Allahs path him who believeth in him, and to seek 
to make it crooked. And remember, when ye were but few, how he did multiply 
you. And see the nature of the consequence for the corrupters. And if there is a 
party of you which believeth in that wherewith I have been sent, and there is a 
party which believeth not, then have patience until Allah judge between us. He is 
the best of all who deal in judgment. The chieftains of his people, who were scorn- 
ful, said: Surely we will drive thee out, O Shueyb, and those who believe with 
thee, from our township, unless ye return to our religion. He said: Even though 
we hate it? We should have invented a lie against Allah if we returned to your 
religion after Allah hath rescued us from it. It is not for us to return to it unless 
Allah should (so) will. Our Lord comprehendeth all things in knowledge. In Allah 
do we put our trust. Our Lord, decide with truth between us and our folk, for 
thou art the best of those who make decision. But the chieftains of his people, who 
were disbelieving, said: If ye follow Shueyb, then truly we shall be the losers. So 
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the earthquake seized them, and morning found them prostrate in their dwelling 
place. Those who denied Shueyb became as though they had not dwelt there. Those 
who denied Shueyb, they were the losers. So he turned from them and said: O my 
people! I delivered my Lord’ messages unto you and gave you good advice; then 
how can I sorrow for a people that rejected (truth)? Qur'an 7:85 -93 (Pickthall) 

Hath not the fame of those before them reached them the folk of Noah, ‘Ad, 
Thamud, the folk of Abraham, the dwellers of Midian and the disasters (which 
befell them)? Their messengers (from Allah) came unto them with proofs (of Allah’ 
sovereignty). So Allah surely wronged them not, but they did wrong themselves. 
And the believers, men and women, are protecting friends one of another; they 
enjoin the right and forbid the wrong, and they establish worship and they pay 
the poor-due, and they obey Allah and his messenger. As for these, Allah will have 
mercy on them. Lo! Allah is mighty, wise. Qur'an 9:70-71 (Pickthall) 

And unto Midian (we sent) their brother Shueyb. He said: O my people! Serve 
Allah. Ye have no other God save him! And give not short measure and short 
weight. Lo! I see you well to do, and lo! I fear for you the doom of a besetting day. 
O my people! Give full measure and full weight in justice, and wrong not people 
in respect of their goods. And do not evil in the earth, causing corruption. That 
which Allah leaveth with you is better for you if ye are believers; and I am not a 
keeper over you. They said: O Shueyb! Doth thy way of prayer command thee that 
we should forsake that which our fathers (used to) worship, or that we (should 
leave off) doing what we will with our own property? Lo! thou are the mild, the 
guide to right behavior. He said: O my people, bethink you: if I am (acting) on 
a clear proof from my Lord and he sustaineth me with fair sustenance from him 
(how can I concede ought to you)? I desire not to do behind your backs that which 
I ask you not to do. I desire naught save reform so far as I am able. My welfare 
is only in Allah. In him I trust and unto him I turn (repentant). And, O my 
people! Let not the schism with me cause you to sin so that there befall you that 
which befell the folk of Noah and the folk of Hud, and the folk of Salih; and the 
folk of Lot are not far off from you. Ask pardon of your Lord and then turn unto 
him (repentant). Lo! my Lord is merciful and loving. They said: O Shueyb! We 
understand not much of that thou tellest, and lo! we do behold thee weak among 
us. But for thy family, we should have stoned thee, for thou art not strong against 
us. He said: O my people! Is my family more to be honored by you than Allah? 
And ye put him behind you, neglected! Lo! my Lord surroundeth what ye do. And, 
O my people, act according to your power, lo, I (too) am acting. You will soon 
know on whom there cometh a doom that will abase him, and who it is that lieth. 
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And watch! Lo! I am watcher with you. And when our commandment came to 
pass we saved Shueyb and those who believed with him by a mercy from us; and 
the (awful) cry seized those who did injustice, and morning found them prostrate 
in their dwellings. As though they had not dwelt there. A far removal for Midian, 
even as Thamud had been removed afar! Qur'an 11:84 — 95 (Pickthall) 

Tf they deny thee (Muhammad), even so the folk of Noah, and (the tribes of) Aad 
and Thamud, before thee, denied (our messengers); And the folk of Abraham and 
the folk of Lot; (and) the dwellers in Midian. And Moses was denied; but I in- 
dulged the disbelievers a long while, then I seized them, and how (terrible) was my 
abhorrence! How many a township have we destroyed while it was sinful, so that 
it lieth (to this day) in, and (how many) a deserted well and lofty tower! Qur'an 
22:42-45 (Pickthall) 

He said: That (is settled) between thee and me. Whichever of the two terms I ful- 
fil, there will be no injustice to me, and Allah is surety over what we say. And thou 
(Muhammad) wast not on the western side (of the mount) when we expounded 
unto Moses the commandment, and thou wast not among those present; But we 
brought forth generations, and their lives dragged on for them. And thou wast 
not a dweller in Midian, reciting unto them our revelations, but we kept sending 
(messengers to men). And thou wast not beside the mount when we did call; but 
(the knowledge of it is) a mercy from thy Lord that thou mayest warn a folk unto 
whom no warner came before thee, that haply they may give heed. Otherwise, if 
disaster should afflict them because of that which their own hands have sent before 
(them), they might say: Our Lord! Why sentest thou no messenger unto us, that we 
might have followed thy revelations and been of the believers? Qur'an 28:43-47 
(Pickthall) 

And unto Midian we sent Shueyb, their brother. He said O my people! Serve 
Allah, and look forward to the Last Day, and do not evil, making mischief, in the 
earth. But they denied him, and the dreadful earthquake took them, and morning 
found them prostrate in their dwelling place. Qur'an 29:36 (Pickthall) 

The Qur'an also speaks of the People of Tubba in 50:14 who should not 
be confused with a king of Himyar by the same name (see Qur'an 44:37 and 
the corresponding note in Al ’Alim: The “Dwellers of the Wooded Dales” are 
the people of Madyan (Midian) as is evident from 26:176. The story is found 
in the Qur'an in several places, for the most detailed version see 11:84-95.) 

Some Muslim scholars believe that Shueyb lived around 1600 BC - 1500 
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BC and was Abraham’ great-grandson. Others have identified him with Je- 
thro, Moses’ father-in-law. However, there is nothing to substantiate either of 
these guesses. "Abdullah Yusuf Ali in his commentary on chapter 7:85 said: 

Shuaib belongs to the Arab rather than Jewish tradition, to which he is un- 
known. His identification with Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, has no warrant, 
and I reject it. There is no similarity either in names or incidents, and there are 
chronological difficulties. If, as the commentators tell us, Shuaib was in the fourth 
generation from Abraham, being a great-grandson of Madyan (son of Abraham), 
he would be only a century from the time of Abraham, whereas the Hebrew Bible 
would give us a period of four to six centuries between Abraham and Moses. The 
mere fact that Jethro was a Midianite and that another name, Reuel, is mentioned 
for a father-in-law of Moses in Num.x.29, is slender ground for identification. As 
the Midianites were mainly a nomad tribe, we need not be surprised that their 
destruction in one or two settlements did not affect their life in wandering sections 
of the tribe in other geographical regions. (Ali, 1946, Pg 365, n. 1054) 

He further argues that since Shu’eyb (Shu’aib) was involved in preaching 
in the settled towns of the Midianites, this was a later period of the Midianites 
when they had settled after nomadic life. The Qur'an tells us that later an 
earthquake destroyed their settlements. (see Qur'an 7:91) 

The tomb of Shu’eyb (Shoaib) is well preserved in central Jordan. It is lo- 
cated 2 kilometers west of Mahis in an area called Wadi Shoaib near the city of 
Salt in Jordan. If this is the true location, then this places the Midianites even 
farther north than we have identified them in our study. 


Archeology and the Midianites 


One of the challenges in tracing the Midianites using archeological data is 
that for much of their history the Midianites were nomads. For centuries they 
lived in the deserts and left little evidence of their existence. Most everything 
they used was from the desert, and when discarded returned to the desert. In 
later years they seem to have settled, but there is scant evidence of this. The 
only exceptions were stoneware and ceramic pottery. Garth Bawden notes that 
Midianite pottery has been found in the northern Hejaz as far east as Tayma 
to the Jordanian frontier. (Bawden, 1983) 
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Summary 
The Qur'an speaks of the Midianites as if the listeners knew of them and 


their history. However when we look at the hadiths, Midian is not mentioned. 
Ad is seldom mentioned in the hadiths and Thamud is mentioned only a few 
times. 

The people of Midian appear to have lived between Tayma (their southern 
most point) to the northern tip of Wadi Sirhan. While they were nomads and 
ventured out into the Sinai and eastern Arabia, they were a firmly established 
entity in northern Arabian which means that the writer of the Qur'an was 
speaking to an audience that was familar with the history of northern Arabia. 





Above: Tomb of Shueyb 


SECTION IV 


THE PEOPLE OF THAMUD 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE KINGDOM OF THAMUD 


In this section we will look at the people of Thamud who are mentioned 
in the Qur'an and the hadiths. Once we identify who the Thamudic people 
were, we will examine their kingdom to learn more about them and their in- 
fluence on Arabian history and ultimately the message in the Qur'an. 


The meaning of Thamud 


In the Qur'an the word *Thamud’ is written °°. It is not an Arabic word, 
and has no meaning in Arabic. However, the word Thamud can be broken 
down into two parts: “tham” and “ ’ud.” 

The Arabic prefix thum or thuma has many meanings today, among them 
then, thereupon, furthermore, moreover, there is, and thereafter. (Wehr & 
Cowan, 1994, page 127) Since early semetic languages were written with- 
out vowels, it seems that th-m is a prefix which would make the meaning of 
Thamud to be “after ’ud.” In chapter four we demonstrated that the people of 
"Ad = could have been known as the people of ’Ud. If this is the case, then 
this word tells us that Thamudic people were those who came “after ’Ad.” In 
order to know for certain who the Thamudic people were, we need to under- 
stand where their territory was, and if there was any correlation to those who 
later occupied the area where the people of ’Ad lived. 

While the ancient writers of the hadith and the Qur'an speak of a people 
known as Thamud, or “after “ud,” modern archeologists are hard pressed to de- 
fine any specific people group as Thamudic people. The modern term applies 
to all of the ancient texts of North Arabia which have not yet been classified 
as something specific, such as Taymanitic, Dedanitic, Hasaitic, Hismaic, etc. 
(EL2, Thamudic) The grafhti, informal inscriptions, and drawings of nomads 
from as early as the 8th century BC until the mid-3rd century AD are found 
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throughout North Arabia. Originally the term Thamudic was applied to them 
all, but in recent years archeologists are identifying and classifying them into 
various styles. As a result, what was originally known as Thamudic texts are 
slowly being reduced, and perhaps that classification will disappear altogether 
as we finally discover all of the various tribes that made up the original Thamu- 
dic classification. From the Qur'an it seems evident that the Thamudic people 
were a real people, but from the ancient writings and drawings it seems that 
they were an alliance or collection of tribal peoples in Arabia. This should not 
surprise us, as we have seen this pattern with both the people of ’Ad and Mid- 
ian. Now again the tribes of northern Arabia unite, this time known as ’the 
people of Tham’ud” or “the people after ’Ad.” 

The hadiths gives us some clues as to where Muhammad and his audience 
believed the Thamudic people lived. All of the major hadith references point to 
al-Hijr or Medain Salih as it is called today. This is a city in northern Arabia, 
and it is a good starting point in identifying who the people of Thamud were. 

“Since the purpose of visiting graves is admonition and remembrance of death, it 
is permissible to visit the graves of disbelievers. Weeping when passing by the graves 
of the wrongdoers who were seized and punished by Allah for their evil deeds, and 
to express ones humility and ones need for forgiveness of Allah is desirable. This is 
obvious from a hadith, reported by Bukhari on the authority of Ibn "Umar, that 
the Prophet, peace be upon him, said to his Companions, when they passed through 
Al-Hijr, the dwellings of the people of Thamud, “Do not go without weeping to the 
places of burial of those who are undergoing torment. But if you cannot weep, then 
do not enter these places lest what befell them should befall you.” Figh us-Sunnah 
Hadith 4.83 

The people arrived at the land of Thamud called Al-Hijr along with Allah’ 
Apostle and they took water from its well for drinking and kneading the dough 
with it as well, Sahih al Bukhari 4.562 

The city of Al Hijr is known to us today as Meda'in Salih in Saudi Arabia. 
It is located on the incense route between southern Arabia and the northern 
nations. For many centuries the people of Meda'in Salih were known as Naba- 
taeans to the outside world. The name Thamud was only given to them years 
later in pre-Islamic Arabian times. 

These people transported incense from the south of Arabia to the civili- 
zations in the north. Originally the Nabataeans were a nomadic people who 
preferred to live in tents. In time however their wealth grew, and with it grew 
their ritual practice of burying the dead in great tombs. Eventually the Naba- 
taeans settled and lived in cities. When one visits the city of Meda'in Salih, 
the most striking features are the ancient tombs. In fact the city of Meda'in 
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Salih, much like Petra, leaves the impression of being a city of tombs. There 
are a total of 131 large rock-cut tombs spread out over 13.4 square kilometers 
demonstrating the wealth of the people and the importance of burial tombs, 
not only for individuals but also for whole families. It was obviously these 
Nabataean tombs that caught the attention of those riding with Muhammad. 
So here we have a very clear connection between the people of Thamud and 
the Nabataeans. 

The tombs in Meda'in Salih look very much like the tombs in Petra, the 
later Nabataean capital city, but with some small differences. In al-Hijr or 
Meda'in Salih there are several tomb inscriptions and decorative items that are 
unknown in Petra. As the large tombs became more and more popular among 
the Nabataeans, they spread to farther off locations in order to create their rock 
tombs with impressive facades. When the valley did not have enough room 
for tomb expansion, the people of Meda'in Salih may have taken advantage of 
changes in Middle Eastern politics to move into the land of Edom. 

The origin of the Nabataeans goes back to their life as shepherds in the 
Negev and the Sinai Peninsula. Diodorus gives an account of Nabataean life 
in the Sinai Peninsula in his book Bibliotheca Historica (11.42.1-5) where he 
describes the oasis of Feiran. (Biblical Paran as mentioned in Numbers 10:12, 
12:16, 13:26, Deuteronomy 1:1, 33:2) This oasis is near the Red Sea, and has 
a palm grove and a large Egyptian shrine. The Nabataeans were preceded in 
this area by the Lihyanites who later became one of their allies. In the Negev at 
the Nabataean city of Egra there is an inscription written in Nabataean stating 
“Mas udu king of Lihyan.” (Edens & Bawden, 1989, pages 48-103) The oasis 
of Feiran and accompanying gulf were probably known as the Laeanites Gulf 
during the time that the Nabataeans lived there. Diodorus tells us: 

‘After one has sailed past this country, the Laeanites Gulf comes next, about 
which are many inhabited villages of Arabs who are known as Nabataeans. This 
tribe occupies a large part of the coast and not a little of the country which stretches 
inland, and it has a people beyond telling and flocks and herds in multitude beyond 
belief. Now in ancient times these men observed justice and were content with the 
food which they received from their flocks, but later, after the kings of Alexandria 
had made the ways of the sea navigable for their merchants, these Arabs not only 
attacked the shipwrecked, but fitting out pirate ships preyed upon the voyagers, 
imitating in their practice the savage and lawless ways of the Tauri of the Pontusl. 
Some time afterwards, however, they were caught on the high seas by some quadri- 
remes and punished as they deserved.” (III.43.4) 

In order to understand the time frame of this account, we should note 
that quadriremes (galleys with four banks of oars) were ships powered by both 
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oars and a sail. They were originally built by the Greeks and used for hundreds 
of years. Quinqueremes or galleys of five replaced the quadriremes during the 
Punic Wars 264-146 BC. (Tarn, 1907, pages 48-60) 

Diodorus also mentions that this took place during the time that the kings 
of Alexandria made the sea navigable for their merchants. Since the Nabatae- 
ans conducted themselves as pirates on the Red Sea, this most likely refers to 
the Egyptians building seaports along the western coast of the Red Sea. So this 
quote can also be dated to a time after 300 BC when the Greek generals set up 
the Ptolemaic kingdom in Alexandria. 

For example, the seaport of Berenike (Berenice) was the southernmost 
and most active Egyptian Red Sea port during Hellenistic and Roman times. 
It was founded by Ptolemy II Philadelphos early in his reign (around 283 BC), 
who named it after his mother. (Sidebotham & Wendrich, 1998) It seems 
that during the time this port was built and functioning, the Nabataeans were 
conducting piracy by preying on ships sailing the Red Sea. 

Later, around 250 BC, as the Nabataeans started to become the principle 

power in the lands left empty by the Edomites, they established Sela as their 
capital and Aila (modern day Aqaba) as their sea port. They also expanded to 
the Mediterranean coast where they set themselves up in the port city of Gaza. 
From these two ports they could effectively pirate both the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean Sea. The first century BC Greek historian, Diodorus of Sicily, 
tells us that the Nabataeans: 
“(The Nabataeans) lead a life of brigandage and overrunning a large part of the 
neighboring territory they pillaged it. Some had penetrated to the Mediterranean 
coast where they indulged in piracy, profitably attacking the merchant ships of 
Ptolemaic Egypt.” (Diodorus, Book II 48.2) 


From this account we can conclude that the Nabataeans overran a large 
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Above: Even isolated rocks were used for tomb creation in al-Hijr. 


part of their neighboring territory which was the land of Edom, or ’Ad as we 
previously concluded. Diodorus notes that the Nabataean alliance then occu- 
pied the Sinai and Negev right from the Mediterranean eastward to the desert. 
As the ancient prophet Obadiah of Israel declared: “People from the Negev 
will occupy the mountains of Edom.” (Obadiah 1:19) 


Forced Migrations 


Around 586 BC there was tremendous political upset in the Middle East. 
Josephus the Jewish historian of the first century AD refers to Berossus, a 
Babylonian priest of the third century BC. He tells us that when Nabopolas- 
sar king of Babylon had heard that the governor he had appointed over the 
west had revolted against him, he sent his young son Nebuchadnezzar against 
the rebel who then conquered him, and brought the country back under the 
dominion of Babylon. During this campaign, Nebuchadnezzar received news 
of his father’s death. Committing the Jewish, Syrian and other captives to his 
officers, he hurried back to Babylon to assume the kingship. 

Babylonian clay tablets support this date. The last two tablets of Nabopo- 
lassar are dated May and August 605 BC, while the first two of Nebuchadnez- 
zar are inscribed August and September of the same year. In the siege of 597 


BC King Jehoiachin of Israel surrendered, and the Babylonian king carried 
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him, the princes, the warriors, ten thousand additional captives, and all the 
craftsmen and smiths to Babylon. (2 Kings 24:10-17) At the same time he 
stripped the temple of its remaining treasures (2 Kings 24:13), part of which 
had been carried away in the first deportation (Daniel 1:2), took other booty, 
and placed Jehoiachin’s uncle Mattaniah on the throne of Judah as a vassal 
king, changing his name to Zedekiah. 

The Bible tells us that between 605 BC and 587 BC the Babylonian ruler 
Nebuchadnezzar made systematic deportations from the land of Israel to Bab- 
ylon. In effect, he carried off thousands of Jewish slaves to work in his empire. 
(Daniel 1:1-4, and 2 Kings 24:14-16) 

King Zedekiah revolted in the ninth year of his reign (586 BC) which was 
the nineteenth year of King Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. Nebuchadnez- 
zar sent the captain of the guard named Nebuzaradan to Jerusalem. He burned 
the Jewish temple, the king’s house, and all the houses of Jerusalem. (2 Kings 
25:8-9) 

Nebu-zar-adan, captain of the guard, was the Babylonian Nabu-zer-idin- 
na, (meaning the chief baker, a title which had come to have no functional 
significance). Everything of value in the city was carried off, including all of 
the utensils of Solomon’s temple. The chief priests were put to death and King 
Zedekiah was blinded and carried in fetters to Babylon. (2 Kings 25:1-21) 
Nebuchadnezzar placed a governor named Gedaliah in charge, who appears to 
be the high official “who was over the house,” as written on a seal of this period 
found at Lachish. (Torczyner, Harding, Lewis, & Starkey, 1938) 

Excavations at Jerusalem and in Palestine in general show how thorough 
the damage and destruction was during the Babylonian invasions. Not a trace 
of Solomon's temple nor of the king’s palace have remained. Excavations at 
Azeka, Beth-Shemesh and Kiriath-Sepher and surface examinations elsewhere 
furnish evidence of the destruction. At Lachish, two destructions occurring 
near the same time are doubtless connected with Nebuchadnezzar’s invasions 
of 597 and 586 BC. The Lachish letters were recovered from the ruins associ- 
ated with the 586 destruction. (Torczyner, Harding, Lewis, & Starkey, 1938) 


Voluntary Migrations 
With the desolation of the Jewish lands, the people of Edom (ancient ’Ad) 


began to filter north. The mountains of Seir were harsh and barren compared 
to the lush land of Palestine, and so with Israel depopulated, the people of 
Edom began to migrate northward to the more desirable land. (Ezekiel 36:5) 
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About this time, the people of the Negev and Meda'in Salih (Thamud) also 
began to migrate north, moving into the lands that the Edomites were aban- 
doning. (Hammond, 1973, pg 13) (Obadiah 1:19) 

For centuries the Nabataeans (IThamudic people) had used a small moun- 
tain known as Sela near Bozrah (modern Bisheira), the Edomite capital city, 
as a trading center and store house. As there was less and less room to carve 
tombs at Medain Saleh, they chose a new valley south of Bozrah for their new 
burial city. Here there were literally miles of canyon walls into which they 
could carve their funeral facades. In a short time the people of Thamud, led 
by the Ishmaelite tribe of Nabiaoth, claimed the old territory of Edom, and 
entered into the history books of the European civilizations. This would clearly 
identify the Nabataeans as being Thamudic, or the people that came after ’Ad. 
The western civilizations knew them as Arabs or Nabataeans, the Arabians 
knew them as the people of Thamud, and therefore during Muhammad’s life- 
time, the popular term for them was Thamud rather than Nabataean. 

In ancient times the tribe that lived at Meda'in Salih was not known as the 
*Thamud tribe’ (a later name) but rather as the Nabataean people. Josephus, 
the ancient Jewish historian, claimed that their roots went back to Nabiaoth, 
the oldest son of Ishmael. (Jewish Antiquities 1.22.1) (Hammond, 1973, pg 9) 
Since Josephus lived during the time when the Nabataean Kingdom was at its 
height, we must take his information seriously. Second, some of the original 
Nabataean kings are thought to have been buried in Meda’in Salih. Strabo 
XVL.iv.25 mentions that: 

Gallus, setting out again from Leuce-Kome (modern ‘Aqaba, see chapter 23) on 
his return with his army, and through the treachery of his guide, traversed such 
tracts of country, that the army was obliged to carry water with them upon camels. 
After a march of many days, therefore, he came to the territory of Aretas (Medain 
Salih), who was related to Obodas. Aretas received him in a friendly manner, and 
offered presents. But by the treachery of Syllaeus, Gallus was conducted by a dif- 
ficult road through the country; for he occupied thirty days in passing through it. It 
afforded barley, a few palm trees, and butter instead of oil. 

Historians have two different opinions about this passage. It is unclear to 
them if the names Aretas and Obodas were only individuals, or if they were 
also tribal names. If the names of Aretas, Malichus, Obodas, and Rabbel were 
Nabataean tribal names as well as king names, then the traditional under- 
standing of Nabataean kings is open for new interpretations. 

From the above quote we can see that Aretas was associated with Meda in 
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Salih. An inscription was also found in the city of Oboda in the Negev men- 
tioning Obodas as "Obodas the god’. ‘The inscription further mentions: 
“Garmalahi son of Taymalahi dedicates the setting up of a statue to him,” and 
then the Nabataean script is augmented with an inscription in early Arabic 
script. It reads as follows: “For Obodas works without rewards or favour, and 
when death tried to claim us, when a wound of ours festered, he did not let us per- 
ish.” The origins of Malichus and Rabbel are still unknown, but we can assume 
that they were associated with Petra. Once Rekem (Petra) was declared the 
central city of the Nabataeans, each of these tribal groups built tombs, feasting 
halls, and memorials in the city. 

While attending the Second Conference on Nabataean Studies in Petra, 
Jordan in 2002 I had a chance to privately talk with Dr. John Healey about 
the early Nabataeans. In our conversation, Dr. Healey expressed his personal 
opinion that after having examined Thamudic and Nabataean inscriptions and 
remains, he was convinced that these were one and the same people. They had 
the same names, the same gods, the same practices, and yet they wrote with 
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Above: The Babylonians conquer the Israelites, destroy Jerusalem, and transport large numbers of 
prisoners back to Babylon as slave labour. After this event the Edomites move north, allowing the 
Arabs from the Sinai and Meda ‘in Salih to move into the Edomite territory. 
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different scripts. In the chapters that follow we will discover how some arche- 
ologists believe this came to be. 


Thamud in the Qur'an 


The Qur'an calls the Nabataeans the “people of Thamud” or as we have 
translated it, “the people after ’Ad.” It tells us about a prophet known as Salih 
who was sent to them to turn them from idolatry to monotheism. 

And to (the people of) Thamud (we sent) their brother Salih. He said: O my 
people! Serve Allah. Ye have no other God save him. A wonder from your Lord 
hath come unto you. Lo! this is the camel of Allah, a token unto you; so let her feed 
in Allahs earth, and touch her not with hurt lest painful torment seize you. And 
remember how he made you viceroys after ‘Ad and gave you station in the earth. 
Ye choose castles in the plains and hew the mountains into dwellings. So remem- 
ber (all) the bounties of Allah and do not evil, making mischief in the earth. The 
chieftains of his people, who were scornful, said unto those whom they despised, 
unto such of them as believed: Know ye that Salih is one sent from his Lord? They 
said : Lo! In that wherewith he hath been sent we are believers. Those who were 
scornful said : Lo! in that which ye believe we are disbelievers. So they hamstrung 
the she-camel, and they flouted the commandment of their Lord, and they said: O 
Salih, bring upon us that thou threatenest if thou art indeed of those sent (from 
Allah). So the earthquake seized them, and morning found them prostrate in their 
dwelling place. And Salih turned on them and said : O my people! I delivered my 
Lord’ message unto you and gave you good advice, but ye love not good advisers. 


Qur'an 7:73-79 (Pickthall) 


And unto (the people of) Thamud (we sent) their brother Salih. He said: O my 
people! Serve Allah, Ye have no other God save him. He brought you forth from 
the earth and hath made you husband it. So ask forgiveness of him and turn unto 
him repentant. Lo, my Lord is nigh, responsive. They said: O Salih! Thou hast been 
among us hitherto as that wherein our hope was placed. Dost thou ask us not to 
worship what our fathers worshipped? Lo! we verily are in grave doubt concerning 
that to which thou callest us. He said: O my people, bethink you: if I am (acting) 
on clear proof from my Lord and there hath come unto me a mercy from him, who 
will save me from Allah if I disobey him? Ye would add to me naught save perdi- 
tion. O my people! This is the camel of Allah, a token unto you, so suffer her to feed 
in Allah’ earth, and touch her not with harm lest a near torment seize you. But 
they hamstrung her, and then he said: Enjoy life in your dwelling place three days! 
This is a threat that will not be belied. So, when our commandment came to pass, 
We saved Salih, and those who believed with him, by a mercy from us, from the 
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ignominy of that day. Lo, thy Lord, he is the strong, the mighty, and the (awful) 
cry overtook those who did wrong, so that morning found them prostrate in their 
dwellings, As though they had not dwelt there. Lo! Thamud is believed in their 
Lord. A far removal for Thamud! Qur'an 11:61-68 (Pickthall) 


(The tribe of) Thamud denied the messengers (of Allah) when their brother Salih 
said unto them: Will ye not ward off (evil)? Lo! I am a faithful messenger unto 
you, So keep your duty to Allah and obey me. And I ask of you no wage therefore; 
my wage is the concern only of the Lord of the Worlds. Will ye be left secure in that 
which is here before us, in gardens and water-springs and tilled fields and heavy 
sheathed palm trees, though you hew out dwellings in the mountains, being skil- 
ful? Therefore keep your duty to Allah and obey me, And obey not the command of 
the prodigal, who spread corruption in the earth, and reform not. They said: Thou 
art but one of the bewitched; Thou art but a mortal like us. So bring some token 
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if thou art of the truthful. He said: (Behold) this she-camel. She hath the right to 
drink (at the well), and ye have the right to drink, (each) on an appointed day. 
And touch her not with ill lest there come on you the retribution of an awful day. 
But they hamstrung her, and then were penitent. So the retribution came on them. 
Lo! herein is indeed a portent, yet most of them are not believers. And lo! thy Lord! 
he is indeed the mighty, the merciful. Qur'an 26:141- 159 (Pickthall) 


And we verily sent until Thamud their brother Salih, saying: Worship Allah 
and lo they (then) became two parties quarreling. He said: O my people, why 
will you hasten on the evil rather than the good? Why will you not ask pardon of 
Allah, that you may receive mercy. They said: We augur evil of thee and those with 
thee. He said: Your evil augury is with Allah. Nay, but you are folk that are being 
tested. And there were in the city nine persons who made mischief in the land and 
reformed not. They said: Swear one to another by Allah that we verily will attack 
him and his household by night, and afterward we will surely say unto his friend: 
We witnessed not the destruction of his household. And lo, we are truth-tellers. So 
they plotted a plot: and we plotted a plot, while they perceived not. Then see the 
nature of the consequence of their plotting, for lo, we destroyed them and their 
people, every one. See, yonder are their dwellings empty and in ruins because they 
did wrong. Lo, herein is indeed a portent for a people who have knowledge. And we 
saved those who believed and used to ward off (evil). Qur'an 27:25 (Pickthall) 


Thamud in the Hadiths 


Below are a few more quotes from the hadith that address Thamud. The 
people landed at the land of Thamud called Al-Hijr along with Allah’ Apostle and 
they took water from its well for drinking and kneading the dough with it as well. 
Sahth al Bukhari 4.562 

“.. If I should be present at their time I would kill them as the nations of 
Thamud were killed.” Sahih al Bukhari 5.638 

The Qur'an and the hadiths focus on the religious aspects of Thamud, and 
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how the people should obey the messenger sent to them. History tells us much 
more about these people who came after ’Ad. In the following three chapters 
we will examine the Nabataean people and discover how their history deeply 
impacted Muhammad and the coming of Islam. 


Nabataean burial practices 


Some have wondered if the majestically carved Nabataean facades were re- 
ally tombs, or if they had some other function. One inscription found at Egra 
on a tomb clearly states: 

“This is the tomb made by Wshuh daughter of Bagrat, and by Qayamu and 
Mashkuya her daughters, of Teima, for each of them, and for Amirat and Usra- 
nat, and Elanat their sisters, daughters of Wshuh and for their clients.” 

Bagrat and Teima were located quite some distance from Egra. From this, 
it appears that the dead were transported to these central burial places and not 
buried in their home villages. There are over one thousand burial monuments 
in Petra and hundreds of others in the other Nabataean burial cities. If these 
were for family and tribal units, then the tombs in total could have contained 
tens of thousands of people. Added to this, there are extensive common grave- 
yards located near Petra and the other cities where the more common people 
were buried. This adds up to a lot of graves. 

It seems that the Nabataean wealthy were buried in the five Nabataean 
burial cities. There were three cities in the Sinai/Negev, one in Edom known 
as the Nabataean city of Rekem (the Romans later called it Petra), and one 
in Meda'in Salih in Saudi Arabia (Al-Hijr). These cities were also important 
in that they were located at the junctions of major trade routes. As we have 
shown, the Nabataean dead were transported to these cities for proper burial. 
Most likely there was something in Nabataean culture or religion that encour- 
aged people to think of them spending eternity alongside of their family and 
relatives. 

The city of Petra (Rekem) functioned as a religious center for twice-yearly 
festivals, and it also functioned as a burial city. It was complete with several 
temples, a festival theater, a nymphaeum, a bathhouse, a sacred way, a monu- 
mental gate, many pools, and several other public buildings. The temples and 
other public buildings occupied the central valley where massive tombs were 
situated. 

Along with this, the people who maintained Petra (Rekem) had to live 
there. This included priests, sculptors, grave builders, temple attendants, ad- 
ministrative staff for the many public buildings, merchants who sold temple 
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and burial paraphernalia, and other support people who ran services that pro- 
vided things like food, water and pottery. If there was a royal court in Petra 
(Rekem), then this would have entailed another whole group of people. ‘These 
people alone may have numbered several thousand, along with their spouses 
and families. 

If the Nabataeans traveled so widely, what would have happened to them 
if they had died while they were in a distant county or somewhere in the des- 
erts of Arabia? This is a key question in understanding the Nabataean burial 
rites. Some historians and archeologists believe that the Nabataeans practiced 
bone collection and buried the bones of their dead rather than complete bod- 
ies. This system of burial was used by the Persians and also by some Jewish 
groups during the Second Temple period. (Patrich, 1997) The bodies were 
placed on a high location on a rack so that once the flesh and organs had been 
stripped away by vultures or decomposed, the bones would fall through the 
rack into the carved-out space below. After the bones had dried, they would be 
collected and placed in a tomb. 

Around the city of Petra there are a number of high platforms that seem 
to be exposure platforms. If a Nabataean died while on a caravan journey his 
body would have been exposed to the elements, the bones dried, and then 
transported back to one of the sacred burial sites. Those who died near the 
burial cities would have been exposed to the elements on a high ledge in the 
city itself. There are a number of things that support this theory. 

All around Petra are steps to the tops of hills with very little on top for 
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markings except a rectangular, cut hole. Some of these are 1.5-2 meters long 
and .5 meters wide. A good example of one of these exposure platforms can 
be found across from the Obelisk Tomb on the way into Petra. Every person 
going into Petra walks past a large square rock which has steps cut into it on 
two sides leading to the top. On the top of the rock, a rectangular hole has 
been cut, and around the edges of the hole is a groove where the rack would 
have been placed. As the vultures stripped off the flesh, the bones would have 
fallen into the hole underneath, and would have been retrieved later for burial 
in one of the nearby tombs. 

It is also important to notice how close the exposure platforms are to the 
giant stone blocks that surround Petra. Today these are often referred to as 
djinn blocks by the Bedouin and block-gods by others. One wonders if the 
exposure platforms were located close to these rocks to protect the dead bodies 
from evil spirits until the bones were clean and ready for proper burial. An- 
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other giant block is located beside the stairs that lead to the high place in Petra 
and is also located very close to several exposure platforms. 

Why did the Nabataeans use this form of burial? First, the use of com- 
munal graves for families and tribes makes sociological sense, as the Naba- 
taean culture was structured on a tribal basis. As larger families would have 
established their own particular tomb, members of that family would have 
wanted their bodies buried in their family tomb, even if they died many miles 
away. The practice of transporting bones rather than bodies would have been a 
practical way to deal with people who died while on journeys to distant places. 
(Genesis 50:25 & Exodus 13:19) This would explain the tombs that are pres- 
ent at Egra, Petra and Meda'in Salih in Saudi Arabia. Each of these centers was 
a stopping place along the caravan routes, and the bones of the dead could be 
buried there in style. This explains why inscriptions in Egra indicate that peo- 
ple living in Teyma were buried in Egra. It also explains why there are so many 
tombs in the Petra valley compared to the amount of space for the living. 

The practice of bone collection would explain why the Nabataeans made 
pilgrimages to Petra. People would gather at the burial city to worship in the 
temples, participate in burial ceremonies, and eat memorial feasts for the dead 
at the family tomb. However, with the coming of Christianity in the fourth 
century, the custom of bone collection and meals celebrating the dead de- 
clined. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THAMUDIC TRADE ROUTES 


I studied Arabian history for years without realizing that the real story 
focused not on civilizations like Egypt, Babylon, Israel, Syria or Persia, but 
rather on the desert. The civilizations of the Middle East all huddle around 
the vast expanse of the three great deserts known as the Syrian Desert, the Na- 
fud Desert and the Empty Quarter. These sandy deserts, barren stoney plains 
and jagged rocky mountains create a unique setting. For the civilizations of 
the Middle East, the desert was a great barrier. Few could cross the desert, 
and so the desert provided protection from neighboring states, allowing these 
civilizations to grow powerful without the constant struggle with neighbors. 
Once these civilizations became powerful enough, they would march around 
the edge of the deserts making war on their neighbors, while the great deserts 
remained a barrier to their armies. 

From time immemorial the Arabs have used the deserts to their advantage. 
Since these deserts separated the great civilizations, the Arabs provided a much 
needed link between these civilizations. Using the camel as their principle 
means of transport, they moved goods and ideas between the great civiliza- 
tions. As early as 2000 BC we have record of Arab merchantmen conducting 
trade across the desert. (Genesis 37:28) Since they occupied the northern des- 
erts of Arabia, it was only natural that the sons of Ishmael would excel in this 
trade and eventually become known as the great merchant empire of Arabia, 
the Nabataeans. 

There were several things that helped the Nabataeans rise to great promi- 
nence in the desert trade business. Originally many of the tribes dabbled in 
trade. We have record of Midianites, (Genesis 37:28), Sabeans (Strabo, Ge- 
ography, XVI.iv.2), Minaeans (Strabo, Geography, XSVI.iv.3) and Hagarites 
(I Chronicles. 5:10; Potts, 1991) all conducting trade, but by the time that 
Josephus wrote his histories, the Nabataeans had monopolized almost all of 
the desert trade. (Jewish Antiquities [.22.1) 
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The Nabataean advantage 


What was it that allowed the Nabataeans to rise above the others? First 
and foremost it must have been their ability to innovate. In the following pag- 
es we will examine a number of these innovations that allowed them to suc- 
ceed and eventually monopolize the lucrative trade the deserts of the Middle 
East afforded anyone who might bring goods from one civilization to another. 


1. The use of “local” merchantmen 


Most of the early Arabian tribes that engaged in the merchant trade sim- 
ply took local goods to markets in the big cities. Coming from rural locali- 
ties, they brought sheep, cattle, skins, and local plant products to the larger 
markets. After a time they may have added other items as they became avail- 
able such as slaves or products from neighboring tribes. This kind of trade 
had several difficulties. First, the merchants wanted to sell all of their goods 
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Sela (above) was built on a flat-topped mountain several miles noreh of Bish. ~~ 
quickly in order to return home, so they had to accept whatever the current 
market would bear. These rural people had to know when and where markets 
were available and try and dispose of their products in the best way possible, 
and then buy needed supplies before returning home. 

The Nabataeans went several steps farther. First, they did more than pro- 
duce their own goods. They were engaged in buying and selling their products 
from each of the civilizations they visited. For instance, they would travel from 
Egypt to Babylon, buying goods from each place and then selling them in the 
other. The problem of needing to sell relatively quickly still remained until 
they came up with a brilliant idea. Nabataean families began to move into 
all of the surrounding civilizations. Often they would live together in a small 
community near a major center. They usually chose places where they could 
have warehouse or storage space. These families would then buy up local goods 
when they were at a low price and store them. When the caravan arrived, 
foreign goods were unloaded into storage and the local goods were picked up. 
The caravans did not need to stay for long, and the local families could ensure 
that top price was obtained for foreign goods, and the bottom price for the 
local goods they purchased. 

This can be clearly seen at the Edomite city of Bozrah, (modern Bus- 
aira) where the Nabataeans occupied a small rocky mountain known as Sela 


a couple of miles to the north. This mountain seems to have been taboo to 
the Edomites because it was here that King Amaziah of Judah took 10,000 


Edomites as prisoners and threw them 
from the summit of Sela. (II Kings 14:7) 

Sela (previous page) was a small, very 
rough, flat-topped mountain located a 
few miles north of Bozrah. This moun- 





tain has caves, high-place altars, wide oo 

The Edomite city of Bozrah (above) occupied 
A Seleucid attack on this storage loca- the flat-topped mountain in the center of 
tion is recorded in Diodorus 19.24.1. the photo. This photo was taken from several 
miles away to the west. 


stairs to the top and also water cisterns. 


By locating their storehouses close 
to the city of Bozrah, the Nabataeans could visit the city daily with goods to 


sell, and also buy up Edomite goods when they were cheap and hold them for 
the caravans which would export the Edomite goods to other places. Eventu- 
ally the Nabataeans built up a network of communities all over the Middle 
East, and as far away as Puteoli (modern Pozzuoli) near Rome, Blackhia (El- 
Mashtal or Maiomas) near Gaza and Meda'in Salih near Dedan, the Lihyanite 
capital. (Lacerenza, 2005)(Glucker, 1987, pages 23, 82, 97) 

The Nabataean network of “local or resident merchants” gave them an 
advantage over other merchants, allowing their caravans and ships to load and 
unload goods quickly before moving on to the next location. The map on the 
next page shows the various towns where there is evidence that Nabataeans 
had small communities of merchants. 


2. The use of “hidden water supplies” 


‘The second innovation that gave the Nabataeans advantage in desert trade 
was the invention of hidden water collection systems. As their camel caravans 
moved through the desert they required water and food. These could be found 
at various oases throughout the desert, but the Nabataeans were not the only 
ones using these watering spots. Usually Bedouin tribes camped near oases 
and used them for watering their sheep, goats and camels. Eventually all of the 
watering spots in the Arabian deserts were claimed by local people who loved 
nothing more than charging the caravans for food and fodder. This continual 
drain on their finances forced the Nabataeans to find new ways to pass through 
the deserts. Their ingenious invention was based on water cisterns they had 
seen in southern Yemen which were covered in order to slow the process of 
evaporation. 

The Nabataeans then built hidden cisterns and added water collection 
systems. All across the desert, great rocky mountains and stone outcroppings 
dotted the desert. The Nabataeans carefully selected those which had enough 
surface area to collect rainwater. Using small trenches and rocky ridges they 
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directed rainwater towards their hidden cisterns and dams. Some of their cis- 
terns were large bell-shaped chambers carved out of the rock with only a very 
small opening at the top. The small trenches directed water to these openings, 
and a large rock was placed over the opening to slow evaporation. People pass- 
ing by on the desert floor often failed to recognize hidden sources of water 
only a few meters above them on the rocks and mountains. By keeping these 
locations a secret, the Nabataeans had access to water where others only saw a 
waterless desert. 


3. The use of desert navigation 


As the Nabataeans developed water collection systems that were off the 
main trade routes they faced a new problem. Their new routes through the 
desert gave them many options for avoiding attacks or the taxing of their 
caravans. However, once they were off the beaten track, their caravans could 
become lost in the desert. The answer to this dilemma was the development of 
navigation using the stars rather than geographical points of reference. In the 
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ever-changing desert where sand dunes shift back and forth and every rocky 
outcropping looks much like the others, the only fixed reference points are the 
stars above. Fortunately, these deserts of Arabia are renowned for their clear 
skies and fantastic view of the stars. 

The Nabataean system of using the stars for navigation is explained in de- 
tail in chapter twenty-one where it is studied in reference to the later Muslims’ 
ability to fix the qibla direction in their mosques. So here we will mention it 
only in passing, noting that they named 360 stars, and measured them using 
their fingers held at arm’s length. In this way the Nabataeans could navigate 
across the trackless deserts where other nomads had to stay close to their oases 
and known desert tracks. (See chapter 21 for a fuller explanation of this system 
of navigation) 


4, The use of “hidden writing systems” 


There has been some debate over Nabataean writing systems, but arche- 
ologists are beginning to recognize that two writing systems, Nabataean Mon- 
umental and Safaitic, are the same language written with different scripts. In 
his book Nabataean Archaeology Today Avraham Negev of the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton, New Jersey first suggested that the Nabataeans 
might have written in two different languages. He felt that the Nabataean 
Monumental inscriptions were all religious in nature, engraved by pilgrims 
visiting religious centers. Detailed funerary texts do not express grief but are le- 
gal documents. For example, the inscription we mentioned earlier near the city 
of Oboda in the Negev mentions Obodas as "Obodas the god." Garm/alahi 
son of Taym/alahi dedicates the setting up of a statue to him and then, added 
to the Nabataean Monumental text, he gives an explanation in the Arabic lan- 
guage of why he made the dedication. It reads as follows: “For Obodas works 
without rewards or favor, and when death tried to claim us, when a wound of ours 
festered, he did not let us perish.” Why did the writer change the script of the 
inscription? The dedication is in Nabataean Monumental; the explanation in 
another script. Was the Naba- - Se | 
taean Monumental script re- 2 





served for religious and legal _ 
purposes only? eS ae 


Right: A metal lid now covers the 
top of an old Nabataean cistern, 
still in use today. 
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Many warnings are written on tombs and these are all in Nabataean Mon- 
umental script. For example, one inscription dated 11 AD lists who can be 
buried in the tomb. It then ends: “Whosoever acts otherwise than is written 
above, let him be liable, in view of the sanctity of what is written above, to pay a 
sum total of 1,000 slin of Aretas to Dushara the god and to our lord Aretas the 
king similarly. In the month of Shebat, year 13 of Aretas king of the Nabataeans 
who loves his people.” 

Dr. Negev observed that none of the Nabataean Monumental inscrip- 
tions, of which there are many, refer to love, hate, war or any other human 
activity. From these, we learn nothing of Nabataean life; only about royalty, 
the military and temple administration. (Negev, 1991) 

There are some 15,000 records in Safaitic, an Arabic dialect and script 
derived from one of the sophisticated south-Arabian alphabets, in the same 
geographical region as the Nabataean Monumental inscriptions These con- 
tain more than 5,000 personal names as opposed to 1,263 personal names 
recorded in the Nabataean Monumental inscriptions. Unlike the Nabataean 
Monumental inscriptions, few are of a religious nature; most allude to daily 
life. Many speak of love, grief, war; some even refer to wars of the Nabatae- 
ans, events never mentioned in the Nabataean Monumental inscriptions. They 
speak of digging wells, the disappointment of not finding water, the looking 
after animals, the hunt and other aspects of daily life. There are also references 
to tribes and clans. In the Nabataean Monumental inscriptions, there are gen- 
erally no such references. 

It is interesting that only a few “Safaitic” inscriptions are found in the 
Negev and the Southern Sinai. There seems to be a correlation between the de- 
cline of the Nabataean Monumental script and the rise of the “Safaitic” script. 
On one hand in areas where, by the end of the first century AD, the Nabataean 
Monumental script dwindles, the Safaitic inscriptions increase. On the other 
hand in the Negev, and especially the Sinai where Nabataean Monumental was 
in use until the very end of the third century, the “Safaitic” inscriptions are 
rare. This parallels the spread of Christianity in the Nabataean area, as Petra 
had a Christian church during the first century AD, while Christianity did not 
penetrate the Negev until the 3rd century AD. If Nabataean Monumental was 
linked with the Nabataean religion, this would explain its declining use in the 
Petra region first. (Gibson, 2003, pg 250-252) 

Looking at these facts, Dr. Negev suggests that the so called “Safaitic” 
inscriptions are not the product of anonymous Arab tribes, but rather are the 
records of the Nabataeans themselves. The discovery of the Nabataean/Arabic 
bilingual inscription at Oboda only confirms the well known fact that the 
Nabataeans did indeed speak an early form of Arabic. 
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Would it not be strange that a people who knew how to write from early 
times would not make records in their own language? Dr. Negev suggests that 
the Nabataean Monumental and Safaitic inscriptions should be treated as two 
components of the same human phenomenon, and fitted together as two un- 
equal parts of the same history that shed light on the Nabataean culture as a 
whole. 

The two-script theory would explain what Diodorus Siculus wrote in 
the first century BC in his book Bibliotheca Historica about the Nabataeans 
whom, like all historians of his day, he simply calls Arabs’: 

“Here it is worthwhile to recount the institutions of these Arabs, by the practice 
of which they seem to protect their liberty. Their country has neither rivers nor 
copious springs from which it is possible for a hostile army to get water. They have 
a law neither to sow corn nor to plant any fruit-bearing plant, nor to use wine, 
nor to build a house. This law they hold because they judge that those who possess 
these things will be easily compelled by powerful men to do what is ordered them 
because of their enjoyment of these things. Some of them keep camels, others sheep, 
pasturing them over the desert. Of the Arabian tribes there are not a few who 
graze the desert and these are much superior to the others in the amenities of life, 
being in number not much more than 10,000. For not a few of them are wont to 
bring down to the sea frankincense and myrrh and the most costly of spices, receiv- 
ing them from those who convey them from what is called Arabia Felix. They are 
conspicuously lovers of freedom, and flee into the desert, using this as a stronghold. 
They fill cisterns and caves with rainwater, making them flush with the rest of the 
land, they leave signals there, which are known to themselves, but not understood 
by anyone else. They water their herds every third day so that they do not constantly 
need water in waterless regions if they have to flee.” ‘The above illustrates how the 
Nabataeans wrote in a secret code known only to themselves. Today archeolo- 
gists have discovered that it was their own language written in a script from 
southern Arabia. 


5. The use of “hidden sources” and marketing propaganda 


Never to miss a trick, the Nabataeans also made great efforts to hide their 
supplies from their buyers. In other words, as middlemen they were quick to 
tell their customers how difficult it was to get their products and to justify the 
high prices they were asking. Roman and Greek historians wrote down these 
things as if they were really true. A good example is the story below, which is 
almost laughable if you can imagine a Nabataean merchant telling you why 
his products are so expensive. More Nabataean tall tales can be found at the 
website: http://nabataea.net 
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“Arabia is the last of inhabited lands towards the south, and it is the only 
country which produces frankincense, myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, and laudanum. 
The Arabians do not get any of these, except the myrrh, without trouble. The 
frankincense they procure by means of the gum styrax, which the Greeks obtain 
from the Phoenicians; this they burn, and thereby obtain the spice. For the trees 
which bear the frankincense are guarded by winged serpents, small in size, and of 
varied colors, whereof vast numbers hang about every tree. They are of the same 
kind as the serpents that invade Egypt; and there is nothing but the smoke of 
the styrax which will drive them from the trees. The Arabians say that the whole 
world would swarm with these serpents, if they were not kept in check in the way 
in which I know that vipers are. Such, then, is the way in which the Arabians 
obtain their frankincense; their manner of collecting the cassia is the following: 
They cover all their body and their face with the hides of oxen and other skins, 
leaving only holes for the eyes, and thus protected go in search of the cassia, which 
grows in a lake of no great depth. All round the shores and in the lake itself 
there dwell a number of winged animals, much resembling bats, which screech 
horribly, and are very valiant. These creatures they must keep from their eyes all 
the while that they gather the cassia. Still more wonderful is the mode in which 
they collect the cinnamon. Where the wood grows, and what country produces 
it, they cannot tell---only some, following probability, relate that it comes from 
the country in which Bacchus was brought up. Great birds, they say, bring the 
sticks which we Greeks, taking the word from the Phoenicians, call cinnamon, 
and carry them up into the air to make their nests. These are fastened with a 
sort of mud to a sheer face of rock, where no foot of man is able to climb. So the 
Arabians, to get the cinnamon, use the following artifice. They cut all the oxen 
and asses and beasts of burden that die in their land into large pieces, which they 
carry with them into those regions, and place near the nests: then they withdraw 
to a distance, and the old birds, swooping down, seize the pieces of meat and fly 
with them up to their nests; which, not being able to support the weight, break 
off and fall to the ground. Hereupon the Arabians return and collect the cinna- 
mon, which is afterwards carried from Arabia into other countries. Concerning 
the spices of Arabia let no more be said. The whole country is scented with them, 
and exhales an odour marvellously sweet.” (Herodotus, The Histories, Book 
II: 430 BC) 


Trade Routes 


Three great trade routes passed through the Middle East. The Nabatae- 
ans were quick to monopolize the incense route from southern Yemen to the 
northern ports of Alexandria and Gaza. Initially they moved incense once a 
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year after the incense harvest, but when demand and prices skyrocketed with 
the rise of the Roman Empire the harvest was conducted twice a year. Each 
time, the Nabataean camel caravans would travel south across the Saudi Ara- 
bian Peninsula, arriving out of the desert into the south Arabian kingdoms of 
Ma’an, Hadramaut and Saba. Upon loading their camels they would transport 
the incense north to the markets in Egypt and Europe. (Schippmann, 2001) 

A second major trade route existed from ancient times that brought goods 
from the orient over the mountains of Central Asia and across northern Meso- 
potamia It then passed through Damascus before it reached the coast and trav- 
eled north through Turkey. After Marco Polo’s time this route became known 
as the Silk Road, even though we have evidence that it had been in existence 
since the early Roman Empire. (Hill, 2009, page 690) 

A third trade route, much less known and studied, was the maritime route 
that began at the north end of the Red Sea. By 24 BC Nabataean boats were 
actively collecting incense from an island off the coast of Yemen and delivering 
it to the northern Red Sea ports. According to Agatharchides (130 BC), the 
Sabaeans of southern Arabia (Yemen) made use of rafts and leather boats to 
transport goods from Ethiopia to Arabia. (Photius, Bibliotheque VII) Agath- 
archides also tells us that the Minaeans, Gerrheans and others would unload 
their cargoes at an island off the coast so that Nabataean boats could collect it. 
In other words, he suggests that although the Sabaeans themselves may have 
confined their maritime activities to crossing the Red Sea, the Nabataeans in 
the north had already taken to maritime transport by the second century BC. 
(Agatharchides 87, and cited by Diodorus Siculus Bibliotheca II] 42:5 and by 
Artemidorus in Strabo Geography xvi, 4:18, as well as Patricia Crone in her 
book Meccan trade and the rise of Islam, Crone, 2004, page 23) ‘The island in 
question was probably Tiran. (Woelk, Agatharchedes page 212) The Nabatae- 
ans would have transferred the goods from the Sabaean rafts and leather boats 
to their own wooden, sewn dhows. There is evidence of Arabian boats travel- 
ing farther afield and eventually trading with India. Although there are several 
books dating from this time period such as The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 
it is very difficult to know what nationality the sailors and ships were, since 
the process of Hellenization had affected the Nabataeans to the extent where 
they had Greek names. Many historians have mistakenly thought that all of 
the sailors were Greeks, rather than realizing that Arab merchants also used 
Greek names at this time and used Alexandria as their center for maritime 
trade. (Casson, 1989, page 26) 

Towards the middle of the 2nd century BC, the ensuing rising demand 
for oriental and south Arabian goods in the Mediterranean markets whetted 
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the appetite of Arab merchants based in Alexandria to increase their share in 
the north-south trade. They realized that they needed to sail directly across the 
Indian Ocean to the rich Indian market and bring goods back to Egypt with- 
out the involvement of Indian merchants. Ptolemy VII, friend of Rome, as 
was his wife after him, demonstrated personal interest and involvement in the 
project which indicated the great hopes of all parties in Alexandria attached 
to the success of the venture. While it is not known who made the first direct 
voyage to India, a new important office was created very soon in the Egyptian 
administration. It was known as the “commander of the Red and Indian Seas,” 
and came into being under Ptolemy XII, nicknamed Auletes (80-51 BC). 
(Sammelbuch, 8036, Coptos, variously dated 110/109 BC or 74/3 BC; and 
no. 2264, 78 BC; Inscriptions Philae, 52, 62 BC) The creation of such an of- 
fice implies that there was perhaps a marked increase in the regular commercial 
transactions with India at this time. 

It is also perhaps quite relevant that in 55 BC, the Roman Senate de- 
cided to send Gabinius at the head of a Roman army to restore Auletes (Ptol- 
emy XII) to his throne and to remain in Alexandria for the protection of the 
king against possible future revolts. (Caesar, BC. 3. 110). We can easily detect 
considerable Roman assets at risk in the case of sudden undesirable internal 
changes in Alexandria behind this drastic step. 

This should warn us against accepting at face value Strabo’s often quoted 
remark that it was only under “the diligent Roman administration that Egypt's 
commerce with India and Troglodyte was increased to so great an extent. In earlier 
times, not so many as twenty vessels would have dared to traverse the Red Sea far 
enough to get a peep outside the straits (Bab-el-Mandab), but at the present time, 
even large fleets are dispatched as far as India and the extremities of Aethiopia, 
from which the most valuable cargoes are brought to Egypt and thence sent forth 
again to other regions.” (Strabo, 17.1.13.) This is clearly an overstatement in- 
tended as a compliment to the new Roman administration, considering that 
Aelius Gallus, the prefect of Egypt, was Strabo’s personal friend at whose house 
he stayed as a guest for five years (25-20 BC). Strabo’s statement stands in 
sharp contrast to the earlier data of the above mentioned inscriptions and to 
the more matter-of-fact statement of the later author of the Periplus (40 AD) 
who correctly perceived that great changes in modes of navigation and the 
vast expansion of trade were the direct result of the discovery of the monsoon 
winds at least half a century before Augustus conquered Egypt. Strabo himself 
witnessed the flourishing state of Alexandria only five years after the Roman 
conquest, and very shrewdly observed the active trade that went through its 
several harbors. He says, “Among the happy advantages of the city, the greatest is 
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the fact that this is the only place in all Egypt which is by nature well situated with 
reference to both things, both to commerce by sea, on account of the good harbors, 
and to commerce by land, because the river easily conveys and brings together ev- 
erything into a place so situated, the greatest emporium in the inhabited world.” 

Soon after the annexation of Egypt (26 BC), Emperor Augustus com- 
missioned his prefect in Egypt Aelius Gallus, who was a friend of Strabo, to 
invade southern Arabia by land. (Strabo, 16.4.23-4) This land invasion caused 
considerable damage to the Sabaeans as far as Ma’rib, and it allowed the Hi- 
myarites who were close friends of the Nabataeans to take control of most 
of Southern Arabia. Some writers have thought that around 1 AD Augustus 
launched another devastating attack, this time by sea which, in the words of 
the Periplus, resulted in “sacking Eudaemon Arabia’ which then declined into 
“a mere village after having been a fully fledged city (polis).” (Periplus, 26; 
Pliny, H.N. 6.32, 160 & 12.30,55; Also cf. H. MacAdam "Strabo, Pliny and 
Ptolemy of Alexandria” in Arvabie Pre-Islamique, Strasbourg 1989, 289-320) 

In 85 BC as the Seleucid power was crumbling in Syria, the distraught 
residents of the Damascus turned to the rich merchants for protection. The 
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merchants, who seemed to be mostly Nabataeans, responded and took action, 
annexing Damascus into the Nabataean kingdom to the south. (Hammond, 
1973, page 18) Now the Nabataeans controlled both the Incense Route and 
the Silk Road. A few years later when Nabataean boats began plying the Red 
Sea, the Nabataeans managed to monopolize all three trade routes, bringing 
them incredible riches and the power to manipulate prices in Rome. Soon 
after this, Roman historians began to comment on how costly their taste for 
exotic goods had become, as can be seen in Pliny’s History of Nature, Book 6. 


(Holland, 1849, page 135) 


Trade and economy 


A detailed study of any nation’s economics could fill volumes. Needless 
to say, there are several simple rules of economics that have governed nations 
since the beginning. Fundamentally, a nation’s economic strength can come 
from two sources: outside or inside income. By carefully studying these sourc- 
es, economists can determine the strength of the nation’s economy. 

1. Inside Income. In order for an ancient nation’s economy to grow, it 
needed. cash from outside sources. One method of obtaining new cash was 
to export local resources or services that the nation could produce. The easi- 
est form of this was mining. Ore could simply be extracted from the ground 
and sold abroad for easy cash, or manufactured into goods that could be sold. 
Another form was exporting agricultural products such as grain, sheep, horses 
and cattle. A third was to export people, either as craftsmen or as slaves. 

2. Outside Income. In the ancient world there were two ways to stimulate 
a nation’s economy from the outside. The first was military conquest. Many 
ancient kings used this basic rule: Attack the enemy and take his resources. And 
so great civilizations swept back and forth across the pages of ancient history, 
each swallowing up smaller nations and absorbing their resources. As they ex- 
panded, their economy grew flush with gold and silver taken from the nations 
they conquered as well as from the slaves they had captured. Since so much 
of ancient industry was extremely labour intensive, a constant supply of new 
slaves was needed in order to build and maintain a great civilization. Frequent 
plagues reduced the available labour pool, and kings needed to conquer new 
nations to replenish their labor pool. Sometimes nations were conquered for 
their material resources and were made serf nations. Other times the conquer- 
ing nation simply rounded up all the healthy males and females and hauled 
them off to their own land to replenish their labour pool. So, whether they 
forced the defeated nations to provide them with resources or simply enslaved 
them, the civilizations that conquered their neighbors grew rich and powerful. 
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The second source of outside income was that of trade. If you had some- 
thing to sell, or if you could purchase goods cheaply from a neighbor on one 
side of your civilization and sell it to a neighbor on the other side of your civi- 
lization, you could profit handsomely. If you managed to gain a monopoly on 
a certain item, you could raise the price of your goods to whatever your neigh- 
bor was willing to pay. While trade sounds great to us, it was fraught with all 
sorts of dangers. Thieves and pirates would attempt to steal your goods while 
en route. Your customer might find out where your source was and exclude 
you as the middleman. Then if you pushed the price too high, your customer 
might attack you and simply take the goods. Finally, you might start using the 
goods yourself and end up only importing and not exporting, thus ruining 
your trade business. 
When examining the economy of the Nabataean Empire, we must con- 
sider both the inside and outside sources of income as these were important to 
who and what the Nabataeans were. 


Nabataean inside income 


Bitumen: The Nabataeans controlled the entire production of bitumen 
that was mined from the Dead Sea. They sold this to Egypt for use in embalm- 
ing. (Diodorus II, 48 and XIX 98-99, 100) (Hammond, 1959, pages 40 - 48) 
More can be learned about the Nabataean bitumen trade from The Nabatae- 
ans, Builders of Petra. (Gibson, 2003, pages 102-108) 

The bitumen industry declined rapidly after the Egyptians and Romans 
stopped practicing mummification. Several mummies of Roman citizens who 
adopted Egyptian lifestyles have survived. Christianity’s spread eventually 
brought an end to the practice of mummification. Christianity teaches that 
God will give believers new bodies when they are resurrected, so there was no 
need to keep the old body around anymore. During the time when mummifi- 
cation was practiced, hundreds of thousands of Egyptians were embalmed, all 
with bitumen from Nabataea. 

Horses: The Arabs have always loved their horses and treated them with 
the utmost care. This was distinct from the relationship Greeks and Romans 
had with their horses where they were viewed more as brute animals for work 
or war. (Morgan, 1893, pg 99) The Nabataeans not only raised horses but also 
bred them, and they may have been involved in the development of the Ara- 
bian horse. While Nabataean horses were not used in the Roman army, they 
were popular in the circuses and racetracks around the Roman Empire, as well 
as for individual use. The Nabataean city of Mamshit in the Negev was known 
for its stables and horse raising. (Rubin, 1991, pages 197-205) 
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Sheep: Diodorus tells us that the Nabataeans had vast herds of sheep. 
(Diodorus Book XIX.94) 

Mining: Copper was mined from the eastern side of Wadi Arabah, and 
was exported. (Barker & Mattingly, 2008, Pg 110) 

Prostitution: The Zenon Papyri tell us of Nabataean merchants traveling 
around the Middle East with their collections of prostitutes. (Edgar, 1931) 


Nabataean outside income 


Trade from Arabia, Africa, India, and China included incense, spices and 
luxury goods. Many ancient lists exist, such as are found in the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei, an ancient manual for merchants traveling to India during the Ro- 
man Empire. As we mentioned earlier, the Nabataeans seemed to have gained 
a monopoly on many of these trade items, and as a result accumulated great 
wealth. (Hammond, 1973, pg 22) 

Frankincense: This incense was obtained from several types of oriental 
evergreen trees or shrubs. ‘These trees were native to Oman, Yemen, and Soma- 
lia. A cut was made in the bark of these trees and the gum resin was collected. 
This resin was then dried and broken up into spoon-sized pieces. The odor in 
the gum was produced by volatile oils that diffused a strong fragrance when 
burned. The hardened, semi-transparent yellowish material is still used widely 
as incense today. In Medieval Europe frankincense oil was thought of as a drug 
and was used to cleanse wounds. A refinement of frankincense was made into 
a gummy substance that was used to dress wounds. (van Beek, 1958, pages 
141-152) Incense was used in religious worship, especially in Roman, Greek 
and Egyptian temples. While burning incense was accepted as a practice in the 
later Roman Catholic Church, the early church during Roman times forbade 
the use of incense in services resulting in a rapid decline in the incense trade. 
(Smit, 2004) 

Myrrh: From ancient times an aromatic gum resin called myrrh was ex- 
tracted from a tree in Africa and Arabia, much the same way that frankincense 
was extracted. Then the resin, gum and the essential oil myrrhol were mixed to 
produce what was commonly known as myrrh. It had a bitter, pungent taste 
and ranged in color from yellowish brown to reddish brown. It was highly 
valued in ancient times as an ingredient in perfume and incense and was also 
used as an ointment. A similar product known as Balm of Gilead was obtained 
from a specific type of myrrh tree. Myrrh is mentioned in the Bible (Psalm 
45:8; Song of Solomon 4:14) and is one of the three gifts the Magi brought to 
the child Jesus. (Matthew 2:11) Myrrh gum resin was also used as a stimulant 
tonic, and is even used today as an antiseptic in mouthwashes as well as to treat 
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sore gums and teeth. The Greek physician Hippocrates prescribed myrrh for 
sores, and the Romans used it to treat worm infestations, coughs and certain 
infections. Up to 3000 tons of frankincense and myrrh were transported across 
the Arabian deserts each year during the height of Nabataean trade. (van Beek, 
1958, pages 141-152) 

Aloes: The drug bitter aloes is obtained from the sap of the Aloe tree or 
shrub. There are more than 150 known species, most of them native to South 
Africa. Several species grow in Yemen and Oman, and these are thought to be 
the source of ancient aloes. The bush has sword-shaped leaves which are tough, 
fleshy, and often waxy and toothed. Today several species of aloes are com- 
mercially important as the source of the bitter-tasting aloes used in medicine. 
Aloes are mentioned in several places in the Bible, and as far back as the 10th 
century BC when King Solomon began trade with the south Arabian Sabaean 
kingdom. Not all scholars agree, but some believe that the aloes mentioned in 
the Bible are really ud, one of the lesser known incenses. (Easton, 1897, Aloes) 
(Pliny, Natural History, Vol. 5, page 3) 

"Ud (Pronounced ’ood, possibly the root of the English word “wood”) 
is an aromatic resin deposit found in certain species of Aquilaria trees. These 
trees are found only in the jungles of the Far East such as Borneo, Vietnam 
and Cambodia. ’Ud resin is produced by the tree as an immune response to 
a fungus that invades the tree, and over many years, spreads through it. For 
thousands of years ’ud has made its way from the jungles of the east to the 
deserts of Arabia and beyond. (Chang, Ng, & Kadir, 1997) When the fungus 
takes over much of the tree, it can then be harvested. Often the tree simply has 
patches of dark fungus which are called gaharu by the jungle tribes. It smells 
like cedar and sandalwood with subtle tones of roses and balsam. Once ’ud 
reaches the markets of the Middle East it is sold as incense. Today the price can 
vary from $5 a gram to as high as $20 a gram. Oil can also be extracted from 
ud that retails for at least $25 per gram and sometimes higher, depending on 
its quality. (Hanson, 2000, pg 2-13) 

In the Middle East today, ’ud is sometimes added to tobacco and smoked 
in a water pipe. ’Ud is also burned in the Great Mosque in Saudi Arabia, and 
pilgrims to Mecca often take packages of ud home with them as souvenirs. 
"Ud is usually considered a man’s scent, but women sometimes use it at special 
get-togethers like weddings or the birth of a child. They pass around a smol- 
dering incense burner so the guests can perfume themselves with ’ud incense. 
If you walk past a woman on the street and you smell ’ud, you know that she 
is from a good family. It is a sign of wealth, good breeding, refinement and 


status. The historians of China, Friedrich Hirth and WW. Rockhill, claim 
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that the aloe mentioned in the Bible was really ’ud, and that as far back as the 
10th century BC it was being traded with the Middle East. (Hirth & Rockhill, 
1966) Since large volume trade was unknown at this early stage, the price of 
’ud must have been astronomical. It wasn’t until the coming of the Nabataean, 
and later the Arab traders, that larger volumes of ’ud reached the markets of 
Alexandria and Rome. Today there are shops in the Middle East that specialize 
in selling ’ud. One dealer has a chain of 22 shops throughout the Middle East 
that sell ’ud oils called Dahn al-Oudh al-Moattaq. The price is around $900 
for a 30 gram bottle. (AJMAL Perfume) 

The Spice Trade: No one knows when Arab traders first arrived in China, 
or when Chinese explorers first traveled directly to Arabia. (See chart page 
366) There are several events in history that indicate trade was established 
either during the time of the Nabataeans, or a little earlier when Chinese and 
Arab traders met in Palk Bay on the northern tip of Ceylon. It is known, how- 
ever, that by 300 AD, Arab and Persian traders had established settlements on 
the outskirts of Canton, China. One would assume that Arabs and Persians 
would only establish colonies after many years of trading. One would not 
move women and children off to China without having first established firm 
relations and without a long history of stable trade. If this is true, then it helps 
point to active direct trade with China taking place during the Nabataean era. 

It is also interesting to note that an early Chinese traveler named Fa-Hien 
(399-412 AD) noted the riches of the Arab traders who dealt in ’ud. These 
Arab merchants had set up their base in Ceylon (Sri Lanka) where they lived 
very comfortably. (Legge, 1886) 

The Greek geographer Cosmas Indicopleustes, writing much later in the 
6th century AD, mentions the China-Ceylon-Middle East trade routes which 
he noted included large shipments of ’ud. (McCrindle, 1897) Several centuries 
later, Zayd ibn Hassan of Siraf, Iran, records the experiences of two ninth- 
century traders in his book Sidsilat al-Tawarikh (Chain of Chronicles), the 
one named Ibn Wahab of Basra, and the other Suleiman. (Hansen, 2000, pg 
2-13) Although they traveled at slightly different times, both reported that the 
price and availability of ud in both Basra and Baghdad was much affected by 
frequent shipwrecks and pirate attacks on trading ships. A round trip would 
take two years, as ships had to wait for the right winds so they could sail, plus 
they had to deal with the customs, formalities and complexities of doing busi- 
ness in China. 

Did the Nabataeans reach China? One indication that this may be so is 
that in the Silk City of Tseng in China, there is mention of Rekem in ancient 
records. As mentioned earlier, Rekem was the name the Nabataeans gave to 
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their capital city. It was only when the Romans annexed the Nabataean king- 
dom that they began calling the city by the Latin name of Petra. This indicates 
that the Nabataeans were in direct contact with the Chinese well before 106 
AD, and most likely a century before the birth of Christ. (Hill, 2004, Section 
19) 

The Chinese were active in outside exploration and trade at various times 
in their history, as is illustrated by the chart on page 366. During the Han Dy- 
nasty (206 BC - 220 AD), imperial Chinese perfume blenders used ’ud along 
with cloves, musk, costus-root oil and camphor to make Chinese perfume. 
Since ’ud originated in the jungles of Borneo, the Chinese must have been 
active in trade with these islands. 

It is also interesting to note the linguistic tie between China and India. 
Both the Chinese and Indian words for ’ud means “the incense that sinks in 
water.” This is because a "water test" is used to determine the quality of the 
incense. High quality incense is heavy and sinks; low quality floats. (Hansen, 
2000, pg 2-13) 

From very early times, great value was put on spices. ‘This is best reflected 
by the lucrative trade in cinnamon, cassia (senna), and black pepper that began 
before 1000 BC in the Middle East. (McCormick Science Institute, 2010) 

For many centuries coastal trade with India was based from Arab ports 
along the coasts of Oman and Bahrain. From these ports, spices were taken 
overland across Arabia to Egypt and Syria. With the arrival of the Nabatae- 
ans, sea routes from Egypt were established, and much of this trade moved to 
southern Arabian ports and the port of Aila (present day “Aqaba). 

From Aila, goods were carried overland to Alexandria in Egypt, which 
soon became a commercial center. At its height the city of Alexandria handled 
almost all of the spices going to Rome. The chart on page 165 is taken from 
The Justinian Digest of Roman Law, The Civil Law. \t provides us with a list of 
eastern trade articles subject to import duty. (Miller, 1969, pg 279) 

From this list it is possible to get an idea of what sort of goods the mer- 
chants were bringing into Alexandria to be shipped to Rome. Since the Naba- 
taeans monopolized so much of the trade through and around Arabia, we get 
an idea of what the Nabataeans carried in their caravans and on their boats. 

Later from the 13th to the 15th century, Venice monopolized the spice 
trade with the Middle East. Venice demanded such exorbitant prices however, 
that Portugal and Spain looked eastward for routes to the Spice Islands around 
the Cape of Good Hope, and then, with the voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus, searched westward. Although many of the early explorers set out to find 
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gold, these expeditions gained much of their financial backing from trade in 
spices. (Hart & Channing, 1992) 

Another source of information on shipping from India to Rome comes to 
us from a book known as The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. This book lists the 
ports of call and the goods that were traded in each port found along the Red 
Sea, the east coast of Africa, the south Arabian coast and the western ports of 
India. The Periplus mentions that the king in Petra was Malichus, and thus the 
book can be dated to around 40 - 70 AD. Along with this, from ancient cook 
books such as the Marcus Gavius Apicius: De Re Coquinaria, it is possible to 
discover what some of the more popular Roman cooking spices were and how 
they were used. Pliny the Elder mentions literally hundreds of exotic goods 
that came from India and China in his Natural History. 

Since trade ships and caravans carried many valuables they had to be pro- 
tected. As the Nabataeans had started out their sailing days as pirates, they 
seemed to have become masters of the seas and may not have had too much 
trouble with other pirates. On land however, the Nabataeans had need of de- 
veloping a series of forts and stopping points all along the caravan routes. At 
many of these spots, archaeologists have discovered the remains of barracks 
where soldiers were stationed to protect the wealthy merchants and their price- 
less cargos and loads of gold and jewelry. 


Return trade 


The Nabataeans were skilled businessmen and so they picked up cargoes 
which they could carry on their return journey. Some items, such as silk, they 
managed to move in both directions, bringing raw silk from China to the 
Middle East, and then returning with the finished product, either in the form 
of gauze or damask silk. The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea also mentions many 
items that the cargo boats carried to the East including coral, olive oil, grain, 
wine, rice, sesame oil, ghee, cane sugar, dates, clothing, tools, metal imple- 
ments and even slaves. 


Summary 


By listing all of these trade items, one can see how powerful the Nabataean 
merchants had become, and why Petra their capital city was considered one of 
the great metropolises of the ancient world and a great cultural center. 
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Below: Articles subject to Import Duty at Alexandria, taken from Justinians Digest 
of Roman Law, The Civil Law, tr. and ed. by S. P Scott, (Cincinnati, 1932) 17 vols: vol 
9, xxxix, iv. 16 (7) Latin text p. 651; English translation p. 23. (Miller, 1969, pg279) 
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Cinnamon (incl. Cassia) 
Long pepper 

White pepper 

Folium pentasphaerum 
Barbary leaf 

Putchuk (Costum) 


Putchuck (Costamomum) 


Spikenard 


Turian cassia 


. Cassia bark 

. Myrrh 

. Amomum 

. Ginger 

. Cinnamon leaf 
. Aroma Indicum, 
. Galbanum 

. Asafoetida 

. Aloe-wood 

. Barberry (Lycium) 
. Astragalus 

. Onycha 

. Cardamom 

. Cinnamon bark 
. Fine linen 

. Babylonian furs 
. Parthian furs 

. Ivory 
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Indian iron 

Raw cotton 

Lapis universus 

Pearls 

Sardonyx 

Bloodstones 
Hyacynthus, blue stone 
Emeralds 

Diamonds 

Lapis Lazuli 

Turquoise 

Beryls 

Tortoise-stone 

Indian or Chinese drugs 
Raw silk 

Painted hangings 

Fine linen fabrics 

Silk yarn 

Indian Eunuchs 

Lions and lionesses 
Leopards 

Panthers 

Purple cloth 

Cloth woven from wool 
Orchil, rouge 


Indian hair 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE THAMUDIC GOLDEN AGE 


With money pouring into the Nabataean coffers, the Nabataean culture 
began to change. Camels were no longer good enough. Suddenly Arabian 
horses were preferred by the upper class. Arab personal names were replaced 
with Greek names, Greek and Roman togas became popular, and the Naba- 
taeans began construction of public monuments in their new capital city that 
would do justice to their riches. Other Nabataean cities also began to build 
public buildings, and eventually the homes of the Nabataean wealthy grew 
to amazing proportions. During this time, the backbone of the Nabataean 
economy continued to be trade-based with the common people driving cam- 
els and a few sailing dhows, but this trade was kept separate from the daily 
lives of the rich. This can be perceived in the way that Petra was kept separate 
from the caravan trade, and how caravansaries were located at the outskirts of 
Nabataean towns in the Negev. 


Construction 


Since the Nabataeans traveled widely, they borrowed architectural ideas 
from the nations around them. (McKenzie, 1990) So it is not uncommon to 
see Mesopotamian ideas mixed with Greek, Roman and Egyptian. Their ma- 
sons seemed to prefer large facades quickly cut from mountains rather than the 
intricate engineering that was required for huge stand-alone buildings. For the 
archeologists, this has been most beneficial because earthquakes topple large 
monuments, but many of the rock-cut facades remain in near pristine condi- 
tion. While the city of Petra is the most well known, other Nabataean cities 
exist, such as Avdat and Shivta in the Negev, Bosra in Syria and Medan Salih 
in Saudi Arabia. Photos of these can be seen on http://nabataea.net. 

In this chapter you will see photographs of several of the major monu- 


ments at Petra. Notice that these are all carved out of solid rock. Many have 
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weathered over time, especially the theater which was openly exposed to rain. 
Flash floods in the valleys have also destroyed the lower sections of some mon- 
uments and tombs. 

It is thought that originally the Nabataeans used Petra as a burial city, and 
that most of the city proper was a place for tents. Eventually the number of 
people living in Petra grew, houses were constructed, and the tents gave way 


to larger and larger mansions. (Kolb, 1988, pg 444) This can be seen in the 


Negev as well as in the large mansion excavated at Petra. (Kolb, 2002) 





Above: The Deir. Its purpose, original role and name are all unknown as it bears no inscriptions. 


Some have guessed that it was associated with Obodas, based on a nearby inscription that mentions 
this kings name. 





Maritime trade routes to China and India 


There are few links that directly connect the Nabataeans with India and 
China by maritime routes. From early sources we know that the Nabataeans 
were pirates, and that they later engaged in extensive trade on the Red Sea. At 
this time, there were no other sea-going Arabs except perhaps the Gerrheans. 
These people used small coastal vessels, and eventually faded from view when 
the Nabataeans completely dominated the frankincense trade. (100 BC - 200 
AD) 


The next solid piece of information comes from Arab and western history 
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Above: A row of monuments that has become known as the “Royal Tombs.” There is evidence that the 
Urn Tomb (on the right) was actually used as a tomb at one time and later converted into a church 
as attested by an inscription in the main hall. Most of the other monuments have no inscriptions and 


therefore no one knows when or why they were built. 


we 


where we discover Arab traders trading with places as far away as China. Six 
hundred years after the Nabataean dominated the maritime trade routes, over 
100,000 Arabs and Persians were living in Canton, China. These Arabs were 
engaged in sea trade with Arabia. What happened in between? This has been 
one of the subjects I have been researching for several years now and will hope- 
fully be the subject of a future publication. In the meantime, there are some 
interesting facts that should be considered. 


Dhow shipwrecked in Indonesia 


In 1997 fishermen just north of the port of Tanjung Pandan on the Indo- 
nesian island of Belitung (between Sumatra and Borneo) discovered an ancient 
shipwrecked dhow. From their fishing nets they recovered a number of dis- 
tinctly colored bowls and ewers which could easily be identified as originating 
from the Changsha kilns of Hunan province in China. Changsha pottery was 
only produced during the later years of the Tang Dynasty (AD 618 - 878).* 
This allowed archaeologists to determine the approximate date when the ship 
might have sailed. The ship contained many other goods, including star anise 
(Illictum anisatum), a distinctly Chinese export at the time. (Flecker, 2001) 

Excavations in the Tang city area of Tangzhou have yielded a significant 


quantity of Tang ceramics. ‘The fact that this pottery was located at an ancient 
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* The later date is derived from when Huang-Chao burned and pillaged Guangzhou 
(Canton) and murdered the foreign merchants along with many Chinese civilians. As 
a result Arab trade from Guangzhou stopped for a period of time. 
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Above: Tourists walk past the theater which is carved out of solid rock and is surrounded by many 
smaller tombs. The stage area has been destroyed by flash floods. 


Chinese port known to have housed a large contingent of foreign merchants 
demonstrates that the pottery may have been produced for export. It seems 
that nearly all of the ceramic types recovered from the Belitung shipwreck 
were loaded at Tangzhou during Tang times, and the fact that they all occur 
together in one wreck shows that these wares were exported simultaneously. 

Tang ceramics have been found all over southeast Asia, the Indian sub- 
continent, Sri Lanka, the Indus Valley, the Persian Gulf, around the Red Sea, 
as far inland as Samarra the Abbasid capital, as far west as old Cairo in Egypt 
and Antioch on the Syrian coast, (Carswell 1999, page 2) and as far south as 
the Comoros Island and Zanzibar. (Rougeulle 1996, page 161) 

Although Tang ceramics have been found in India, the quantities are very 
small. (Carswell 1999, page 21) Subbarayalu (1996, page 113) asserts that the 
earliest Chinese ceramics to be found in southern India date to the eleventh 
century AD and are therefore much too late for our interest. The archaeo- 
logical evidence points to the ship found at Belitung as traveling to Arabia. 
(Flecker, 2001 page 348) 

There were three possible maritime trade routes between the western In- 
dian Ocean and China: 

1. Since the Malay Peninsula separates the China Sea from the Indian 
ocean, Arab and Indian merchants could have traveled to the western shores 
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Left: Known as the Street of Facades, this mountain- 
side is filled with smaller tombs, many of them deco- 
rated with motif designs that seem to have come from 


Mesopotamia. 


Sancai-ware consisted of three colors, 
commonly green, yellow, and white. San- 
cai-ware often had animal forms (espe- 
cially camels, horses, and dogs). They were 
often created as funerary pieces. 


on the Isthmus of Kra, part way down the Malay Peninsula. There they could 
have either trans-shipped their Chinese cargo up the Strait of Malacca from 
the South China Sea, or brought it overland from ports on the eastern side of 
the isthmus. (Flecker 2001, page 350) 

2. Alternatively, they could have loaded their cargoes at a mid-point such 

as Palembang before recrossing the Indian Ocean back to their home ports. 

3. A third possibility is that they traded directly with China, perhaps via a 

southeast Asian port. All of these routes could have been used simultaneously. 

Bronson (1996, page 181) argues that there must have been a land route 

that connected Paem Pho and Ko Kho Khao on opposite sides of the Isthmus 
of Kra. He points to the great quantity and variety of Chinese wares, Middle 
Eastern glass and glazed pottery found at both ports, and concludes that these 
must have been the main commercial centers where goods were received for 
distribution, trans-shipment or repackaging on the most frequently used trade 
route between China and the Middle East. 

An Arab source, the Muruj al-Dhahab written by Mas’'udi in AD 956 

states: (Guy, 1990, page 13) 

“The ships from Basra, Siraf, Oman, India, the islands of Zabaj and Sanf 
came to the mouth of the river of Khanfu (Guangzhou, old Canton China) with 
their merchandise and their cargo (before AD 877-878). Then the trader went 
by sea to the land of Killah (Kedah) which is approximately half way to China. 
Today this town is the terminus for Muslim ships from Siraf to Oman, where 
they meet the ships which come down from China, but it was not so once... This 
trader then embarked at the city of Killah on a Chinese ship in order to go to the 
port of Khanfu.” 
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According to Chinese records, the Persians (Po’ssi) and the Arabs (Ta’shish) 
seem to have dominated maritime trade with China at the height of the Tang 
Dynasty. (Guy, 1990, page 7) They established settlements at Canton (Guang- 
zhou) where they were sufficiently strong enough to sack the city in AD 758, 
and then evacuate as an act of retaliation against corrupt port officials. Chinese 
rebels then sacked Tangzhou in AD 760, reputedly killing thousands of Per- 
sians and Arab merchants. (Wang, 1998, page 76) 

In AD 878 Huang-Chao burned and pillaged Guangzhou and murdered 
the foreign merchants along with many Chinese civilians. (Wang, 1998, page 
78) The Arab geographer Abt Zaid recorded that “no less than 120,000 Mus- 
lims, Jews, Christians, and Parsees perished.” (Hourani, 1995, page 76). 

After this tragic event, it seems that the Arab merchants abandoned the 
South China Sea and relied on the ports on the Isthmus of Kra. These ports 
could have been operating for centuries, and the Arabs could have cut out the 
middle men by sailing directly to China; they did this until they were forced 
to leave in 760 AD. 

The Chinese traveler I-Ching voyaged from China to Sumatra in AD 671 
and wrote: “In the beginning of the autumn ... I came to the island of Kwang- 
tung, where I fixed the date of meeting with the owner of a Po-see (Arab) ship to 
embark for the south... at last I embarked from the coast of Kwang-chou (Guang- 
zhou).” (Hourani, 1995 page 46) 

Thus we can conclude that 400 years after the Nabataeans started Arab 
maritime trade, Arabs from around the peninsula were engaged in major trade 
with Asia. As the Roman Empire was waning, foreign trade continued its 
pace, with more and more Arab groups entering into maritime trade between 
the Europeans and the East. Larger and larger ships were involved. Fa Hsien 
boarded an Indian ship that could carry 200 passengers for his voyage from Sri 
Lanka back to China in AD 413. (Guy, 1990, page 2) 

A later Tang Dynasty text stated that the ships of Sri Lanka (Ceylon) were 
the largest of the foreign vessels. (Wang, 1998, page 99) In AD 748 the Chi- 
nese monk Jianzhen noted that on his way from Hainan to Guangzhou he saw 
countless seagoing vessels from India, Persia, Kunlun (south-east Asia) and 
other countries. (Lam, 1990, page 151) 

Details of the Indonesian dhow wreck can be learned from Flecker’s ar- 
ticle (Flecker, 2001), but what what is important is that Arab merchants were 
pursuing active trade with China for many centuries. The wreck has helped us 
understand that direct trade was taking place in 600 AD, and that thousands 
of Arab and Persian merchants were already located in China. This indicated 
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that there were many years of trade and contact between Arabia and China. 
But what is meant by the word “Arabia” and “Arab?” 


Meanings of “Arab” and “Arabia” 


A more detailed study of the use of the words “Arab” and “Arabia” can 
be found at the website: http://nabataea.net/arabia.html. Research concludes 
that the word “Arab” has had a wide variety of uses over the centuries. Despite 
this wide use, the majority of ancient historians who wrote or gleaned their 
material from the centuries during which time the Nabataeans were the main 
merchants of the Middle East, freely interchanged the word Nabataeans with 
Arabs. After 200 AD, the Nabataeans were absorbed into the Roman Empire 
and the word “Arabs” was more generally adopted. After 600 AD, the term 
had changed meanings as Muhammad and Islam rose to prominence, and the 
term came to refer to all Islamic people of the Arabian Peninsula who had ad- 
opted “Arabic,” the language of the Quraysh tribe. From this we can conclude 
that most of the early Arab maritime traders were of Nabataean origin, as the 
other Arab maritime powers did not come into being until about the time of 
the coming of Islam. 


Conclusion 


The Nabataean/Thamudic golden age existed from around 100 BC to 100 
AD when Nabataean foreign trade was at its greatest. Gleaning from Roman 
writings as well as the study of numismatics, we learn of the incredible wealth 
attained by the Nabataean merchants. However, in 70 AD Roman armies ar- 
rived in the Middle East to put down a Jewish rebellion. The armies were slow 
to leave, and pressure was put on the Nabataeans who neighbored the Jewish 
state to join the Romans. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE THAMUDIC KINGDOM CRUMBLES 


It may be helpful to see how the Nabataean kingdom passed through a 
number of phases in order to gain a better understanding of how it passed 
out of existence. During its early history before 600 BC, the various tribes of 
Arabia participated in trade. The majority of Arabian trade involved goods 
being transported from Southern Arabia through the Arabian Peninsula to 
the land of Edom where they went either west to Gaza and Egypt, or north 
to Damascus. In 12th century BC, Pharaoh Ramses I] had a special building 
constructed for storing incense for the god Amon. (Phillips, 1955, page 22) 
The temple in Jerusalem contained a special altar for incense. (Exodus 30:27) 
Baal worship involved offering incense on high places, on hills, on mountains, 
and in every grove of trees. (II Kings 16:4) Thus, incense was highly valued. 

During this time the Nabataeans were mostly shepherds in the Sinai and 
the Negev, and there are only passing references to their involvement in the 
frankincense trade. There is some mention of Minaeans and Sabeans trading 
in incense during this time. The Gerrheans were involved in trade on another 
more easterly route from Yemen, traveling by coastal boats along the eastern 
coast to ports in Mesopotamia. From here goods made their way to Babylon. 
In the records of king Darius I of Persia (550-486 BC), the altar of the god 
Bel received nearly 60,000 pounds of frankincense each year. (Phillips, 1955, 
page 23) 

Early in the period from 600 BC - 250 BC, the Nabataeans began using 


boats to pirate goods on the Red Sea, and later on the Mediterranean Sea, from 
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their port just outside of Gaza. As we mentioned before, this story is recorded 
for us by Diodorus: 

‘After one has sailed past this country, the Laeanites Gulf comes next, about 

which are many inhabited villages of Arabs who are known as Nabataeans. 
This tribe occupies a large part of the coast and not a little of the country which 
stretches inland, and it has a people beyond telling and flocks and herds in mul- 
titude beyond belief. Now in ancient times these men observed justice and were 
content with the food which they received from their flocks, but later, after the 
kings of Alexandria had made the ways of the sea navigable for their merchants, 
these Arabs not only attacked the shipwrecked, but fitting out pirate ships and 
preyed upon the voyagers, imitating in their practice the savage and lawless ways 
of the Tauri of the Pontusl. Some time afterwards, however, they were caught on 
the high seas by some quadriremes and punished as they deserved.” (1.43.4) 

Here we can see that early in their history the Nabataeans had an affinity 
toward using boats rather than camels. The major kingdoms of South Arabia 
that controlled the incense trade through the interior did not want incense to 
be moved by boats where they could not tax the trade. So the Nabataean cara- 
vans taveled overland and approached South Arabia coming out of the desert 
waste land. According to the Zenon Papyri, the Nabataeans were competing 
with the Minaeans and Gerrheans for the incense trade at this early time. All 
of these traders were using these overland routes. (Hoyland, 2001, page 41) 
(Pliny 12:54) 

Things began to change around 100 BC. In southern Arabia the Himy- 
arite people who lived closer to the southern shore secretly started using small 
rafts to carry their frankincense harvest to an island where Nabataean boats 
would pick it up and bring it north to Aila, and then inland through the new- 
ly developing Nabataean Empire to Egypt, Damascus, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
and Rome. (Photius, Bibliotheque VI) 

During this period, the Ptolemy rulers in Egypt built a series of ports 
down the African coast to facilitate the importing of elephants from around 
the African Horn. These elephants were used to help them in their war efforts. 
Nabataean boats then added the Egyptian port of Berenice to their route. From 
Berenice, goods were sent straight across an overland route to the Nile, and 
then down river to Alexandria. During this time Indian and Chinese goods 
also started arriving at Arabian ports. ‘These were transported across land and 
down river to the Mediterranean port of Alexandria from where ships carried 
them to the various civilizations around the Mediterranean Sea. This foreign 
trade became so intense that China and India sent trade ambassadors to the 


Middle East during this time. 
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For example, trade embassies were exchanged between Philadelphos of 
Alexandria and Asoka of India. This clearly testifies to direct relations between 
the Ptolemy rulers of Egypt and India. (Kortenbeutel, 1931 page 29) (Cas- 
son, 1993, page 247-260) An envoy of Chinese Emperor Wu-ti of the Chi- 
nese Han dynasty made a visit to the Middle East in 138 - 122 BC. This envoy, 
Chang Chien, mentions that the Arab king sent gifts including Arab jugglers 
to the Chinese emperor. (Ball, 2000, page 135) 

During this time the Himyarite kingdom in south Arabia began to grow 
significantly as the Nabataeans increased their maritime trade with them. It 
appears that eventually the Nabataeans allied themselves with the Himyarites 
against the other kingdoms of South Arabia. (We will cover this in more detail 
in the next chapter) 

After 100 BC the Nabataean port city of Gaza seemed to lose its impor- 
tance. Most Arabian and Asian trade began to pass through Alexandria. Gaza 
was eventually lost to Jewish control. (Glucker, 1987) The Nabataeans con- 
tinued their expansion northward at the expense of losing Gaza. They gained 
control of the ancient city of Damascus in 85 BC. (Bowersock, 1971, pages 
219-242) This allowed them to completely dominate the land and sea routes 
from the east. The Nabataeans now controlled the Silk Road, the Frankincense 
Road, the King’s Highway, and the maritime trade routes with India and Sri 
Lanka. The Nabataeans suddenly emerged as a world class economic power. 
At this point they began to work very hard on projecting an image of wealth, 
opulence and honor. One of their projects was the construction of a world- 
class capital city, Rekem, known to us today by its Roman name: Petra. 

Around 20 BC the Romans began showing serious interest in the Arabian 
Peninsula. They realized the importance of frankincense as it was used in all 
of their temples as well as at funerals. (Pliny’s History of Nature, Book 6, and 
Holland, 1849, page 135) Pliny mentions that a few dozen million sesterces 
went to Rome from the Himyarite Kingdom. Then, at the funeral of Nero’s 
wife (65 AD), Pliny the Elder tells us that an entire year’s harvest of frankin- 
cense was burned. This created massive shortages of frankincense throughout 
the entire Roman world. 

Following this the Romans launched a campaign to southern Arabia in or- 
der to discover the source of frankincense. The Nabataeans not only managed 
to destroy the invading Roman army through deception, but they also used 
the remnant of the Roman army against the Sabean and Minaean Kingdoms. 
While they did not defeat these kingdoms, they severely weakened them so 
that the following year the Himyarites began to conquer them. Eventually 
the Himyarites took control of all of the frankincense production, and all 
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frankincense trade was thereafter conducted by ships to Nabataea, causing the 
Gerrhean civilization to crumble. (Gibson, 2003, page 120) 

As we noted before, the Nabataean hold on Damascus allowed them to 
have temporary control of the Silk Road trade route as well. Damascus, how- 
ever, was lost to the Nabataeans in 64 BC. This setback did not stop them as 
they continued to influence the caravan city of Tadmor in the desert, which 
later became the city of Palmyra. The Nabataeans made several alliances 
against the Romans, but each time these proved unwise. Eventually under the 
Nabataean king Malichus II (AD 40-70 AD) son of Aretas IV, the Nabataeans 
sided with Rome against Israel. Little is known of Malichus II, but according 
to Josephus (3.6.1 110) he sent Emperor Titus 1000 cavalry and 5000 infantry 
which participated in the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 AD. 

In that same year Rabbel I], the last of the Nabataean rulers, came to the 
throne. Rabbel II was a minor, and his mother Shaqilath acted as his regent 
for six years. Rabbel, who seems to have preferred the city of Bosra in the 
north of his kingdom, was known as “hyy wsyzb mh” or “he who brings life and 
deliverance to his people.” Some feel this refers to his putting down a rebel- 
lion in Saudi Arabia. (Winnett, 1973, page 54-57) During Rabbel’s reign, the 
kingdom enjoyed a period of peace and prosperity. However, it was at the end 
of his reign that Rome acquired Arabia. 

At the height of its power, Nabataea stretched from Damascus southward 
into northern Arabia. It was bordered on the west by the Roman-held lands 
comprised of Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Paraea, the Decapolis and by Egypt. The 
Nabataeans’ eastern border, being in the desert, was undefined but could be 
said to stretch to the borders of Parthia. Thanks to the extraordinary Nabatae- 
an ingenuity for water management, their agriculture flourished in the desert. 
Their trading empire which dealt in luxury goods linked the Mediterranean 
world with China, India, and Parthia. 

The story of the Nabataeans would not be complete without reference 
to a Roman known as Marcus Ulpius Traianus. In later history he would be 
referred to as Trajan. However, during Rabbel’s reign he served as a military 
tribune in the Roman province of Syria whose capital was Damascus. (Kears- 
ley, 2003, page 242-244) During this time he learned much of the wealthy 
Nabataean merchants and even earned their trust. He enjoyed a thriving ca- 
reer, gaining the office of praetorship in 85 AD. In Rome, Emperor Nerva 
made Trajan governor of Upper Germany in 96 AD. Then, late in the year 97 
AD, Trajan received a handwritten note from the emperor informing him of 
his adoption as his son. Whether Trajan had any form of advance knowledge 
of his impending adoption is not known. His supporters in Rome may well 


have been lobbying on his behalf. 
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Trajan’s adoption was nat- 
urally pure politics. Emperor 
Nerva required a powerful and 
popular heir in order to prop 
up his severely shaken imperial 
authority. Trajan was highly 
respected within the army, 
and his adoption was the best 
possible remedy against the 
resentment much of the army 
felt against Nerva. But Trajan 
didn’t hurry back to Rome in 
order to help restore Nerva’s 
authority. Rather than going 
to Rome, he summoned the 
praetorian leaders of an earlier 





attempted mutiny to Upper 
Germany. Instead of receiving Above: Emperor Trajan 
the promised promotions, they 

were executed on arrival. Such ruthless actions made it quite clear that with 
Trajan involved, Rome’s government was not to be messed with. 

Nerva died on 28 January 98 AD, but Trajan still did not rush back to 
Rome. Instead he went on a tour of inspection to see the legions along the 
Rhine and Danube frontiers. It wasn’t until 99 AD that he returned to Rome. 
Jubilant crowds rejoiced at his arrival. As the new emperor entered the city on 
foot, he embraced each of the senators and even walked among the ordinary 
people. This was unlike what any other Roman emperor had done before, and 
perhaps allows us a glimpse of Trajan’s true greatness. Such modesty and open- 
ness was an easy way for the new emperor to gain even more support during 
the first years of his reign. 

His humility and respect for the senate as well as for the simple people 
was evident when Trajan promised he would always keep the senate informed 
about the affairs of government, and also when he declared that the emperor's 
right to rule was to be compatible with the freedom of the people he ruled. 

Trajan was an educated but not an especially learned man who no doubt 
was a powerful, very masculine figure. He loved hunting, ranging through 
forests and even climbing mountains. Further, he possessed a true sense of 
dignity and humility, which in the eyes of the Romans made him an emperor 
of true virtue. 
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Inl106 AD Trajan was involved in a war against Dacia, a powerful king- 
dom north of the Danube in modern Romania. Two wars were fought against 
it, resulting in its destruction and annexation as a Roman province. That very 
same year, apparently without any war, the Nabataean Empire was also an- 
nexed as the Roman province of Arabia. How Trajan did it, no one knows, 
except that he must have cultivated connections and earned the trust of the 
Nabataeans during his days in Damascus. The Roman Third Cyrenaica quietly 
moved northeast from Egypt into Petra while the Sixth Ferrata, a Syrian gar- 
rison unit, moved south to occupy Bosra. 

While Trajan wasn't personally present at this time, the Roman legate 
Cornelius Palma annexed the Nabataean kingdom on behalf of the Emperor 
Trajan and incorporated it as the new Province of Arabia, renaming the city of 
Tadmur after himself: Palmyra. (Syme, 1957, pages 131-135) While historical 
records have not yet been discovered that describe this takeover, it is of inter- 
est to note that after 106 AD the Nabataeans continued as a distinct people 
within the Empire, and even enjoyed a period of economic prosperity in the 
later Byzantine era. It is interesting that the Roman coins pictured below were 
minted as referring to “Arabia adquista” or the acquired, not captured, Arabia. 


Left: Trajan Drachm, 98 -117 AD. Note 
the picture of Trajan with a camel behind 
him and the inscription: Arabia Adquista 





North Arabia under Rome 


Once Roman rule was established, Claudius Severus built a new paved 
road which eventually linked the northern city of Bosra with the Red Sea port 
of Aila Aqaba) in the south. This road was some 500 kilometers in length and 
was known as the Via Nova Traiana. It was completed in 114 AD and followed 
much the same path as the ancient caravan routes and the King’s Highway. 
Now troops as well as items of trade could be moved speedily from one place 
to another. (Young, 2001) 

It is unclear if Rekem (Petra) was the capital of the Province of Arabia in 
its early years. This role was certainly given to Bosra, which Trajan rebuilt and 
named after himself, Nea Traiane Bostra. Rekem (later Petra) certainly was 
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still of great eminence and was an important administrative center, being the 
only city in the province to which Trajan gave the title metropolis. However, it 
was Hadrian, who visited Rekem in 130 AD on his grand tour of the eastern 
Roman Empire, who gave the city his name Petra Hadriane. Many years later 
(260 AD), the Sassanid Persians attacked the province of Syria and captured 
Antioch, taking the Emperor Galerian prisoner. The now rich and powerful 
Arab kingdom of Palmyra came to Rome’s help and repelled the Persian inva- 
sion. This move placed the Palmyrans in the role as Rome’s ally and buffer 
against the east, just as the Nabataeans had once been in the south. 

The city of Petra flourished for at least a century more, thanks to her citi- 
zens who continued trade and agriculture. However, by the mid 3rd century 
AD with the economy of the whole region under pressure, the city began a 
slow and irrecoverable decline. Emperor Diocletian briefly checked the down- 
ward slide of the Roman provinces at the end of the third century through 
political reorganization, enlargement of the army and re-fortifying of the prov- 
inces. The northern half of the Province of Arabia retained its old name, but 
the south including Petra and the lands below Wadi Hasa became part of the 
Province of Palestine, Palestina Tertia. 


Byzantine Petra 


In 313 AD, Christianity was proclaimed the official religion of the Roman 
empire. In 330 AD, Emperor Constantine the Great transferred the capital 
of the Roman Empire from Rome to the Greek city of Byzantium, rebuilt it, 
gloriously embellished it, and renamed it New Rome (Constantinople). 

The Nabataeans, and Petra in particular, had already had its Christian 
martyrs during the persecution of Diocletian. These thought-provoking ex- 
amples must have had the de-Christianizing effect Diocletian desired, for very 
soon afterwards the Christian chronicler Eusebius thundered against Petra for 
being filled with superstitious men who had sunk in diabolical error. (Schaff 
& Wace, 1994, Ch. VI, 70) 

In the mid-4th century, Bishop Asterius of Petra was named as a pattici- 
pant in the Arian controversy, a long and bitter dispute over whether Christ 
was of one nature with the Father, or merely shared a similar nature. Asterius 
started as an Arian but ended up on the orthodox side. For this he was ban- 
ished by the pro-Arian Emperor Constantius, but later recalled by the more 
tolerant Julian the Apostate. However, pagan worship continued as the norm 
in the Nabataean areas. Then a monk named Mar Sauma, together with forty 
brother-monks, began traveling around the Empire, destroying pagan temples. 
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They arrived at Petra in 423 AD 
to find the gates shut fast against 
them. Their demands to be let in, 
accompanied by threats of attack 
if they were not, coincided with a 
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rainstorm of such intensity that part 
of the city wall was broken, and the 
monks managed to enter. The whole | 
episode was deemed to be of truly 
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had been an unbroken drought for 
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four years. This impressed some of 
the pagan priests who converted to 
Christianity. 


Over the following century or 
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Above: A mosaic pattern from the floor of the Byz- 


antine church in Petra (around 450 AD) 


the various councils of the church, 
convening to discuss a series of doc- 
trinal disagreements which followed 
the Arian controversy with increasing frequency. 

Petra also seems to have become a place of exile for troublesome or hereti- 
cal priests, prelates, or prominent laymen who failed to agree with the emperor 
or with the decisions of these councils. According to one contemporary docu- 
ment, one of the most well-known of these men was Nestorius, one of the 
promoters of the Nestorian heresy which was condemned at the Council of 
Ephesus in 431. 

A fourth century Syriac letter attributed to Bishop Cyril of Jerusalem dis- 
cusses major earthquake destruction at Petra on May 19, 363 AD. Some parts 
of the city continued in use afterwards, but it seems that many of the civic 
buildings ceased to function for a while. (Brock, 1977) It was during this time 
(4th Century AD) that the Urn Tomb in Petra was transformed into a church. 

In the early 1990s, archeologists uncovered the remnants of a Byzantine- 
era church in Petra with mosaics and 50 letters written in Greek. The last refer- 
ence to a resident bishop is to Athenogenus, a nephew of Emperor Maurice. 
(582-602) Coin evidence from around the Colonnade Street shows that shops 
there were still much in use during the fourth and fifth centuries. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, many of the forts that formed the 
Roman-Byzantine security belt east of Petra were abandoned. On July 9, 551 
AD, another devastating earthquake reduced more of the city to rubble. It ap- 
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pears the bishops departed, bringing to an end all historical records as far as 
have been discovered to date. (Darawcheh, Sbeinati, Margottini, & Paolini, 
2000; Russell, 1985) The final destruction came from an earthquake in 713 
AD. Petra was never rebuilt after this and it passed from history. (Hinds, 1990, 
1256, page 204) 

What happened to the Nabataean people? Most likely many of the wealthy 
Nabataean merchants moved to Alexandria and Rome, becoming powerful 
merchant families within the Roman Empire. As they changed their names 
to Greek and Latin names, it became impossible to identify them, although 
it is interesting to note that burial customs similar to those of the Nabataeans 
were begun around this time in Alexandria and Rome, and were conducted for 
many centuries afterwards. 

The Nabataeans who remained in the Roman province of Arabia seemed 
to have been mostly the poor and low class. They raised livestock and par- 
ticipated in local trade. Most of the Nabataeans would have left the city after 
the earthquake of 363 AD, but some people still occupied the city during the 
earthquake of 551 AD, only 19 years before the birth of Muhammad. By the 
time of the Prophet Muhammad, the people remembered the former occu- 
pants of these cities simply as “the people of Thamud” or those who came after 
Ad, but were destroyed by an earthquake. 





Above: The Blue Chapel is one of three Byzantine-era churches on a ridge north of Petra’s colonnaded 
street. Petra hosted a surprisingly strong Christian community well past the 363 AD earthquake. 
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During the time of the founding of Islam, Muslims would visit the graves 
of those who had died. Muhammad said that it was permissible to visit the 
graves of disbelievers, if one realized they were weeping at the graves of the 
wrongdoers who had been seized and punished by Allah for their evil deeds, 
and so in their weeping they expressed their humility and their need for for- 
giveness from Allah. This is obvious from a hadith, reported by Bukhari on 
the authority of Ibn "Umar, that the Prophet said to his companions when 
they passed through Al-Hijr, the dwellings of the people of Thamud, “Do not 
go without weeping to the places of burial of those who are undergoing torment. 
But if you cannot weep, then do not enter these places lest what befell them should 
befall you.” 

Muhammad used the people of Thamud as an example of a people who 
rejected the worship of one god and chose polytheism. He told the Arabs of 
a man named Salih who was sent to them as a prophet. No one knows when 
Salih lived, or who he was, although some have tried to link him with Salih 
the father of Eber, the great grandson of Noah. (See Founding of the Nations 
chart, page 20). This, however, would have placed him too early in history to 
have been associated with the people of Thamud. 

And to (the people of) Thamud (we sent) their brother Salih. He said: O my 
people! Serve Allah. Ye have no other God save him. A wonder from your Lord 
hath come unto you. Lo! this is the camel of Allah, a token unto you; so let her 
feed in Allah’ earth, and touch her not with hurt lest painful torment seize you. 
And remember how he made you viceroys after Ad and gave you station in the 
earth. Ye choose castles in the plains and hew the mountains into dwellings. So 
remember (all) the bounties of Allah and do not evil, making mischief in the 
earth. The chieftains of his people, who were scornful, said unto those whom they 
despised, unto such of them as believed: Know ye that Salih is one sent from his 
Lord? They said : Lo! In that wherewith he hath been sent we are believers. Those 
who were scornful said : Lo! in that which ye believe we are disbelievers. So they 
hamstrung the she-camel, and they flouted the commandment of their Lord, 
and they said: O Salih! Bring upon us that thou threatenest if thou art indeed 
of those sent (from Allah). So the earthquake seized them, and morning found 
them prostrate in their dwelling place. And Salih turned on them and said : O 
my people! I delivered my Lord’s message unto you and gave you good advice, 
but ye love not good advisers. Qur'an 7:73-79 (Pickthall) See also Qur'an 
26:141- 159 

The sign of the camel is explained to us by the Islamic historian Al Tabari 
who writes in 300 AH (920 AD). He tells us that the miracle of the camel 
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was that the camel was given by God, and that it came out of the side of the 
mountain. 

What happened then regarding them and Salih was told by al-Hasan ibn 
Yahya- ‘Abd al-Razzag- Israil- ‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Rufay- Abu al-Tufayl: 
Thamud said to Salih, “Bring us a sign if you are indeed truthful.” Salih said 
to them, “Go to an elevation on the land,” and it shook violently as a woman 
in labor shakes, and it opened up, and from its midst a camel came forth. Salih 
said, “This is God’s camel, a token unto you. Let her feed in Gods land, and do 
not hurt her, lest a painful torment seize you...” (Ihe History of Al-Tabari: 
Prophets and Patriarchs, translated by William M. Brinner, Volume II, page 
41) 


We will mention the camel of Thamud again in chapter nineteen. Howev- 
er, for the present we should note that the people of Muhammad’s time knew 
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this story. They were very aware that Salih gave the people of Thamud a sign 
in the form of a camel, and also that the people of Thamud were destroyed by 
earthquakes. Even though the people of Thamud had passed from the scene, 


the stories lived on and were remembered by the Arabs. 


Why are Thamud, ’Ad and Midian mentioned? 


Why does the Qur'an single out the people of "Ad, the people of Midian 
and the people of Tham’ud? From our studies we have shown that they all oc- 
cupied the same area, namely northern Arabia. As we have shown, ’Ad came 
first, followed by Midian, and lastly Thamud. What made them notable? Each 
of these people united the tribes of northern Arabia. Each of these had influ- 
ence on the kingdoms outside of Arabia. In the eyes of the average Arab during 
the time of Muhammad, the people of ’Ad, Midian and Thamud were seen 
as having been great. As Muhammad preached to the people around him, he 
specifically drew their attention to these great kingdoms, and instilled the idea 
in them that Arabia could be great again. 


SECTION V 


PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE TRIBES OF ARABIA 


From ancient times until today, northern and central Arabia has been 
occupied by nomadic Bedouin tribes while southern Arabia is occupied by 
village dwellers. To the urban dweller, Bedouin seem like simple folk, living 
on the fringes of society. To the Bedouin, urban dwellers are strange folk living 
on the edge of their desert. For years I lived in various parts of the Arabian 
Peninsula without knowing much of Bedouin life. However, in the year 2000 
my family and I moved to the south of Jordan and began living among the 
Howietat tribe of Bedouin. While my attention was focused on writing and 
studying the Nabataean ruins in the area, I did have time to interact with my 
neighbors, and eventually was captivated by their lifestyle and the wisdom of 
desert life they possessed. 

As I studied the history of Arabia, I became aware of problems in connect- 
ing the present day tribes of northern Arabia with those of antiquity. From 
initial observance, the modern tribal names did not appear at all related to 
ancient tribal names. As I listened to Arab poets recite the histories of their 
tribes, I realized that there was a disconnect between a) the modern names for 
tribes, b) tribal names during the early years of Islam and c) tribal names in 
antiquity. The poets could recite their tribal lines back many generations, but 
few of them could go farther than a thousand years, and none of them could 
connect with ancient groups like the Amalekites, the Midianites, or the Naba- 
taeans, other than those directly related to the prophet Muhammad. 

So when dealing with Qur'anic Geography, the location of cities and geo- 
graphical features is further complicated by nomadic tribes and tribal evolu- 
tion. This can create an absolute quagmire when trying to reconstruct the 
location of nomadic people groups at certain times in history. 
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Few people today know what happened to the descendants of Ishmael. It 
is often assumed that they simply became the Arabs of the Middle East, but 
for most of us our knowledge of them stops there. The Bible gives us the fol- 
lowing record: 

“But as for Ishmael, I have heard thee: behold I have blessed him, and will 
make him fruitful, and will multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes shall he be- 
get, and I will make him a great nation.” Genesis 17:20 

“Now these are the generations of Ishmael, Abraham’ son, whom Hagar the 
Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bore unto Abraham: And these are the names of the 
sons of Ishmael, by their names, according to their generations: 

The firstborn of Ishmael, Nebaioth, (Nebajoth) 
Kedar, 

Adbeel, 

Mibsam 

Mishma 

Dumah 

Massa 

Haadad 


SCNAM NWN 


. Lema 
10. Jetur 
11. Naphish 
12. Kedmah 
These are the sons of Ishmael, and these are their names, by their towns and by their 
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encampments; twelve princes according to their nations.” Genesis 25:12-16 

The Muslim understanding of how the Bedouin tribes of the Arabian 
Peninsula originated is outlined in the chart on the next page. (We have re- 
produced it here from earlier in the book in order to examine it again.) Note 
that the twelve sons of Ishmael are distinct from the tribes of southern Arabia 
(Oman and Yemen). 

According to Muslim thinking, the descendants of Kahtan (Biblical 
Johtan) became the southern Arabs (which we will examine later in this chap- 
ter), and the descendants of Ishmael became the Arabian tribes in northern 
Arabia. As we look at the early history of north Arabia, the names of some 
Ishmaelite tribes will occasionally come up. 

According to archeologists, no evidence of civilization has been found in 
Arabia during the early years of the first millennium BC. Michael C. A. Mac- 
donald in his book North Arabia in the First Millennium BCE notes that there 
is no evidence of pottery being used in the Arabian Peninsula before the 6th 
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Kahtan —— Abraham 








— — Ishmael 
Yemeni Tribes 12 sons of Ishmael 
Ajman Tribes oa Aneza Tribes 
Harasis Tribes J Ruwalla Tribes 
Jenibia Tribes Feedan Tribes 
Kathri Tribes Sinai Tribes 
(Rashid & Bait Kathir) Bani Sakhr Tribes 
Al Murrah Tribes Howietat Tribes 


century BC. (Macdonald, 1995) Suggestions have been made that either the 
oases were not yet populated, or that the Arabians were totally nomadic and 
did not use pottery or leave implements behind that would reveal evidence of 
their presence to us today. This is supported by Job 6:19 and 20 which tells us 
that Job (in the land of Uz) laments his fall from wealth, and comments that 
the troops of Tema and the armies of Sheba had hoped for plunder, but now 
Job had nothing for these nomads to plunder. 

Dr. Peter Parr notes that there is no evidence of sedentary life at any of 
the oases centers in Arabia such as at Jawf, Tayma, Dedan, etc, prior to the 
beginning of the 6th century BC, which he remarks is in agreement with As- 
syrian texts that refer consistently to Arabs as nomads. (Parr, 1989) This is 
consistent with our studies in the second section of this book concerning ’Ad, 
Edom, and the Hyksos. At this time the Arab people were totally nomadic, 
and their main center moved from place to place. The oases of Jawf, Tayma 
and Dedan would only have been stopping places for passing merchants and 
nomads rather than places of continual settlement. The history of northern 
Arabia that I outline next is presented better in other publications, but it is 
reviewed here again to help the reader understand the wider implications of 
tribal history and geography. 
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When Tiglath Pileser II (745 - 727 BC) began to expand the Assyrian 
Empire into Syria and Arabia, the names of Arabian tribes began to appear. 
(Irvine, 1973, pg 290) The Ishmaelite tribe of Adbeel has been identified with 
the people of Idibiilu of the land of Arubu, who became subjects to Tiglath 
Pileser II (744 - 727 BC). Idibiilu was aparently head of his tribe and was 
given the duty of being the Assyrian king’s agent on the Egyptian border. 
His tribe was said to have dwelt far away, towards the west. From this refer- 
ence, some historians have thought that the tribe of Adbeel lived in the Sinai. 
(Eph’al, 1982, page 91)(Martinez, 2006, page 9) 

The Ishmaelite tribe of Qedar is mentioned on a stele of Tiglath-Pileser 
III (737 BC) in a list of leaders that pay him tribute. (Gallagher, 1999, page 
52, note 120) Tiglath Pileser [II is mentioned in the Biblical record: Isaiah 7; 
2 Kings 15-16 and 2 Chronicles 27-28. 

A short time later, queen Samsi (Shams meaning sun in Arabic) also called 
the queen of Arabia rebelled against Tiglath Pileser, making herself an ally with 
the Damascus/Israel/Tyre coalition. When these nations were defeated the 
queen fled to the land of Bazu. Bazu is described as a waterless region, recog- 
nized by scholars as located somewhere in North Arabia. (Musil, 1927, page 
428-485)(Ephval, 1982, page 130-137) The biblical writer Jeremiah includes 
Buz along with Dedan and Tayma as being in the uttermost corners of Arabia. 
(Jeremiah 25:23 & 24) Later on, Queen Samsi returned and was permitted 
to stay in power, possibly because the Assyrians knew there was no substi- 
tute for the Arabs’ cooperation in maintaining the north/south trade route. 
It is thought that she functioned under the authority of an Assyrian overseer 
qwpu (Eph’al, 1982, 86) 

Queen Samsi was forced to bring tribute to the Assyrians, and her defeat 
prompted seven other kingdoms involved in Arabian trade to bring tribute in 

: order to secure the safety of their in- 
cense trade. (Macdonald, 1995) These 
nations were Massaa, Tayma, Saba, 
Haiapa (Ephah), Badana, Hattia, and 
Idi-brili. Their tribute consisted of 
gold, silver, male and female camels, 
and a wide variety of spices. Of these 
tribes, Massaa, Tayma and Adbeel are 
listed among the descendants of Ish- 
mael (Genesis 25:12-18, I Chronicles 
1:29-30). Ephah was a Midianite tribe 





Tiglath Pileser [II 
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listed among the children of Keturah (Genesis 25:4) and was located east of 
Tayma. Grohmann identifies Badana as located southeast of the oasis El Ula, 
which is biblical Dedan. Hattia has not yet been identified. Saba is normally 
associated with the kingdom of Sheba in South Arabia. Several scholars have 
trouble with identifying Sheba this far north, but Job 1:15 mentions the peo- 
ple of Saba among the descendants of Qeturah (Genesis 26:1-6) who lived in 
the Hijaz area and were heavily involved in the incense trade, possibly as agents 
to the Sabaeans of the southern kingdom of Sheba. (Genesis 10:28). (Groom, 
1981) 

The records of Tiglath Pileser III also mention the inhabitants of Massaa 
and ‘Tayma who paid him tribute. On the summit of Jebal Ghunaym, located 
about fourteen kilometers south of Tayma, archeologists Winnett and Reed 
discovered some grafhti texts mentioning the tribe Massaa in connection with 
Dedan and Nebayat (Nabataeans). These texts refer to the war against Dedan, 
the war against Nabayat and the war against Massaa. Therefore, these tribes 
appear to have been in close proximity to each other at this time. The tribe of 
Massaa is possibly connected with the Masanoi of North Arabia as mentioned 
by Ptolemy. (Geography 18.2) 

It is interesting to note that Sargon II (722 - 705 BC) claims to have 
crushed the tribes of Thamud, Ibadidi, Marsimanu and Haiapa, “the Arabs 
who live far away in the desert and who know neither overseers or officials, and 
who had not yet brought tribute to any king.” He goes on to say that he deported 
them and settled them in Samaria. II Kings 17:24 reports that the people who 
were settled in Samaria were from Babylon, Cuthah east of the Euphrates, and 
Hamath and Sepharvaim in Aram west of the Euphrates. The Bible may not 
have stated all the people who settled in Samaria, and Sargon may have moved 
people first to one area and then on to another. It might be assumed that hay- 
ing settled Arabs in Babylon or close to the Euphrates, he may have thought 
better of the idea and moved them farther away to more isolated Samaria. 

The inclusion of Thamud in this list is important, for as we have seen the 
Thamudic people eventually become a major factor in north Arabia. From 
graffiti and inscriptions we know that they were located in the upper Hijaz 
area. The Qur'an assumes the prominence of the Thamud before Muhammad’s 
time, and the tribe is portrayed in the Qur'an as having been annihilated by 
God through a major earthquake because they became extremely rich and 
indulged in sinful living. (Sara 7:76; 41:12, 16) The tribe of Thamud also 
appears in classical writings as inhabiting the eastern coast of the Red Sea 


(Diodorus II 44, 6; Pliney XVI 32.15). 
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It is important to note that the thousands of so-called Thamudic inscrip- 
tions are not necessarily related to one tribe by this name. Rather, the inscrip- 
tions were written by a variety of nomadic tribes in northern Arabia, apparent- 
ly with a south Arabian alphabet, and are found all over the Arabian Peninsula. 
(A Van den Branden, Les inscriptions thamoudeennes, Louvain, 1950) 

Later on Sargon II received gifts from the Pharaoh of Egypt, from Samsi 
the queen of the Arabs, and “It'amra, king of Saba.” This is significant because 
it demonstrates that Samsi was more or less independent at this time. 

It appears that there was no way for the Assyrians to hold control over the 
nomads. Their Bedouin lifestyle allowed them to move freely to remote parts 
of the desert. This made military attempts to conquer them expensive and 
temporary, and it also jeopardized the profits to be made through taxing the 
incense trade. We have no record of Sargon II having any more troubles with 
the Arab nomads during the remaining years of his reign. 

During the reign of the Assyrian king Sennacherib (704-681 BC), the 
desert nomads who were led by Hazael, king of Qedar, and the queen priest- 
ess Te’elhunu were subdued. These had assisted Haza’el and other rebels in 
Babylon. Both Hazael and Te’elhunu took refuge in Adummatu which was 
an Arab fortress at Dumah. Sennacherib followed them and besieged the city. 
Eventually the city fell, and Sennacherib captured Te’elhunu and took a great 
deal of spoil including divine images from the Arabs. 

From a geographical standpoint, Adummatu is associated with the medi- 
eval Arab Dumat el-Jandal, which in ancient times was a very important and 
strategic junction on the trade route between Syria, Babylon, the Najd and 
the Hijaz areas. Dumat el Jandal is at the southeastern end of Al Jawf which 
is a desert basin, and the name often denotes the whole lower region of Wadi 
Sirhan. This area has water and was a stopping place for caravan traders com- 
ing from Tayma before proceeding on to Syria or Babylonia. This strategic 
location effectively made Dumah the entrance to north Arabia. According to 
Assyrian records, this oasis was the center of rule for many early north-Arabian 
kings and queens, and it was also an important place for the Midiantes as we 
saw in chapter nine. 

It seems that during all of this military activity in northern Arabia the 
incense trade did not suffer. Those involved did their best to maintain good 
relations with Assyria. There are records of gifts being sent from the people of 
Tayma to Nineveh, and after the destruction of Babylon, Karib’il the king of 
Saba sent gifts of precious stones and aromatics to be placed in the foundations 
of a new temple at Asshur. (Macdonald, 1995) 

In the middle of the fourth century BC, the Qedarites seem to have faded 
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from history when the Nabataeans, their brother tribe, came to the forefront. 
It is unclear when the Qedarites ceased to exist as a separately defined con- 
federation or people. Allied with the Nabataeans, it is likely that they were 
absorbed into the Nabataean identity around the 1st century BC. Arab genea- 
logical scholars consider Ishmael to be the ancestral forefather of the northern 
Arab people, and so they assign great importance in their accounts to his first 
two sons Nebaioth and Qedar. The genealogy of Muhammad, the founder of 
Islam, is assigned to either Nebaioth or Qedar, depending on the scholar. 

Charles Forster identifies the Arab tribe of the Beni Harb as the modern 
descendants of Qedar. He proposes that the Beni Harb (sons of war) have a 
name that was adopted by the tribe at least 2,000 years ago, replacing Qedar 
as the known name. (Forster, 1844, pages 255-259) Crichton tells us that the 
sub-tribes of the Beni Harb are the Mezeyne, the Beni Safar, Beni Ammer, el 
Hamed, Beni Salem, Sobn, El Owf and Dwy Daher tribes. (Crichton, 1833, 
page 161) Having searched for some tangible link between the Beni Harb and 
the Qedarites, I can only surmise that Forster based his conclusion on the Qe- 
darite reputation as “archers” and the Beni Harb as fighters. Forester presents 
us with no other link. 

Ashurbanipal (668-627 BC) became involved in an internal conflict with 
his brother Shamash-shumukin, who was then the king of Babylon. Iata, king 
of Arabia joined forces with the Babylonians in revolt. He lent his forces to a 
certain Abiate’ (Abyatha’) and his brother Aamu, sons of Te’ri in order to assist 
Babylon in their revolt against Assyria. Ashurbanipal crushed his brother and 
set fire to Arab tents. Abiate’ boldly went to Nineveh and implored Ashurbani- 
pal to have mercy on him. The Assyrian king appointed him “king of Arabia” 
instead of Iata the son of Haza’el. At the same time, the defeated Iata’ fled to 
king Natnu of the Nabaiati (or Nebayot, Nabajoth or Nabataeans as we know 
them today), but someone betrayed him and sent him back to Nineveh where 
Ashurbanipal severely punished him. (Dumbrell, 1970, page 207) 

This is an interesting story, for it seems to demonstrate that while all this 
fighting was going on, the incense trade continued in peace. When Iata fled 
to the king of the Nabataeans, they sent him back to Nineveh, presumably 
to appease their trade partners the Assyrians. This seems to indicate that the 
Nabataeans were already deeply involved in the incense trade at this time. 

Ammuladi succeeded Iata as King of Qedar, possibly with an endorse- 
ment from Iata’s wife, Adia. (Eph’al, 1982, and Dumbrell, 1970, pages 206- 
207). Ammuladi then rebelled against Assyria and attacked some of her vassal 
states in the west. The Qedarites were defeated by the king of Moab, and 
Ammuladi along with the wife of Iata’, son of Haza’el, were taken to Nineveh. 
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At this point, the Qedarite leadership passed to Uate’, son of Birdada, a 
nephew of Iata’. This Uate’ managed to gather all the Arabs together, including 
Abiate’ who forsook his allegiance to Ashurbanipal, and also Natnu, king of 
the Nebayot (Nabataeans). These joint Arab forces camped somewhere in the 
Palmyra (Tadmor) area. The Assyrian army crossed the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers at highest flood, and occupied all the areas that had water, including 
the local wells. In doing this they cut off the Arabs, their camels and their 
cattle from water supplies. The Assyrians then fought against the Arabs in the 
Hauran area south of Damascus. They captured first Abiate’ and then Uate’ 
punishing them harshly. The only one who escaped was Natnu, the king of 
the Nebayot. Later on, however, Natnu was deposed by the Assyrians, and 
his son Nuhuru was set on his throne in his place. After this decisive battle, 
the Qedarites who led the Arab confederation in the north are not mentioned 


THE TRIBE OF QEDAR 

The Qedarite tribe seems to have been the main military power of the 
sons of Ishmael. Isaiah speaks of Qedar’s “glory and her gifted archers.” (Isa- 
iah 21:16-17) Ezekiel 27:21 associates Arabia with all of the princes of Qe- 
dar suggesting a confederation under their leadership. 

The Qedarites are also found in the records of the annals of the Assyr- 
ian kings Esarhaddon and his son Ashurbanipal. (681-627 BC) (Gallagher, 
1999, page 53, note 118, pg 56). Spanning the 8th and 7th centuries BC, 
there are lists of Qedarite queens and kings who paid Assyrian monarchs 
tributes, as well as those who revolted and were defeated in battle. The name 
Qedar is found in Assyrian in 8th century BC and later in Aramaic in 6th 
century BC as well as in the Mareshah Onomasticon. (Eshel, 2007, pages 
148-149) 

The Qedarites also appear briefly in the writings of classical Greek and 
Roman historians such as Herodotus, Pliny the Elder, and Diodorus. It is 
interesting to observe that Herodotus (485-425 BC) notes their presence in 
northern Sinai near the Egyptian border where they may have been engaged 
by the Persians to keep that border secure as well as help control the city of 
Gaza. (Eshel, 2007, pages 148-149) This would have placed them in the 
same general area as the Nabataeans at that time. 

Nehemiah’s opponent “Geshem the Arab” has been identified as one of 
the kings of Qedar from the mid-fifth century BC based on a number of 
north Arabian inscriptions. (Kitchen, 1994, page 169) 

Regarding their religion, Assyrian inscriptions tell us that Sennacherib 
captured several Arabian deities in the Qedarite city of Dumah. The chief 
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again in Assyrian records. However, they do appear during the beginning of 
the Babylonian period. 

This period of history is paralleled in Isaiah 21:11-21. Qedar’s glory is 
fading (verse 16), the caravans of the Dedanites have to leave the main trade 
routes and flee to the thickets of the wilderness because the invading army is 
using the incense road, (verse 13) and the inhabitants of Tayma are called to 
meet the wandering Dedanites with water and food since they are fleeing from 
“the sword and bended bows.” (verses 14-15) In this oracle, the Lord decrees 
that the glory of Qedar will be soon reduced. (It seems that Qedar extended 
to the region of Dedan and Tayma.) (Isaiah 21:13-17) This likely refers to 
Sargon’s conquest against north Arabia. 

As we mentioned, the Assyrian records tell us that King Ashurbanipal 
(668-663 BC) was fighting with the “Nabaeateans of Arabia.” Then in 703 BC 


deity was Atarsamain, or the morning star of heaven (the counterpart of 
Mesopotamian Ishtar). (Hoyland, 2001, page 68) The tribal group led by 
the Qedarites was known as “the confederation of Atarsamain, and as already 
mentioned, their cult was led by a series of queen-priestesses in Dumah. The 
rest of their pantheon of gods consisted of Dai, Nuhai (Nuhay), Ruldai 
(Ruda), Abirillu, and Atarquruma. Rock graffiti in northern Arabia reveals 
that Ruda was known as the evening star. Nuhay was the sun-god which 
they worshiped in addition to Atarsamain “the morning star.” In the fifth 
century BC, Herodotus identified two deities worshiped among the Arabs 
as a fertility god called Orotalt (perhaps Ruda, as identified by Macdonald 
(Macdonald, 1995, page 1360), and a sky goddess known as Allat. (Herodo- 
tus UU 3) 

The Qedarites are mentioned in a number of places in the Bible, and 
are always referred to as nomads: 

Psalm 120:5 This psalm is a cry of distress, as the writer has fled and 
lives in a place called Meshech in the tents of the Qedarites. 

Isaiah 42:11 Qedar is mentioned in a song of praise. 

Jeremiah 2:10 The children of Israel are advised to check with Qedar 
and see if it is an ordinary thing for a people to forsake their gods and turn 
to others. 

Jeremiah 49:28 This passage presents us with a prophecy against Arabia 
(Hazor and Qedar) foretelling that Nebuchadnezzar, a king of Babylon, will 
destroy them. 

Ezekiel 27:21 In this lament over the city of Tyre, it is mentioned that 
Arabia and the princes of Qedar traded lambs, rams, and goats with Tyre. 
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a group of Chaldaeans and neighboring tribes rebelled against Sennacherib 
the Assyrian ruler. The ancient records of Tiglath Pileser HI list the Hagaranu 
among the rebels (possibly the descendants of Hagar, the mother of Ishmael), 
the Nabatu (very possibly the descendants of Nebayoth) and the Qedarites 
(descendants of Ishmael’s second son). According to the records, these tribes 
fled from Assyria into the Arabian Desert and could not be conquered. 

The Assyrian kingdom eventually divided into two as two brothers began 
to rule, one being the King of Babylonia and the other the King of Assyria. In 
652 BC conflict broke out between these two brothers, and in support of the 
Babylonian king the Qedarites invaded western Assyria, were defeated, and 
fled to Natnu the leader of the Nabayat for safety (As described in the records 
of Esarhaddan). Later the Qedarites and the Nabayat attacked the western 
boarders of Assyria but were defeated. After their defeat, Natnu’s son Nuhuru 
was declared the leader of the Nabatu. 

As the Assyrian Empire declined, the Babylonians rose to power. With Ne- 
buchadnezzar in power, Syria and Palestine were under a new military threat. 
Having failed in a military attempt against Egypt in 601 BC, Nebuchadnezzar 
retreated to his land and focused on rebuilding his power. (Wiseman, 1956) 

Nebuchadnezzar’s attack on the Qedarites is described in two sources. First 
it appears in the Chaldaean chronicles, and second it is described in Jeremiah’s 
prophecies against the nations. (49:28-33) The Chaldaean chronicles note: 

“In the sixth year in the month of Kislev, the king of Akkad mustered his army 
and marched to the Hatti-land (this term usually encompasses all of Syria and 
Palestine). From the Hatti-land he sent out his companies and scouring the desert 
they took much plunder from the Arabs, their possessions, animals and gods. In the 
month of Adar, the king returned to his own land.” 

This places the attacks in December 599 BC. It is interesting to notice that 
King Nebuchadnezzar himself led the battle. (Eph’al, 1982 page 172) 

Jeremiah puts it this way: “Concerning Qedar and the kingdoms of Hazor, 
which Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon smote. Thus saith the Lord. Rise, come 
up against Qedar, destroy the sons of the east. Their tents and their flocks shall be 
taken. Their tent curtains and all their goods and their camels shall be borne away 
from them. They shall proclaim unto them: Terror on every side. Flee, wander far 
away. Dwell in the depths of caves. O inhabitants of Hazor, declares the Lord, for 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon has plotted against you. He has devised a pur- 
pose against you. Rise up, advance against a nation at the east that dwells securely, 
declares the Lord, that has not gates, that has no bars, that dwells alone. Their 
camels shall become plunder, their herds of cattle a spoil. I will scatter to the wind 
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those who crop their hair and I will bring their disaster from every side. Hazor will 
become a haunt of jackals, a desolate place forever. No one will live there, no man 
will sojourn there.” (Jeremiah 49:28-33) 

This attack is also predicted in Jeremiah 25:15-38. In this oracle, the cup 
of wrath is first given to Judah, then it is extended to “all the kings of the 
land of Uz, Dedan, Tema, Buz and all who have shaven temples, all the kings 
of Arabia and all the kings of the mixed peoples that live in the desert.” It is 
understood by historians that Nebuchadnezzar physically took the defeated 
nations into captivity and moved them from place to place. Because of this, 
many nations ceased to exist and the locations of others became lost or con- 
fused after this time. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s grandson, King Nabonidus (555-539 BC) continued 
the same campaign against the Arabs of northern Arabia. (Josephus Antiqui- 
ties 10.9.7, Ezekiel 25:1-11) He also annihilated both the kingdoms of Am- 
mon and Moab, and probably deported their inhabitants. (Dumbrell, 1971, 
page 40) 

Around 552 BC, King Nabonidus marched towards the city of Tayma. 
(Gadd, 1958, page 79-89) (Winnett, Reed, Milik, & Starcky, 1970, page 88) 
(Dougherty, 1932) It is thought by some historians that he had a desire to 
rebuild the famous temple of the moon-god Din in Harran, a desire that was 
greatly opposed by his subjects and priests in Babylon. Eventually the king 
was forced to withdraw to the Hijaz after appointing his son Belshazzar as 
vice-regent in Babylon. 

Nabonidus then conquered Tayma, destroyed the city, killed the king, and 
slaughtered all the flocks. Many inhabitants starved and others were killed. 
Then, according to the Harran inscriptions, Nabonidus rebuilt the city, repop- 
ulated it and built a palace for himself, declaring Tayma as his royal residence. 
Winnett says that somewhere beneath the sands which now cover the site of 
Tayma lies the palace of Nabonidus, the father of biblical Belshazzar. (Daniel 
7:1) (Winnett, Reed, Milik, & Starcky, 1970, page 89) 

According to the History of al Tabari (Tabari, Vol. 4, pg 128-137, sections 
745 — 756, who quotes Hisham ibn Muhammad) Nebuchadnezzar settled 
many northern Arabs in a city in Iraq known as al-Hira, and also in Anbar, 
another city farther north. Tabari tells of the rebellion of Hira and Anbar 
against the Babylonians, specifically mentioning the children of Ishmael and 
also those of Maad ibn Adnan. ‘These tribes eventually settled in the low ly- 
ing areas of the Arabian Gulf. This area is called al-Tihamah and likely refers 


to the marshy Euphrates delta and the coast extending as far as al-Bahrain. 
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It should be noted here that there has been some debate whether Ma’ad ibn 
Adnan should be included in Ishmael’s descendants or if his is a separate line. 

It seems that Nabonidus established colonies in the major trade stations 
which were located on the incense road in the district of the Hijaz. One of his 
inscriptions reads “J hired myself afar from my city Babylon on the road to Tema, 
Dedan, Fadak, Khaybar, Yadi’, as far as Yathrib (Medina). Ten years I went about 
amongst them and to my city of Babylon I went not in.” (Gadd, 1958, page 59) 

After Nabonidus completely conquered the incense trade route, the kings 
of Egypt, the city of the Medes, the land of the Arabs and all the kings who 
were hostile, he sent messengers for peace and good relationships to Arabia. It 
seems that incense was so important to these nations at this time that Naboni- 
dus’ control of the incense trade placed many of these nations at his mercy. 

Eventually and for unknown reasons (possibly linked to the dangerous 
movements of Cyrus’ army in the region) Nabonidus left Tayma in the thir- 
teenth year of his reign (542). Babylon fell to the Persian leader Cyrus in 
the year 539 BC, and the Babylonian rule was replaced by the Medo-Persian 
Empire. 

The Greek historian Herodotus gives us information from the middle 
of the fifth century BC. He claims that the Arabians’ western boundary was 
the Nile River and that they were on good terms with the Persian Empire. 
(Herodotus II, 8, 12, 15, 19; HI 4-9) 

Herodotus tells how Cambyses, while on his way to invade Egypt (525 
BC) approached a king of the Arabs asking for safe conduct and water supply. 
These Arabs are the ones that inhabited the area from Cadytis (Gaza) to the 
city of Ienysus (al-’Arish). (Herodotus HI 4-9) The Arabian king then filled 
camel skins with water and loaded them onto his camels. He drove them into 
the desert and waited for Cambyses’ army to arrive. (Graf, 1990) It seems that 
this Arabian gesture was helpful in making the Persian king pledge peaceful 
relationships with the Arabs. 

As a result of this privileged situation, the Arabs were listed among the 
very few people on whom tribute was not laid. (Herodotus III 91) Instead 
they rendered gifts as a pledge of loyalty to the Persian king. The yearly gift 
brought by the Arabs amounted to a thousand talents (around 30 tons) weight 
of frankincense. 

Some Achaemenid royal inscriptions refer to the subjection of the Arabs 
(see Graf) and Xenophon speaks about the only known conquest against the 
Arabs in which Cyrus the Great defeated king Aragdus. (Xenophon, Cyrop, 
I,1.4;I 1:5, IV 2.31; VIL 4.16 and 5:14) Eph’al suggests that the Persians 
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appointed “the king of the Arabs” in the Sinai coastal region as a customs of- 
ficer, responsible for collecting customs duties from the trans-Mediterranean 
Arabian incense trade, and paying a huge amount of frankincense in return, 
around 30 tons per year as we mentioned earlier. (Eph’al, 1982, page 209) This 
view was then challenged by Graf, who pointed out that Herodotus makes it 
plain that the Arabs enjoyed a special relationship without any allusion to the 
Persians using them as overseers, and secondly, the recently discovered statue 
of Darius from the temple of Atum in Heliopolis yields a list of subject people. 

There is some evidence that the Arabians of Herodotus are to be associ- 
ated with the Qedarites. An Aramaic inscription discovered on a silver bowl at 
Tell el-Maskuta in Egypt and dated at the end of the fifth century BC refers 
to Qaynu son of Gashmu, king of Qedar, as making an offering to the deity 
Han-'Ilat. (Dumbrell, 1971, page 33-44) “Han” stands as the determinative 
prefix of “[lat, which is the feminine form of “il”. This makes Han’Illat into 
’Al, lahat in Arabic which is contracted into “Allat” meaning “the goddess.” 
(Milik, 1982, pages 261-265) 

Drumbell identified Gashmu father of Qaynu with biblical Geshem that 
opposed Nehemiah’s rebuilding work. (Nehemiah 2:19. 4:7) Albright identi- 
fied Nehemiah’s opponent as the Gashem ben Shahr of the Lihyantie inscrip- 
tion JS 349, found in Dedan. (Albright, 1953, pg 6) In view of the fact that 
the name g-sh-m was common in Arabia, some scholars are hesitant to identify 
Geshem the Arab with anyone. If Geshem was the Lihyanite and was in Egypt 
and Judeah, then the Qedarite influence was indeed very extensive. 

In the Bible, the tribes of Qedar and Nebayot were renowned for sheep 
raising. (Isaiah 60:7) Their names are frequently found together in Assyrian 
records. After Xenophon (around 400 BC), there is no mention of north Ara- 
bians in recorded history until the year 312 BC when Diodorus makes the first 
known reference to the Nabataean Arabs as a distinctive people. (Diodorus 
XIX 94.5) From then on, the Nabataeans manage to become the name used to 
describe anyone of north Arabian stock in classical literature. Nabajoth is spe- 
cifically mentioned by the Jewish historian Josephus, who identified the Naba- 
taeans of his time with Ishmael’s eldest son. He claimed that the Nabataeans 
lived through the whole country extending from the Euphrates to the Red 
Sea, and referred to this area as “Nabatene” or the area that the Nabataeans 
ranged in. Josephus goes on to say that it was the Nabataeans who conferred 
their names on the Arabian nations. (Jewish Antiquities I.22,1) Josephus lived 
and wrote during the time that the Nabataeans were neighbors to the Jews, 
and supposedly, he obtained his information directly from the Nabataeans 
themselves. 
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Some historians believe that the Nabataeans were simply a north Ara- 
bian tribe heavily influenced by Aramaic culture. (Graf, 1990, pages 45-75) 
Nabataean inscriptions, discovered mostly by Jaussen and Savignac, reveal that 
Aramaic was the language used by the Nabataeans, but only for commercial 
and official purposes. (Graf, 1992) 

Since most Near Eastern people spoke more than one language, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the Nabataeans were fluent in several languages. 
It seems that their own language was an early form of Arabic. Graf calls it 
Aramaic-Arabic. In fact, J. Cantineau (Cantineau, 1934-1935) has established 
the prominence of Arabic influence on Nabataean names with a study of forty 
Nabataean names. Twenty-one of these names were definitely Arabic, and of 
the remaining nineteen, only two had a possibility of being from Aramaic 
origin, seven having doubtful readings and ten having a high likelihood of be- 
ing Arabic as well. Cantineau therefore doubted that Aramaic had ever been a 
daily spoken language among the Nabataeans. 

Diodorus himself, relying on the eyewitness account of Hieronymus of 
Cardia, assumed that the Nabataeans were Arabs uninfluenced by the nations 
around them. (Diodorus II.48.4-5) He says that “they never at any time accept 
a man of another country as their over-lord and continue to maintain their liberty 
unimpaired. Consequently, neither the Assyrians of old, nor the kings of the Medes 
and the Persians, nor yet those of the Macedonians have been able to enslave them 
and although they led many great forces against them they never brought their at- 
tempts to a successful conclusion.” 

On the religious side, the Nabataeans worshiped many of the north and 
central Arabian deities with the exception of Bal Shamin, lord of the heavens. 
This was an Aramaic god, normally associated with the temple Si, situated 
north of Jebal el-Druz in southern Syria. 

The 2nd Century Book of Jubilee tells us: “And he (Abraham) gave to Ish- 
mael and to his sons and to the sons of Keturah, gifts, and sent them away from 
Isaac his son, and he gave everything to Isaac his son. And Ishmael and his sons, 
and the sons of Keturah and their sons went together and dwelt in Paran to the 
entering of Babylon in all the land which is towards the East, facing the desert. And 
these mingled with each other, and their name was called Arabs and Ishmaelite.” 

Josephus lists the names of different Ishmaelite tribes and concludes that 
“these inhabit all the country from Euphrates to the Red Sea and call it Nabatene. 
They are an Arabian nation and name their tribes from these, because of their own 
virtue and because of the dignity of Abraham their father.” (Josephus, Antiquities 
I 12.4) 
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The Nabataeans surface again, this time as “Nabatu” in the Zenon Papyri 
which date from 259 BC. They mention that the Nabatu were trading Gerrhe- 
an and Minaean frankincense and transporting these to Gaza and Syria at that 
time. They transported their goods through the Kedarite centers of northern 
Arabia, namely Jawf and Tayma. Early Nabataean pottery has also been found 
in locations on the Persian Gulf, along the coasts of Saudi Arabia and Bahrain. 
(Tuwayr, Zubayda, Thaj, and Ayn Jawan) There are also ancient references to 
the Nabatu living along the western edges of the Arabian Peninsula and in 
the Sinai. These Nabatu were also pirates who sailed the Red Sea plundering 
trading vessels. (Diodorus III 43.4) Later they established bases in a number 
of seaports, including the port city of Aila (modern day ’Aqaba), which is only 
some 120 km from present day Petra. 

It seems that by the end of the first millennium BC the Nabataeans were 
representative of the Children of Ishmael. They moved into the land of Edom, 
after the Edomites moved into the land of Judah. Later, Antigonous the One- 
Eyed launched two attacks against the Nabataeans in 312 BC, but failed. Soon 
after this time, the Nabataeans came into their own and established their king- 
dom. 

It is interesting to note that many of the early tribes in northern Arabia 
did not survive the upheaval that the Babylonians created as they conquered, 
divided, exiled and enslaved whole populations. The only tribe in Northern 
Arabia that seems to emerge unscathed is that of the Nabataeans whose name 
was eventually applied to all of the Arabs of North Arabia. (Josephus, Jewish 
Antiquities [.22, 1) 


Southern Arabia 


For most of the world, southern Arabia is an unknown. For centuries it 
was closed to the outside world. When it started to open up in the 1970’s 
the whole area was rife with internal strife. Now, more than forty years later, 
southern Arabia is still a troubled land. 

Few outsiders understand the problems that have afflicted Yemen and the 
mountain people in neighboring Oman. ‘This is because for many of us, our 
worldview has been conditioned by centuries of history where we think in 
terms of “nations and states” rather than tribes, bloodlines and blood feuds. 

When I first visited North Yemen as it was called in 1984, it was an op- 
portunity to see feudal society in operation. At that time the northern city 
of Sa’ada was almost completely contained behind city walls. The gates were 
opened in the morning and closed for the night. The tribes of the north were 
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always in contention with one another, vying for position before the national 
council. When we left Yemen in 1987 after several years of exploring the coun- 
try, I was beginning to come to grips with the forces that have molded the 
history of this remote part of Arabia for centuries. 

When we think of southern Arabia in antiquity, I believe it is helpful to 
consider the same tribal mindset as being the background and driving force 
behind its history. Southern Arabia, or Yemen as it is known today (this area 
would also have included the very south-western part of Oman) has always 
been the home of a variety of distinct tribal groups. In antiquity these tribes 
competed for resources, trade, and control. 

The topography of southern Arabia has a lot to do with the formation of 
its history. Southern Arabia is mountainous. The coastal plains are narrow and 
unbearably hot and humid. The mountain ranges of the interior offer a cooler, 
greener environment, but water resources must be carefully managed, for just 
beyond the mountain range is the Empty Quarter of Arabia, a vast uncharted 
area of shifting sand dunes where only the hardiest of nomads might venture. 

In the 1980’s, there were few roads through Yemen’s mountains. Many of 
the valleys were remote and could only be accessed by foot. Lone houses were 
rare for they were exposed to attack. Usually people lived in villages with the 
houses joined together around a common courtyard, their backs only having 
a few windows on the very top floors. Often the toilets were on the second or 
third floor in a curtained balcony that allowed a breeze to blow through, and 
refuse to drop onto a hill behind the house. Many of these dung hills were also 
planted with prickly pear and other cacti to discourage anyone from approach- 
ing the village from any direction except the front entrance. 

Larger cities were walled, offering protection to those who lived inside. 
Rugged mountain ranges provided natural borders and barriers between the 
various tribal groupings. Despite the appearance of continual war, (most Ye- 
menis went around fully armed with knives and guns) there was a surprising 
lack of war. The knives and guns were a show of force and usually only used 
for inter-tribal disputes. To my amazement, located among the Yemeni tribes 
were small groups of Jewish and even Christian Yemenis. While they looked 
like Yemenis, talked like Yemenis and lived like Yemenis, these groups had no 
mosques in their villages but quietly held to their ancient faiths. Strife, when 
it reared its head, was usually not about religion, or even control of more land 
and resources. Rather, it was inter-tribal and related to the honor of the tribe, 
or a perceived shame or dishonor done to them. Each tribe also had issues with 
the central government, feeling that they were not receiving their fair share of 
the benefits that were coming from the capital city. In many ways, the most 
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pertinent cause for strife was a feeling of jealousy or injustice. (Injustice here 
used more in terms of honor and shame rather than right and wrong) 

So what does this have to do with Southern Arabia in antiquity? I believe 
that the people’s worldview in southern Arabia hasn't changed much over the 
last several millennia. All through its history, various tribal grouping have vied 
with each other. This struggle wasn’t always expressed in the form of readily 
invading others and using military might to subdue them. Rather, it was a 
struggle for trade, finances and status. 

The history of Southern Arabia is filled with names of various groups. 
From the outside, we attach western ideas of kingdoms, kings and empires. 
Since so much of what we know about ancient Arabia comes from Greek and 
Roman writings, it is inevitable that Greek and Roman worldview has affected 
the perception of Arabia that has come down to us. 

From the very earliest of time, southern Arabia has been known as the 
land of incense. Frankincense and myrrh, the main components of the incense 
trade, were obtained from trees located on the dry mountain slopes that faced 
the Empty Quarter. This unique environment was home to a variety of aro- 
matic trees and plants. (Later, incense was also obtained from East Africa) The 
people in these regions tapped the incense trees for their sap. This sap was then 
dried in the hot sun and the resulting hard resin was broken up and prepared 
for sale. Originally, the tribes of southern Arabia transported this incense to 
the northern kingdoms in Mesopotamia, the Levant and Egypt. 

As we have already seen in this chapter, for many centuries the ancient 
records of the northern kingdoms speak of Minean, Gerrean and Sabean 
merchants selling their wares. There are also some scattered references to the 
tribes of northern Arabia being involved in this trade. These references begin 
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to fade from the historical record around 400 BC, and eventually by 200 BC 
the tribes of northern Arabia and specifically the Nabataeans appear to have 
dominated the incense trade routes. The kingdoms of southern Arabia still 
produced incense, but they seemed content to sell it in the local markets to 
Nabataean merchants who then did all of the transporting. 

There are several things that may have contributed to this change in the 
incense business. First, the kingdoms of Minea and Saba had a reputation for 
being wealthy. This means they would have had an increasingly more difficult 
time getting a top price for their goods. Second, as wealthy merchants, every 
local ruler who controlled a watering spot or grazing spot would have wanted 
to tax the rich merchants from southern Arabia as they passed through. Lastly, 
the merchants of South Arabia would have had to sell their goods at whatever 
the market would pay at the time they arrived in Mesopotamia or Egypt. They 
did not have the means to store their goods and later sell when demand was 
high. 

By Roman times the incense market had grown to 3000 tons each year. 
(van Beek, 1958, pages 141-152) This massive amount of incense would be 
dumped on the market all at one time. Warehouses would have been full of 
incense, and the local merchants buying the incense could have squeezed the 
foreign camel caravans to accept lower prices. These caravans would have had 
little recourse but to sell, as they wanted to return home to their families. 

The Nabataeans (the people of Thamud as we have previously established) 
were in a position to dominate the incense trade. As we have already men- 
tioned, they developed several innovations that gave them a considerable edge. 
First, they had a network of local Nabataean merchants who could buy and 
store goods and slowly release them onto the market. Second, they developed 
desert water collection systems that allowed them to by-pass wells and oases 
where local tribesmen demanded taxes. Because they were traveling across the 
barren deserts, they also developed navigation by stars to help them go where 
others would become hopelessly lost. (See chapter 21) 

And so it seems that the Nabataeans managed to take over the incense 
trade and totally monopolize it for several centuries. It was only with the rapid 
spread of Christianity that the use of incense declined to the place where it was 
almost unwanted. 

In order for the Nabataeans to maintain premium profits, they had to 
keep their customers, Egypt, Greece, and Rome from contacting their sources, 
the Minaeans, Sabaeans and the Himyarites in southern Arabia, as well as the 
suppliers of spices and other exotic goods from India, Ceylon and China. As 
long as they kept their sources a secret, or at least shrouded by stories and leg- 
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ends, they could incur maximum profits. If they paid the kingdoms of south- 
ern Arabia too much, then these kingdoms would grow in size and power, and 
would eventually start selling directly to the kingdoms on the Mediterranean 
again. If they paid too little, these same kingdoms might one day hear of the 
exorbitant prices that the Nabataeans were obtaining for their products in Eu- 
rope, and cut them out of their role as middlemen. As a result, the Nabataeans 
played a very careful role, taking in tremendous profits while being very secre- 
tive about their trade and trade practices. 

The famed frankincense route was one of the most ancient international 
trade routes leading from Southern Arabia to Gaza in Palestine. It ran along 
an inland trail roughly parallel to the Red Sea and covered a total distance of 
almost 3,400 km. There was not a temple or wealthy home in Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, Jerusalem, or Rome which did not require these precious resins to 
please their gods. It seemed everyone was prepared to pay whatever it took 
in order to obtain this precious commodity. Thus, it was vital that the Naba- 
taeans not only have good relationships with these south Arabian kingdoms; 
it was vital that they discreetly guide and influence these kingdoms without 
seeming to meddle directly in their politics. 

Today, archaeologists are just beginning to fit the pieces of history to- 
gether that give us an understanding of the people of southern Arabia. This is 
a very difficult task, for although they can read the writings of these people, 
few things link them to events mentioned in other civilizations due to their 
isolation. For several centuries the Nabataeans were their principle link to the 
outside world, and the Nabataeans did an excellent job in keeping them as 
isolated as possible. 


Right: (Yemen) 
Walking around 
Saadas city walls. 
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The Sabaeans 


The earliest major kingdom we know of in south Arabia is that of Saba 
(Sheba) with its capital city, Marib. This city was built on the edge of the des- 
ert in the dry delta of Wadi Adana. There is little rainfall in this area, but twice 
a year the wadi fills with water from the biannual rains that occur higher up in 
the mountains. The water in the wadi was used to irrigate the rainless, arid area 
around the wadi making cultivation possible. Examination of the sediments 
found around Marib has shown that irrigation in this region goes back to the 
third millennium BC. (Kuhna, 2010, pages 1305-1310) 

Agriculture in this dry area was difficult and costly to say the least. It re- 
quired the power to control and exploit the seasonal rain-floods with the aid 
of complex irrigation systems. Again and again these installations were threat- 
ened by unusually strong floods. Canals and dams had to be maintained in 
good working order or the whole thing would fail. Finally, one had to reckon 
with periods of drought when rain would not come for several years at a time. 

Marib’s position, however, had less to do with access to water, and more to 
do with incense. The city held a commanding position on the inland caravan 
route that ran from the incense producing areas along the desert side of the 
mountains to the Mediterranean. This route wound its way along a chain of 
watering places that followed a long, thin line with the harsh mountains on 
one side and the even harsher desert on the other. 

The caravan route was as much dependant on geography as it was on po- 
litical situations and trade connections. In order to make their way from the 
main centers of production in eastern Yemen to the Mediterranean Sea far to 
the north, camel caravans had to avoid the mountains with their difficult pass- 
es and warring tribesmen who liked nothing better than to demand taxes from 
passing carvans. At the same time, they had to find enough water and food 
for the men and beasts in the caravan. There was really only one trail in South 
Arabia which fulfilled all these requirements. It passed from Shawl, the capital 
of the Hadramaut, through the desert following the Yemenite mountain ridge 
to Timna, the capital of Qataban. From there, it passed via Ma’rib, the capital 
of Saba, to Baraqish, and on past Jebal al-Lawdh to distant Najran, and from 
there north to Petra and finally Gaza on the Mediterranean Sea. 

Being completely level, the track on the edge of the desert offered no natu- 
ral obstacles. Artificial water collection systems safeguarded water and food 
supplies for the caravans. It is therefore not surprising that the ancient capitals 
along this trail were situated at the points where the most important valleys 
entered the desert plains on the interior. 

Pliny the Elder recorded the distance between Timna (the capital of Qa- 
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taban) and Gaza at the northern end of the frankincense route as 2,437,500 
steps, or 62 days by camel. He was particularly impressed by the prices of 
south Arabian goods and complained bitterly about Greece's trade deficit (100 
million sesterces). Consequently, the Romans looked upon the riches of south- 
ern Arabia with envy. (Pliney XI, chapter XIHI and Pliney XII.84) 

As money became available through the sale of incense, the Sabeans be- 
gan to erect large temples and fortified towns. At the same time (6th century 
BC) inscriptions appeared, the oldest of these referring to religious rites or 
construction projects. These inscriptions are in Sabean characters which later 
became widespread, extending even to Ethiopia. Some experts feel that the 
Sabean characters may have been derived from alphabets existing in Southern 
Mesopotamia. (Audouin, Berton, & Robin, 2001) The first mention of a cara- 
van on the so called frankincense route is found in the Old Testament. The 
story in I Kings 10:1-13 tells us of a visit of the legendary Queen of Sheba to 
King Solomon (about 970 - 930 BC). This report suggests that trade relations 
were being established or expanded between these two kingdoms. It is gener- 
ally assumed that Sheba was Saba in Southern Yemen, although some have 
argued that it could have existed in Ethiopia. Three Assyrian texts from the 
8th and 7th centuries BC mention tributes or presents from Saba. These lists 
of goods include incense and precious stones. 

The texts also mention the names of two rulers, pointing to this being a 
reference to the south Arabian Sabeans; not, as some have suggested, to a north 
Arabian tribe by the same name. Saba lay outside the reach of the Assyrian 
armies; therefore the tributes cannot have been an expression of political sub- 
mission. It is much more likely that they were trade tariffs or gifts which were 
intended to facilitate smooth trading. Thus the passage constitutes the first, 
if indirect, reference to Sabean trade with the north. Later, a Sabean named 
Itamra, who is identified as a representative of the Sabean ruler Yitea Amar, is 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the Assyrian king Sargon II dating from 715 
BC as one of those who brought tribute. This is most probably due to the fact 
that during this time the Assyrians had gained control of the port of Gaza, the 
point where the frankincense route reached the Mediterranean. Thirty years 
later around 685 BC, the Sabean ruler Karibilu sent gifts to the Assyrian king 
Sennacherib when the foundation stone for the Bit Akitu temple was laid 
outside of the ancient Sumerian city of Uruk (Biblical Erech). (Muller, 2001) 


The Ma’rib Dam 


As the Sabaean kingdom developed, they built a huge earth-filled dam 
in the second half of the 6th century BC to retain some of the water that 
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came down the wadi from seasonal rains in the mountains. From the lake 
that was created behind the dam, they developed a splendid irrigation system 
that watered about 25,000 acres. With this agricultural base established, Saba 
extended its territory to the coast of the Red Sea, and then moved on by estab- 
lishing colonies across the sea in Abyssinia, East Africa. This is evidenced by 
the Sabean inscriptions found there. (Muller, 2001) 

During the years that I lived in Yemen, I had the opportunity to visit the 
ruins of the quarter mile-long Ma’rib Dam. I also viewed the new modern 
dam as it was being built, and the huge water reservoir that filled up behind 
the dam. As the ancient reservoir filled with water, hundreds of old dry wells 
and water canals scattered through the desert below the dam filled with water 
once again. The ancient farmlands that had lain deserted for centuries were 
again usable. 


The Minaean Kingdom 


Over time, various groups splintered off from the Sabean Kingdom. Ma’in 
was originally a Sabean territory, but towards the end of the 5th century BC 
it gradually began to sever its ties with Saba, becoming the Minean Kingdom. 
For more than a century it enjoyed a period of tremendous economic prosper- 
ity. During this period, the Minaean Kingdom controlled most of the incense 
trade routes in southern Arabia. In order to control and protect this route, the 


Minaeans established a colony far out in the northwest of Arabia in the oasis of 
Dedan. (Muller, 2001) The confrontation between Saba and Ma’in for control 
of the frankincense route is illustrated by an inscription that describes a battle 
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between the Medes and Egypt which is probably a reference to the subjuga- 
tion of Egypt by Artaxeres II] Okhos in 343 BC. In this inscription, the two 
leaders of the Minaean community of Dedan express their gratitude for the 
fact that their property had been saved from Sabean attacks on the caravan 
route between Ma’in and Najran. Further proof of the extent of the Minaean 
influence is reflected in their inscriptions which refer to Gaza, Egypt, Ionia, 
Sidon in Phoenicia, Ammon, Moab, Yathrib (later known as al-Medina) and 
other places. Along with this, an epitaph on a sarcophagus found in Egypt 
recounts that a Minaean delivered perfumes to an Egyptian temple. Also, on 
the Greek island of Delos with its temples dedicated to Apollo and Artemis, 
two Minaeans erected an altar to their native god Wadd, and in the early Greek 
and Roman world historians spoke of “Minaean frankincense” because it was 
mainly the Minaeans who produced and marketed incense at this early time. 

Around 400 BC, Ma’in and Qataban broke free of the Sabean yoke and 

expanded their territories considerably. At the height of their power in the 
third and second centuries BC, Qataban extended its power as far as the In- 
dian Ocean in the south and to within a day’s journey of the Sabean capital of 
Marib in the north. (Muller, 2001) As the other ancient kingdoms of Southern 
Arabia grew in strength, it became urgent for the Sabeans, seeing themselves 
hemmed in, to fortify Ma’rib, their eastern-,most base. They also managed to 
bring the routes leading into the Yemenite highlands more and more under 
their control. Some South Arabian inscriptions mention the incense trade as 
is illustrated in an inscription (about 4th/3rd century BC) found on a straight 
section of the city wall of Baragish. (Audouin, Berton, & Robin, 2001) It runs 
something like this: “ 

Ammisadiq ... and the leaders of caravans, and the Minaean caravans who 
had set off in order to trade with Egypt, Syria and beyond the river... at the time 
when (the gods) Athtar, Dhi-Qabd, Wadd and Nakrah protected them from the 
attacks which Saba and Khawlan had planned against them, their property and 
their animals, when they were on their way between Main and Najran. And in 
the war which was raging between north and south. And at the time when (the 
gods) Athtar Dhi-Qiabd, Wadd and Nakrah protected them and their property 
when they found themselves in the heart of Egypt during the war between the 
Medes and the Egyptians. Athtar Dhit-Qiabd guaranteed to them and their 
property peace and indemnity until they returned to their town Qarnaw.” 


The Hadramaut 


Sabean inscriptions suggest that the Hadramaut was an ally or vassal of 
the mighty Sabean Empire up to the 4th century BC, when it became an in- 
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dependent kingdom and acquired tremendous economic significance because 
of its possession of Dhofar, the area in the east where much frankincense grew. 
A rock inscription at al-Ugla near Shabwa, where the kings of Hadramaut 
annually re-enacted the coronation ritual, tells of delegations from Palmyra, 
Chaldea, and India about 235 AD, whom the ruler apparently invited to at- 
tend this important event. (Clapp, 2002, pg 157) 

It is hard to imagine that starting well before the birth of Christ, the in- 
habitants of southern Arabia erected buildings, some of which reached eight 
stories high. When built side by side, ancient towns like that of Shibam, Yish- 
bum, and San’a had streets of high-rise buildings. A four-line inscription in 
the Museum of San’, tells of the buildings in the Sabean Himyaritic region 
that were made of stone. 

“Muhabayyih Atkan, son of Manakhum, and Akhal and Bahil and Halilum, 
of the Musawwilum (clan) have built and founded and improved and completed 
their stone house Ahdathan from the floor up to a level of six ceilings with six 
stories, and they have added two (further) stories and all the store rooms and its 
terrace and the stone structure of Dhit-kahnal.” For “story” the Sabean text uses 
the word “saqf”, which is the term still used in San’a today. 

For centuries, these four kingdoms, Saba, Ma’in, Qataban, and Hadram- 
aut, were of more or less equal strength. They rivalled one another for control 
of Southern Arabia, but in the last quarter of the 2nd century BC, a shift of 
power took place. Around 250 BC, the Minaean Empire and parts of west- 
ern Qataban were conquered by Saba while Radman, formerly a province of 
Qataban, managed to gain independence and to rob Qataban of some of its 
southern territories. (Simpson, Barrett, & ’Abdullah, 2002) 


The Himyarites 


The Himyarite Empire was founded in 115 BC in the corner of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula at a place known as Bab-el-Mandeb. Gradually it expanded 
its control and slowly annexed all the surrounding Southern Arabian states. 
Saba was conquered in 25 BC after the Roman army, guided by Nabataeans, 
attacked and weakened Saba. (Gibson, 2003, page 42) Qataban fell to the Hi- 
myarites in 50 AD, and Hadramaut followed in 100 AD. From that time on, 
the Himyarite Empire was Arabia’s dominant state until the sixth century AD. 
Like other early Arab states, the Himyarites made a living by selling frankin- 
cense and myrrh to the rest of the civilized world. This was such a lucrative 
business that the Romans called the Himyarite Kingdom “Arabia Felix” mean- 
ing Happy Arabia. 


To date, the first mention of Himyar in Southern Arabia occurs in a Hadr- 
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Above: One of the outstanding features of the Hadramaut was the ability of their builders to construct 
high-rise buildings from mud. Even today, many mud houses in Hadramaut villages reach a height 
of eight to nine stories. 


amite inscription dating from the beginning of the 1st century AD which 
reports the building of the wall at Qalat, the later Libna, to protect Hadramaut 
from the Himyars in the south who had apparently already occupied large 
stretches of the coast. (Muller, 2001) The Himyar city of Zafar was mentioned 
for the first time as Sapphar in the sixth book of Pliny’s Natural History, writ- 
ten during the reign of Emperor Nero (AD 54 - 68). Henceforth Zafar chal- 
lenged Ma’rib for supremacy, and the Himyar rulers even claimed Saba by 
designating themselves “Kings of Saba (Sheba) and Du-Raidan,” a title which 
the Sabean kings residing in Ma’rib also adopted from that time on to stress 
their own claim of being the sole rulers of Yemen. 

In the end, the Nabataean merchants allied themselves with the new Hi- 
myarite Empire that lay along the southern coast. The other South Arabian 
kingdoms did not touch the sea but all had capitals and cities that faced inland 
towards the incense trail. These kingdoms refused to export incense by boat, 
and relied totally on camel caravans to carry their goods north. The Himy- 
arites on the other hand, floated their frankincense out to an island where the 
Nabataean boats collected it and transported it to the markets in the north. 
According to Agatharchides (130 BC), (Photius, Bibliotheque VII) the Mi- 
naeans, Gerrheans, and others would unload their cargoes at an island off the 
coast so that Nabataean boats could collect it. In other words, he suggests that 
although the Sabaeans themselves may have confined their maritime activi- 
ties to crossing the Red Sea, the Nabataeans in the north had already taken to 
maritime transport by the second century BC. (Agatharchides 87, and cited 
by Diodorus Siculus Bibliotheca IH 42:5 and by Artemidorus in Strabo Geog- 
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raphy xvi, 4:18, as well as Patricia Crone in her book Meccan Trade, page 23) 
The island in question was probably Tiran. (Woelk, Agatharchedes page 212) 
The Nabataeans would have transferred the goods from the Sabaean rafts and 
leather boats to their own sewn wooden dhows. 

As we mentioned earlier, within a few years the Himyarite Empire grew in 
strength and power, while the other kingdoms struggled and eventually caved 
in to Himyarite domination. By transporting incense with boats, the Nabatae- 
ans gained almost exclusive control of the frankincense trade between Arabia 
Felix and the Mediterranean. Over the next several centuries the Nabataeans 
capitalized on this monopoly, raking in incredible profits. 

Eventually the Himyarite Kingdom suffered a permanent economic slump 
because of Christianity’s success in the Roman Empire and the resulting de- 
cline in the demand for incense. For centuries the Egyptians had embalmed 
mummies with myrrh, and Greeks & Romans used frankincense for worship 
in temples and to cover the odor of burning flesh at cremations. Since Chris- 
tians buried their dead instead of burning or embalming them, the demand 
for frankincense and myrrh dropped dramatically as Christianity spread in 
Europe. 


The final end 


The first record of a breach in the Ma’rib dam is found in an inscription 
stemming from the reign of Taran Yuhanim and his son Malikkarib Yuha’min 
in the second half of the fourth century AD. (Retso, 2003, pg 572) Then in 
542 AD, just nine years before an earthquake wreaked destruction in the city 
of Petra, the Marib dam was breached again. 

Around 570 AD, possibly the same year that the prophet Muhammad was 
born, the dam finally broke for the last time. This disastrous event, referred 
to in the 34% Sura of the Qur'an as “the Flood,” caused the desolation of the 
Marib oasis, and a mass migration took place with people migrating outward. 
Some of them traveled to Egypt and then eventually settled all across North 
Africa. At first they were treated as refugees, but later when the Muslim armies 
rode across North Africa, these immigrants were quick to adopt the new Arab 
religion, and moved from being refugees to becoming regional rulers, allowing 
the Islamic armies to move quickly from region to region establishing not only 
Islam, but also a new form of government. 

In the year 570 AD a Yemeni migration led by Abraha, marched north out 
of Yemen. They brought an elephant with them which later refused to attack 
the Kaba. This year is important in Islamic history and is known as “The Year 


of the Elephant.” (Guillaume, 2006, page 22 - 28) 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE CITY OF MEDINA 


The Qur'an mentions the city of Medina in Sara 9 in a way that is slightly 
derogatory. In verse 101 Allah speaks to Muhammad: 

Among those around you of the wandering Arabs there are hypocrites, and among 
the towns-people of Al-Madinah ( there are some who) persist in hypocrisy whom 
thou (O Muhammad) knowest not. We know them, and we shall chastise them 
twice; then they will be relegated to a painful doom. (Pickthall) 

In verse 120 Allah continues to speak against Medina, because they and 
some of the nomads of the area were refusing to work with Muhammad: 

It is not for the townsfolk of Al-Madinah and for those around them of the 
wandering Arabs to stay behind the messenger of Allah and prefer their lives to his 
life. That is because neither thirst nor toil nor hunger afflicteth them in the way of 
Allah, nor step they any step that angereth the disbelievers, nor gain they from the 
enemy again, but a good deed is recorded for them therefor. Lo! Allah loseth not the 
wages of the good. (Pickthall) 

In the hadiths, Medina receives little praise, as the Meccans who emi- 
erated there struggled with disease and epidemics. ’A’isha, the young wife of 
Muhammad relates the following: 

When Allahs apostle reached Medina, Abu Bakr and Bilal became ill. When 
Abii Bakr’s fever got worse, he would recite (this poetic verse): “Everybody is staying 
alive with his people, yet death is nearer to him than his shoe laces.” And Bilal, 
when his fever deserted him, would recite: “Would that I could stay overnight in a 
valley wherein I would be surrounded by Idhkhir and Jalil (kinds of good-smelling 
grass). Would that one day I could drink the water of the Majanna, and would that 
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(the two mountains) Shama and Tafil would appear to me!” The Prophet said, “O 
Allah! Curse Shaiba bin Rabi'a and Utba bin Rabia and Umaiya bin Khalaf as 
they turned us out of our land to the land of epidemics.” Allah’ apostle then said, 
“O Allah! Make us love Medina as we love Mecca or even more than that. O Allah! 
Give blessings in our Sa and our Mudd (measures symbolizing food) and make 
the climate of Medina suitable for us, and divert its fever towards Aljuhfa.” ‘Aisha 
added: When we reached Medina, it was the most unhealthy of Allah’s lands, and 
the valley of Bathan (the valley of Medina) used to flow with impure colored water. 
Sahth Al-Bukhari Hadith 3:113 

Part of this description of Medina came from its physical attributes. From 
the outside it looked like a lush green valley. However, its wetlands were a 
source of sickness as well as livelihood. To the outsider, Medina was a long val- 
ley with fields, trees and fortified houses. These houses were designed in such 
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a way that the workers in the fields around them would be protected by mud 
walls. In the case of attack, the people could run into the houses and fortify 
themselves in its tall tower. 

In southern Saudi Arabia and northern Yemen, these same types of houses 
exist to this day. The photo below shows two men mixing mud with their feet. 
It is then passed to the man on the left who is forming the wall. As can be seen 
in the background, the houses are built of mud with each layer being about 40 
centimeters thick. The new layer will be allowed to dry in the sun for several 
weeks or even months before another layer is mixed and added on top. Each of 
the buildings slope inward to allow the walls to support each other. 

The photo on the previous pge shows an ancient house outside of Me- 
dina. These large houses were actually fortresses that provided refuge to the 
extended family if the area was attacked. Rather than being a large urban city, 
the area of Medina was actually a valley filled with these fortified houses and 
surrounded by walled fields and gardens. It was only with the coming of Islam 
that the city of Medina grew into a city proper. 

The original name for Medina was Yathrib. It was an oasis dating as far 
back as the 6th century BC and is mentioned in the Chronicle of Nabonidus. 


SSE] 








Right: Buildings were constructed 
of packed mud. Men mix mud and \ 
straw with their feet and the master am 
builder forms it into walls. Left: A 
fortified house near Medina. 
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(Grayson, 1975) Although it has a long history, Islamic historians believe 
that the area was primarily settled by Yemenis trying to escape the Ma’rrib 
Dam Flood. (Hafiz, 1987, pg 3) Ali Hafiz notes in his book on the history of 
Medina that down through history Medina has had ninety-five names, among 
them: Taba, Taiba, al-’Asima, Al-Ansar, al-Mumina, Dar Al-Sunna, Dar Al- 
Salam, Dar Al-Fath, Al-Dira, Al-Hasina, That al-Harar, That Al-Nakhil, Akitat 
Al-Bildan, Al-Barra, Al-Jabira, Dar Al-Iman, and of course Medinat al-Rasil. 
This last name (The City of the Prophet) has been shortened over time to be- 
come simply The City or Al-Medina. 

Over time two main groups of people settled in the city of Medina. With 
the fall of Jerusalem in 70 AD, many Jewish refugees spread out from the land 
of Israel to flee Roman domination. These Jewish refugees spread throughout 
the entire Arabian Peninsula, including many areas of Yemen. Among the areas 
they settled in was Yathrib. At the time of the Hijra, the Jewish tribal groups 
in Medina numbered more than twenty. (Hafiz, 1987, pg 5) By this we can 
assume that there were more than 20 distinct Jewish families or large clans. 

The second group of refugees were the Yemenis who began arriving in 
the 2nd century AD when the Marrib dam broke the first time. The final and 
probably largest migration of Yemenis was between 542 and 570 AD, when 
the Marib dam failed for the final time. The Aus and Khazraj tribes from Ye- 
men settled in the Medina valley and farmed the land. Eventually they united 
to become one tribe known as the Ansar, who allied themselves with the Jews 
to defend the area. Later when trouble broke out between the Jews and the 
Ansar, some of the Ansar who were enamored with Muhammad’s teachings 
invited him and his followers to come to their city, Medina, to aid them in 
their struggles against the Jews. 

After the Hijra, Medina became the center of Islam. It was here that much 
of the Qur'an was revealed, and it was here that Muhammad and his followers 
not only subjugated the Jews, but also began to build their fortunes by ban- 
ditry and plunder. At first they were careful to only attack passing caravans, 
but eventually they ranged wider and wider until much of central Arabia was 
under their influence. 

Following the death of Muhammad, the next two caliphs ruled from Me- 
dina. Abti Bakr did much to spread Islam within the Arabian Peninsula. His 
armies marched as far as Iraq and Syria. Omar was the next caliph, and during 
his reign Islam spread over the entire peninsula, his armies defeating the Per- 
sians and Romans and marching into Egypt. 

As Medina was the capital of the newly born Islamic state, it was here 
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that administrative and financial rules were laid down. It was in Medina that 
Islamic principles and teachings were discussed and taught. Military buildings 
were built and centers of learning were constructed. The third caliph "Uthman 
continued the spread of Islam by armed force, taking it to Cyprus. "Uthman 
was assassinated, and eventually Mu’awiyah took the caliphate and moved the 
capital city to Damascus in order to better control the growing empire. 

Later in 63 AH Medina and Mecca became involved in a rebellion against 
Damascus. During this time a number of civil wars took place, and eventu- 
ally the holy places of Mecca were totally destroyed. When the Abbasids took 
control of the Islamic Empire in 132 AH, Medina continued its state of unrest 
and rebellion until the Abbasids destroyed all of their opponents in Medina. 
(Hafiz 1987, pg 11) 

In 1258 AD (654 AH) a volcano erupted in a place called Habs and con- 
tinued for three months. The lava flowed towards Medina, stopping some 22 
kilometers from the city proper. (Hafiz 1987, pg 15) In the years that followed, 
Medina was considered as one of several Islamic centers of learning and of 
Islamic jurisprudence. Today the city has a population of more than a million 


people. 


SECTION VI 


ISLAM’S HOLY CITY 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


MECCA & THE HOLY CITY 


In our task of examining geographical references in the Qur'an, we finally 
come to the city of Mecca which is mentioned once in Sara 48. Qur'anic 
commentators have traditionally linked the Valley of Bekka (or “valley of the 
one who weeps much”) in Stra 3:96 with Mecca as well. (Pickthal 3:96, note) 
Added to this, there are numerous references in the Qur'an to the sacred place, 
the Kaba, and the house; terms which are universally associated with Mecca to- 
day. Nevertheless, the Qur'an itself does not tell us in so many words that the 
Ka’ba was located in Mecca. In this section we will see to what extent historical 
documents support this commonly held view. 
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And he it is who hath withheld mens hands from you, and hath withheld your 
hands from them, in the valley of Mecca, after he had made you victors over them. 
Allah is Seer of what ye do. Stra 48:24 (Pickthall) 
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Behold, the first temple (house) ever set up for mankind was indeed the one at 
Bakkah: rich in blessing, and a [source of] guidance unto all the worlds. Qur'an 
3:96 (Asad) 

Muslim scholars have seen no reason to doubt what is commonly be- 
lieved about Mecca’s location, but in recent years, some historians have raised 
questions. For example, Dr. Patricia Crone in Meccan Trade and the Rise of 
Islam noted that the descriptions of Mecca in Islamic literature don’t seem 
to match the present day location of Mecca. Dr. Crone first authored a book 
with Michael Cook called Hagarism: The Making of the Islamic World, in which 
they proposed a theory that “Islam, as represented by contemporary, Non-Muslim 
sources, was in essence a tribal rebellion against the Byzantine and Persian empires 
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with deep roots in Judaism, and that Arabs and Jews were allies in these conquering 
communities.” (Sean Gannon 2008-12-04, “The gospel truth?’ The Jerusalem 
Post) This theory received much attention and eventually strong opposition, 
so much so that Crone’s later arguments about Mecca were obscured and even- 
tually lost to the wider Muslim audience. I have found when discussing early 
Islamic history with Muslim scholars that as soon as one mentions Dr. Crone, 
the conversation immediately focuses on the “Hagarism” theory, often with 
bitter comments and angry reactions, and it becomes impossible for them to 
address the thoughts presented in her later works. 

In this chapter I will raise some of the same objections that Dr. Crone 
proposes, but I want to make it clear that I do not hold to the Hagarism theory 
that she and Cook presented earlier. 

So in this chapter we will examine several problems which exist with the 
location of the city of Mecca, and will explore the possibility that Mecca was 
originally located elsewhere and later moved to its present location. 


Early descriptions of the Holy City 


I first became aware that this was an issue when talking to devout Muslims 
who had returned from their first haj (pilgrimage). Some voiced their surprise 
at the smallness of Mecca’s mountains, the distance they were from the city, 
and expressed a vague dissatisfaction with Mecca in general. Somehow they 
were disappointed that it wasn’t what they had imagined from the picture that 
formed in their minds when reading the Qur'an and the hadiths. This caused 
me to wonder if they had wrong expectations because they had misinterpreted 
the passages, or if the passages themselves said something that did not match 
the location. In the following section we will look at some of the concepts 
people have gained from reading early Islamic literature, and note how the 
present location of Mecca doesn’t seem to match these descriptions. 


1. Described as the “mother of all cities” 


This is a term which brings to mind either a large and impressive city or a 
city of great antiquity. 

And this is a book which we have revealed bringing blessings and confirming 
(the revelations) which came before it: that thou mayest warn the Mother of Cit- 
ies (Mecca) and all around her. Those who believe in the hereafter believe in this 
(book) and they are constant in guarding their prayers. Sara 6:92 (Yusuf Ali) 

The term mother of all cities (Umm al-Qura) is still used for Mecca. (Se- 
rageldin, I. Shluger, E. and Martin-Brown, J., 2001, pg 8) and Muslim schol- 
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ars try to point out that it is worthy of this description. Additionally, some 
modern scientists say that the city of Makkah is the center of earth in terms of grav- 
ity. Makkah also falls at the ratio of phi (the mathematical golden ratio) between 
the north and south poles. The above are scientific theories that are not mentioned 
in the Islamic scripts. However, what is mentioned is that Makkah is the mother 
of all cities. (http://www.readingislam.com/servlet/Satellite?cid=12569097077 
56&pagename=Islam Online-English-AAbout_Islam%2FAskAboutlslamE% 
2FAskAboutlIslamE) 

In 2002 I had the opportunity to visit the Second Conference on Naba- 
taean Studies held in Petra, Jordan, and organized by the Al Hussein Bin Talal 
University. During the conference I had occasion to speak with several leading 
Jordanian and Saudi archeologists. I asked them specifically about the archeo- 
logical record in and around Mecca. While not wishing to be quoted or named 
publicly, they admitted that the archeological record at Mecca was basically 
non-existent before 900 AD. I had expected them to defend the opinion that 
ancient Mecca was a walled city with houses, gardens, public buildings and 
temples. They shook their heads and said, “There was nothing like that there.” 


2. Described as the “center of the trade route” 


There are numerous occasions where caravans are mentioned as coming 
and going from the Holy City, and indeed Muhammad’s uncle Abii Talib was 
a merchant who regularly sent caravans on trading missions. (Ishaq, page 79) 
Later, Muhammad married Khadija who also managed caravans of camels. 
(Ishaq 119, page 82) Still later when living in Medina, Muhammad would raid 
Meccan caravans, some which consisted of as many as three thousand men. (Al 
Tabari, VI, page 110) While Muslims are adamant that Mecca was the center 
of the trade route, modern historians give us a different picture. Dr. Patricia 
Crone tells us: 

“Mecca was a barren place, and barren places do not make natural halts, and 
least of all when they are found at a short distance from famously green environ- 
ments. Why should caravans have made a steep descent to the barren lands of 
Mecca when they could have stopped at Taif? Mecca did, of course, have both a 
well and a sanctuary, but so did Taif, which had food supplies, too”. (Crone, 1987 
page 6-7; Crone-Cook, 1977, page 22) 

Furthermore, Dr. Crone asks, “What commodity was available in Arabia 
that could be transported such a distance, through such an inhospitable environ- 
ment, and still be sold at a profit large enough to support the growth of a city in a 
peripheral site bereft of natural resources?” (Crone, 1987, page 7) Muslims and 
some western scholars have imagined that the caravans carried incense, spices, 
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and other exotic goods, but according to research by Kister and Sprenger, the 
age of frankincense was over and the Arabs now engaged in a trade of leather 
and clothing; hardly items which could have founded a commercial empire of 
international dimensions. (Kister 1965, page 116; Sprenger, 1869, page 94) 
In seminars on pre-Islamic Arabia, I have often traced the various trade 
routes on a map of Arabia. Then I ask the audience to indicate where all the 
trade routes intersect. This would naturally seem to be the “center of the trade 
route.” Inevitably, everyone responds that they intersect in northern Arabia, 
not at Mecca which was not even a stopping place on the caravan routes. 
Check the map on page 157 to see for yourself. 


3. Mecca missing on early maps 


One would expect that a major merchant city in Arabia would be men- 
tioned on early maps. Such maps never claimed to show every village and 
settlement, but certainly sought to place significant and famous cities. Surpris- 
ing as it may seem, not one map before 900 AD even mentions Mecca. ‘This is 
300 years after Muhammad’s death. 

Over the years I have gathered copies of many ancient maps of Arabia 
and have diligently had them translated and transcribed, but never once did 
I find Mecca mentioned on an early map. An often quoted example of this is 
Ptolomy’s map of Arabia. Some of the locations are transcribed on the map on 
the next page. Mecca is never shown, and indeed the mention of Mecca does 
not appear in any literature prior to 740 AD (approximately 122 years after 
the Hijra) when it first appears in the Continuatio Byzantia Arabica. (See page 
267 and Appendix A, page 396) 


4. The Meccan valley 


The Qur'an and the hadiths clearly speak of Mecca being in a valley, and 
as having another valley next to the Kaba (possibly a stream bed). 

While they were in this state Abii-Jandal bin Suhail bin ‘Amr came from the 
valley of Mecca staggering with his fetters and fell down amongst the Muslims. 
(Sahth al-Bukhari Hadith 3:891) 

And he it is who hath withheld men’s hands from you, and hath withheld your 
hands from them, in the valley of Mecca, after He had made you victors over them. 
Allah is Seer of what ye do. (Stra 48:24, Pickthall) 

Al Bukhari 4.583 tells us that when Abraham cast out Hagar, he took her 
to a valley beside the Ka’ba. 

Abraham brought her and her son Ishmael while she was suckling him, to a 
place near the Kaba under a tree on the spot of Zam-zam, at the highest place in 
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Above: Some of the locations mentioned by Ptolemy. A similar and more complete map can be found 
in Hittis “History of the Arabs,” Eighth Edition, p 47. 


the mosque. During those days there was nobody in Mecca, nor was there any wa- 
ter. So he made them sit over there and placed near them a leather bag containing 
some dates, and a small water-skin containing some water, and set out homeward. 
Ishmaels mother followed him saying, “O Abraham! Where are you going, leaving 
us in this valley where there is no person whose company we may enjoy, nor is there 
anything (to enjoy)?” She repeated that to him many times, but he did not look 
back at her. Then she asked him, “Has Allah ordered you to do so?” He said, “Yes.” 
She said, “Then he will not neglect us,” and returned while Abraham proceeded 
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onwards, and on reaching the Thaniya (a crack in the rock) where they could not 
see him, he faced the Kaba, and raising both hands, invoked Allah saying the fol- 
lowing prayers. (Sahih al-Bukhari Hadith 4:583) 

When the Prophet performed the tawaf of the Kaba, he did Ramal during the 
first three rounds and in the last four rounds he used to walk and while doing tawaf 
between Safa and Marwa, he used to run in the midst of the rain water passage. 
(Sahth Al Bukhari Hadith 2:685) 

In essence the Holy City was in a valley which contained a water passage. 
In other words, it was located in a large valley, and beside the Ka’ba was a small 
valley with a stream in it. This is quite different from modern day Mecca. 


5. Mecca’s mountains don't seem quite right 


Later the Holy City is described as surrounded by mountains where peo- 
ple could look down into the city to see the Yemeni elephant attacking the 
Kaba. (Ibn Ishaq 939, page 25) In other words, the mountains were close 
enough to Mecca and the Ka’ba that the people of Mecca could watch from 
the mountaintops and see details of what whas happening. 

In Mecca today the nearest small outcropping of rocks is half a kilometer 
away from the Ka’ba with a gradual slope to the top. There are no recorded 
fortifications on this mountain. The rest of the mountains are three or more 
kilometers away. Would an elephant even be visible at a distance of 3 km? 
How much could you actually see? 

Mecca is situated at an elevation of 277 meters above sea level in the wide 
dry river beds of the Wadi Ibrahim and several of its short tributaries. It is sur- 
rounded by low mountains. Over the years there have been conflicting reports 
of the names of these mountains. 

a)  Jebal Ajyad rises to 129 meters above the desert. 

b) — Jebal Abi Qubays as a long low mountain in the east rises 95 meters 
above the city. 

c)  Jebal Qu’ayq/’an rises to 427 feet to the west. 

d) = Jebal Nour also known as Mount Hira rises 357 meters on the north- 
east. It stands behind Jebal Marwan and Khandima and contains a 





cave in which it is reported that Muhammad received the first verse 
(ayah) of the Qur'an. 

e)  Jebal Thaur rises 482 meters to the south of the city. It contains the 
cave in which it is said the prophet hid himself from the Meccans. 

f) North of Jabal Nour is a chain of bigger mountains. In the past these 
have had names such as: Thubair Gheyna’a or Thubair Al Athbirah. 


The summit is called Zat Al Gitadah, and its eastern side is known as 
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Thugbah. Today the whole mountain range is known as Al Rakham 
Mountain. 
g) On the northwest side is Jebal Zahir. 
h) — West of the Ka’ba is Jebal al-Shubaikah. 
While the mountains are impressive, the photos and drawings below and 
later in this chapter demonstrate how far away the mountains are. 





The main wadi (valley) lies some 10 - 15 km to the left of this map, mean- 
ing that Mecca is not in the actual wadi. (See the drawings below) Throughout 
the year this wadi is dry and only flows during seasonal rains in the moun- 
tains. In ancient times there was no natural flow of water through the village 
of Mecca. 

Entrance to the area is gained through five wide passes in the surrounding 
mountains. These passes lead from the northeast to Jebal Mina & Jebal ’Arafat; 
from the northwest to a coastal road to Medina; from the west to Jeddah on 
the coast; and from the south to Yemen. The gaps have also defined the direc- 


tion of the contemporary expansion of the city. Note in the drawing how wide 
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| Left: A drawing of Mecca 
in 1850 before the cur- 
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the desert is to the left of Mecca. As we examine the events that take place in 
Mecca in the following chapters, try to picture the Ka’ba in a deep valley, or in 
one that is surrounded by steep mountains and decide for yourself which one 
better fits the description. 

Many pilgrims have been disappointed with the two mountains called 
Safa and Marwah. They are so small that today they are totally enclosed inside 
of the mosque building complex. See the photo below. 

Note the Ka’ba in the center of the mosque complex. To the right is a long 
straight walkway that leads to Jebal Safa on one side and Jebal Marwah on the 
other (top to bottom of the photo below.) The two mountains are so small that 
they are totally enclosed inside cesses 
the building, allowing pilgrims fers s : 
to walk between them. = 

Now note these verses that 
describe the mountains of Safa | 
and Marwah: The Apostle of Allah @ 
(peace be upon him) came and en- & ¥ 
tered Mecca, and afier the Apostle 
of Allah (peace be upon him) had & 
gone forward to the stone, and 
touched it, he went round the house (the Kaba). He then went to as-Safa and 
climbed it so that he could look down at the house. Then he raised his hands began 
to make mention of Allah as much as he wished and make supplication. The narra- 
tor said: The Ansar were beneath him. The narrator Hashim said: He prayed and 
praised Allah and asked him for what he wished to ask. (Sunan of Abii Dawood 
750) 

Ar-Rabi’ ibn Saburah said on the authority of his father (Saburah): We went 
out along with the Apostle of Allah (peace be upon him) till we reached Usfan, 
Suragah ibn Malik al-Mudlaji said to him: Apostle of Allah, explain to us like 
the people as if they were born today. He said: Allah, the exalted, has included 
this umrah in your hajj. When you come (to Mecca), and he who goes round the 
house (the Kabah), and runs between as-Safa and al-Marwah, is allowed to take 
off Ihram except he who has brought the sacrificial animals with him. (Sunan of 
Abit Dawood 727) 

And when he (Muhammad) reached Mecca on the 4th of Dhi-al-Hijja he 
performed the tawaf round the Kaba and performed tawaf between Safa and 
Marwa. (Sahih al-Bukhari Hadith 2:617) 

When the Prophet performed the tawaf of the Ka’ba, he did Ramal during the 
first three rounds and in the last four rounds he used to walk and while doing tawaf 
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between Safa and Marwa, he used to run in the midst of the rain water passage. 
(Sahth Al Bukhari Hadith 2:685) (See page 285) 

The ritual of passing between the two mountains is supposedly based on 
Hagar, the wife of Abraham looking for water for baby Ishmael. Note how 
Safa and Marwa seem to be mountains on either side of a large valley, not two 
little hillocks within a shallow valley. 

When the water in the water-skin had all been used up, she (Hagar) became 
thirsty and her child also became thirsty. She started looking at him (i.e. Ishmael) 
tossing in agony. She left him, for she could not endure looking at him, and found 
that the mountain of Safa was the nearest mountain to her on that land. She stood 
on it and started looking at the valley keenly so that she might see somebody, but 
she could not see anybody. Then she descended from Safa and when she reached the 
valley, she tucked up her robe and ran in the valley like a person in distress and 
trouble, till she crossed the valley and reached the Marwa mountain where she 
stood and started looking, expecting to see somebody, but she could not see anybody. 
She repeated that (running between Safa and Marwa) seven times. (Sahih al- 
Bukhari Hadith 4:583,4) 

This is repeated in the Fiqh us-Sunnah, but here it is added that Hagar 
struggled to cross the valley between the two mountains. 

Hagar sat under the tree with her baby next to her. She drank from her water 
container hanging nearby, and nursed her baby, until all the water she had was 
gone, her milk dried out. Her son grew hungrier and hungrier. She could hardly 
bear to look at him. She went and stood at Safa - the mountain nearest to her. She 
looked down the valley to see if there was someone around to help. She could see no 
one. So, she climbed down Safa and reached the valley. She struggled hard, crossed 
the valley and reached Marwah. She stood on Marwah, and looked around. Still 
she could see no one around. She repeated this seven times. Ibn ‘Abbas added, “The 
Prophet (peace be upon him) said: ‘It is (to commemorate this walk) that pilgrims 
walk between Safa and Marwah.”” (Figh us-Sunnah 5:85) 

Safa Mountain was also high enough to be a lookout position for defense 
of Mecca as noted in the following hadith: When the verse: “And warn your 
tribe of near kindred.” (26.214) was revealed, Allah’s Apostle went out, and when 
he had ascended al-Safa mountain, he shouted, “O Sabahah!” The people said, 
“Who is that?” “Then they gathered around him, whereupon he said, “Do you see? 
If 1 inform you that cavalrymen are proceeding up the side of this mountain, will 
you believe me?” They said, “We have never heard you telling a lie.” Then he said, 
‘[ am a plain warner to you of a coming severe punishment.” Abii Lahab said, 
“May you perish! You gathered us only for this reason?” Then Abii Lahab went 
away. So the Strat: “Perish the hands of Abii Lahab!” was revealed. (Sahih al 
Bukhari Hadith 6:495) 
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Note that in the times before Islam two idols or places of worship existed: 
one on top of Mount Safa and the other on top of Mount Marwah. Today 
there is no evidence of these idols, neither idol bases nor inscriptions. 

Safa and Marwah as they used to do in the days of Jahiliyya while two idols 
were set on top of Safa and Marwah. (Figh us-Sunnah 5:86) 

‘Amr set up an image on al-Safa called Nahlik Mujawid al-Rih and one on 
al-Marwa called Mutim al-Tayr. (Ishaq 56, pg 30) 

The trip between the two mountains was so strenuous that some people 
could not do the seven crossings in one day: 

The author of Al-Mughni observes: “Ahmad says there is no harm in delaying 
the Sai after performing tawaf until one is rested, or postponing it until evening. 
‘Ata and Al-Hasan also see no harm in someone making tawdaf early in the day and 
postponing the Sai between Safa and Marwah until evening. Al-Qasim and Said 
bin Jubair followed this, because the continuity of Sai is, as such, not a condition, 
much less the continuity of tawaf and Sai. Said bin Mansi reported that Saudah, 
the wife of Urwah bin al-Zubair performed Sa in between Safa and Marwah 
and because she was a big and heavy woman, she completed it in three days. (Figh 
us-Sunnah 5:88a) 

Climbing Safa and Marwah and making supplications for ones material and 
spiritual well being and welfare is encouraged. During the supplications one should 

face the Kaba. It is well known that the Prophet (peace be upon him) went through 
the Safa Gate, and on approaching Safa he recited the Quranic verse 2.158 “Ver- 
ily, Safa and Marwah are among the symbols of Allah” and then saying “I begin 
with what Allah himself began” he climbed Safa until he could see the Ka’ba from 
where he stood. He faced the Kaba, thrice proclaimed Allahs oneness, glorified 
him, praised him, and then said, “There is no deity worthy of worship except Allah. 
He has no partners. To him belongs the kingdom and all praise. He alone grants 
life and causes death, he has power over all things. There is no God but he. He has 
fulfilled his promise, given victory to his servant, and he alone defeated the con- 
federates.” Thrice he made similar supplications. Then he walked toward Marwah 
and climbed it, until he could see the Kaba. There he made supplications as he had 
at Safa. (Fiqh us-Sannah 5:90) 


Today there is no evidence of an ancient gate at Sufa, nor walls, nor stairs 





to climb the mountain. 


6. Mecca is described as having a high and low side, and a road from 
either side. 


Allahs Apostle used to enter Mecca from the high thaniya and used to leave 
Mecca from the low thaniya. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 2:645) A thaniya is a 
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narrow mountain pass. eg: The Prophet went on advancing till he reached the 


thaniya (t.e. a mountainous way) through which one would go to them (i.e. people 
of Quraish). (Sahih al-Bukhari Hadith 3:891) 


When the Prophet came to Mecca he entered from its higher side and left from 


its lower side. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 2:647) This is mentioned many more 
times 2:645 and 2:657. 


We (‘Aisha speaking) set out with the Prophet with the intention of perform- 
ing hajj only. The Prophet reached Mecca and performed tawaf of the Kaba and 
between Safa and Marwah and did not finish the Ihram, because he had the 
Hadi with him. His companions and his wives performed tawaf (of the Kaba 
and between Safa and Marwah), and those who had no Hadi with them finished 
their Ihram. I got the menses and performed all the ceremonies of hajj. So, when 
the Night of Hasba (night of departure) came, I said, “O Allah’s Apostle! All your 
companions are returning with hajj and ‘umra except me.” He asked me, “Didnt 
you perform tawaf of the Kaba (umra) when you reached Mecca?” I said, “No.” 
He said, “Go to Tan’im with your brother “Abd Rahman, and assume lhram for 
‘umra and I will wait for you at such and such a place.” So I went with ‘Abdur- 
Rahman to Tan’im and assumed Thram for ‘umra. Then Safiya bint Huyay got 
menses. The Prophet said, “ ‘Agra Halga! You will detain us! Didnt you perform 
tawaf-al-ifada on the Day of Nahr (slaughtering)?” She said, “Yes, I did.” He said, 
“Then there is no harm, depart.” So I met the Prophet when he was ascending the 
heights towards Mecca and I was descending, or vice-versa. (Sahih Al-Bukhari 
Hadith 2:815) 


lbn ‘Umar used to spend the night at Dhi-Tuwa in between the two thaniyas 
and then he would enter Mecca through the thaniya which is at the higher region 
of Mecca, and whenever he came to Mecca for hajj or ‘umra, he never made his 
she-camel kneel down except near the gate of the Masjid (Sacred Mosque) and then 
he would enter (it) and go to the Black (stone) corner and start from there circum- 
ambulating the Ka’ba seven times: hastening in the first three rounds (Ramal) and 
walking in the last four. On finishing, he would offer two Rakat prayer and set out 
to perform tawaf between Safa and Marwa before returning to his dwelling place. 
On returning (to Medina) from hajj or ‘umra, he used to make his camel kneel 
down at Al-Batha which is at Dhi-al-Hulifa, the place where the Prophet used to 
make his camel kneel down. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 2:820) 


During the year of the conquest (of Mecca), the Prophet entered Mecca through 
its upper part through Kada. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 5:586) 
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That she said, “O Allahs Apostle! Your companions are returning with the 
reward of both hajj and ‘umra, while I am returning with (the reward of) hajj 
only.” He said to her, “Go, and let Abdur-Rahman (i.e. your brother) make you sit 
behind him (on the animal).” So, he ordered ‘Abdur-Rahman to let her perform 
‘umra from Al-Tanim. Then the Prophet waited for her at the higher region of 
Mecca till she returned. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 4:227) 


Allah’s Apostle came to Mecca through its higher region on the day of the conquest 
(of Mecca) riding his she-camel on which Usama was riding behind him. (Sahih 
Al-Bukhari Hadith 4:231) 


Now al-Khattab had so harassed Zayd that he forced him to withdraw to the 
upper part of Mecca, and he stopped in the mountain of Hira, facing the town. 
(Ishaq 148, pg 102) It is interesting to note that Mount Hira was located in the 
“upper part of Mecca.” However, today Mount Hira is a considerable distance 
from the Ka’ba. (see page 226) 

Today Mecca is located in a large open area, with low rocky mountains 
rising from the sand. ‘Thus it is my belief that the early descriptions of Mecca 


and its mountains do not fit the Mecca of today. 
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7. Grass grew in the original Holy City valley 


(Muhammad) ... would go forth for his affairs and journey far afield until 
he reached the glens of Mecca and the beds of its valleys where no house was in site. 
(Ishaq 151, pg 105) 

One night the Prophet was unable to sleep and said, “Would that a righteous 
man from my companions guarded me tonight.” Suddenly we heard the clatter of 
arms, whereupon the Prophet said, “Who is it?” It was said, “I am Sad, O Allah's 
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Apostle! I have come to guard you.” The Prophet then slept so soundly that we heard 
him snoring. Abit ‘Abdullah said: ‘Aisha said: Bilal said, “Would that I but stayed 
overnight in a valley with Idhkhir and Jalil (two kinds of grass) around me (i.e., 
in Mecca).” Then I told that to the Prophet. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 9:337) 

It is hard to believe that this was written about the Mecca we know to- 
day, as the area around Mecca is completely desert sand where no grass grows 
naturally, nor is there any evidence that the area was ever irrigated and able to 
support grass and fields in the past. 


8. The original Holy City had clay and loam 


Al Tabari relates the story (The History of Al-Tabari, Volume VI, 1079, 
pg 6) of how ’Abdallah, the father of Muhammad visited a wife whom he had 
in addition to Aminah bint Wahb ibn Abd Manaf ibn Zuhrah. He had been 
working in the soil and traces of soil were still on him when he invited her 
to lie with him. She made him wait because of this. He went out, performed 
his ablutions, washed off the clay which was on him and went to Aminah’s 
quarters instead. And so Muhammad was conceived. R. B. Serjeant in his 
comments on Alfred Guillaume’s translation of the same story in the Sirah 
(Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, xxi, 1958, pages1-14) 
is puzzled by this discrepancy as the Arabic word used here specifically means 
a cultivated plot or field, and refers to clay and loam. He then notes that there 
was no cultivable land near Mecca. (See Ishaq, page 69) Once again, the an- 
cient description doesn’t match what archeologists have found. 


9. The original Holy City had trees 


Once when I was with the Prophet in Mecca and we went out into one of its 
districts in the neighbourhood, not a mountain or tree which confronted him failed 
to say, “Peace be upon you, Messenger of Allah.” Tirmidhi and Darimi transmit- 
ted it. (Sahih al-Tirmidhi Hadith 1535) 

This is an interesting reference to both ‘districts of Mecca’ and ’trees.’ The 
ancient village of Mecca left a very small archeological footprint and didn’t 
have much for districts, let alone trees. This is reinforced by Sirat Rastil Allah, 
72 (Guillaume, 2006, pg 46) When they came to Mecca they saw a town blessed 
with water and trees and delighted with it, they settled there. Ibn Ishaq mentions 





trees again a little later when he tells us that the people of Mecca were reluctant 
to cut down trees in the sacred area. (Guillaume, 2006, pg 53) The presence of 
trees and plants in ancient times can be easily tested by the presence of spores 
and pollens in undisturbed ancient soil. To date there is no record of trees hay- 
ing ever existed in ancient Mecca. 
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10. The original Holy City had grapes growing in it 


By Allah, I never saw a prisoner better than Khubaib. By Allah, one day I saw 
him eating of a bunch of grapes in his hand while he was chained in irons, and this 
was not the time of fruit in Mecca.” (Sahih al-Bukhari Hadith 4:28 1) 

Here we have reference to the ancient Holy City having trees and fruit 
growing in and around it. Once again, it is hard to imagine this happening 
where Mecca is located today. 


11. The Holy City produced large armies 


Apparently Mecca had no trouble in raising large numbers of men to work 
large caravans and march in their armies. The following chart is information 
gleaned from Al Tabari’s History. 


Year AH & Event Size of Meccan Army 
Al Tabari VII, pg 13 Year 1 Expedition to Al Abwa | 300 Meccan horsemen 


Al Tabari VI, pg 15-16 | Year 2 Raid on Meccan caravan | 100 Meccan men, 2,500 camels 
in the caravan. 


Al Tabari VII, pg 33 Year 2 Battle of Badr 1000 Meccan soldiers 
Al Tabari VII, pg 90 Year 2 Expedition of al-Sawiq | 200 Meccan soldiers 


Al vabari VU, pg 98 Year 3 Expedition to al-Qara- | 20,000 dirham captured from 
dah, Meccan caravan the caravan. 
Al Tabari, VII, pg 110 | Year 3 Expedition to Uhud 3000 Meccan soldiers, 200 cav- 
alry 
Al Tabari VII, pg 13} Year 5 Battle of the Trench, as- | 10,000 Quraysh soldiers 
sociated tribes 





When one considers the number of soldiers and camels that the Meccans 
could raise despite their losses in battles year after year, one would expect the 
Holy City to be a large city. However, archeological evidence points to Mecca 
being a small place in a harsh environment. How then could it have produced 
such armies? 


12. There is scarce rainfall in Mecca 


Mecca averages 4.3 inches of rain per year (11 cm). With its high desert 
temperatures and barren conditions, this is scarcely enough to grow any veg- 
etation at all, let alone grow enough food to support a large population. 
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13. Questions concerning Abraham & Ishmael 


The Jews have always been great keepers and guardians of their ancient 
documents. Their records clearly trace in detail the travels of Abraham who is 
considered the father of the Jewish people . There is no evidence that this his- 
tory was ever contested before Islam came on the scene, so there is no reason 
to suppose that the record had been intentionally falsified. Why then do the 
biblical records not include Abraham’s trips into Arabia that are referenced by 
Islamic scholars? Admittedly, there are periods of Abrahams life for which the 
biblical documents give no detail, but if there were important journeys under- 
taken it would be surprising if they were not mentioned. The Bible recognizes 
no polemic against Ishmael in ancient times. Of course, it may be argued that 
no evidence is needed. If God has revealed that Abraham went to Mecca, then 
he did so, no questions asked. That still leaves us with the question as to why 
it is stated in the Qur'an as though it was a known fact. 


And when we made the house (at Mecca) a resort for mankind and a sanctu- 
ary, (saying): Take as your place of worship the place where Abraham stood (to 
pray). And we imposed a duty upon Abraham and Ishmael, (saying): Purify my 
house for those who go around and those who meditate therein and those who bow 
down and prostrate themselves (in worship). And when Abraham prayed: My Lord! 
Make this a region of security and bestow upon its people fruits, such of them as 
believe in Allah and the Last Day, he answered: As for him who disbelieveth, I 
shall leave him in contentment for a while, then I shall compel him to the doom 
of fire--a hapless journey’ end! And when Abraham and Ishmael were raising the 
foundations of the house, (Abraham prayed): Our Lord! Accept from us (this duty). 
Lo! Thou, only thou, art the hearer, the knower. (Stra 2:125-127 Pickthall) 


Allah speaketh truth. So follow the religion of Abraham, the upright. He was 
not of the idolaters. Lo! the first sanctuary appointed for mankind was that at 
Mecca, a blessed place, a guidance to the peoples; Wherein are plain memorials (of 
Allah’ guidance); the place where Abraham stood up to pray; and whosoever en- 
tereth it is safe. And pilgrimage to the house is a duty unto Allah for mankind, for 
him who can find a way thither. As for him who disbelieveth, (let him know that) 
Lo! Allah is independent of (all) creatures. (Stra 3: 95 & 96 Pickthall) 


If Islamic sources are correct in saying that Abraham journeyed to Mecca, 
it is surprising that there is no reference to this event in the biblical history. It 
would have required many months of difficult travel. If the Bible is correct, 
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then it is surprising that Islam gives such a different view. Is there a possibility 
that the divergence is narrower than it appears? 

As we mentioned earlier, Al Bukhari 4.583 tells us that when Abraham 
cast out Hagar, that he took her to a valley beside the Ka’ba. Because it is im- 
portant we will repeat it again here. 


Abraham brought her and her son Ishmael while she was suckling him, to a 
place near the Kaba under a tree on the spot of Zam-zam, at the highest place 
in the mosque. During those days there was nobody in Mecca, nor was there any 
water. So he made them sit over there and placed near them a leather bag con- 
taining some dates, and a small water-skin containing some water, and set out 
homeward. Ishmael’s mother followed him saying, “O Abraham! Where are you 
going, leaving us in this valley where there is no person whose company we may 
enjoy, nor is there anything (to enjoy)?” She repeated that to him many times, but 
he did not look back at her. Then she asked him, “Has Allah ordered you to do 
so?” He said, “Yes.” She said, “Then he will not neglect us,” and returned while 
Abraham proceeded onwards, and on reaching the thaniya where they could not 
see him, he faced the Kaba, and raising both hands, invoked Allah saying the 
following prayers... 


The Biblical account places this event near Beersheba. Genesis 20:1 tells us 
that Abraham moved into the region of the Negev and lived between Kadesh 
and Shur. For a while he stayed in Gerar. It is here that the story of Sarah and 
Hagar takes place. Abraham then takes Hagar away. It is hard to believe that 
Abraham would take her a thousand kilometers to the south. 


Early the next morning Abraham took some food and a skin of water and gave 
them to Hagar. He set them on her shoulders and then sent her off with the boy. 
She went on her way and wandered in the desert of Beersheba. When the water in 
the skin was gone, she put the boy under one of the bushes. Then she went off and 
sat down nearby, about a bowshot away, for she thought, “I cannot watch the boy 
die.” And as she sat there nearby, she began to sob. God heard the boy crying, and 
the angel of God called to Hagar from heaven and said to her, “What is the matter, 
Hagar? Do not be afraid; God has heard the boy crying as he lies there. Lift the boy 
up and take him by the hand, for I will make him into a great nation.” Then God 
opened her eyes and she saw a well of water. So she went and filled the skin with 
water and gave the boy a drink. God was with the boy as he grew up. He lived in 
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the desert and became an archer. While he was living in the Desert of Paran, his 
mother got a wife for him from Egypt. (Genesis 21:14-21, NIV) 


According to the Biblical record Ishmael grew up in Paran, the traditional 
home of the Thamudic or Nabataean people in northern Arabia (see page 133) 
and was not anywhere close to Mecca in Saudi Arabia. It is my belief that if we 
can discover the original location of the Holy City of Islam and the location 
of the first Ka’ba, that it might also answer the questions and objections that 
historians have raised for years about associating Abraham with the Holy City 
of Islam. 


Conclusion 


So what have we learned in this chapter? While I have presented no con- 
clusive evidence, I have tried to demonstrate that there are some discrepancies 
between the ancient descriptions of Mecca and what archeology and historians 
have learned about the current location of Mecca. Keep these things in the 
back of your mind as we move on to discuss the pilgrimages in Arabia in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE QIBLA 


Commonly accepted Islamic history states that the Ka’ba was a major 
shrine, and Mecca was a major city and the focus of pilgrimage in Arabia. As 
we have already seen, the archaeology of Mecca casts some doubt on it being 
Islam’s original Holy City. But what can we learn about pilgrimages from other 
sources in Arabia? 


The importance of holy places in ancient Arabia 


From ancient times, Middle Eastern religions have equated gods with lo- 
cations rather than peoples. Modern readers of history have long been influ- 
enced by monotheistic ideas and have often failed to realize the significance 
that the ancient people applied to “regional gods. ”In other words, rather than 
thinking in terms of tribes or clans who had their own gods, many gods were 
recognized as having regional significance and were respected by visitors pass- 
ing through their area. Thus the Mesopotamians had their gods, the Egyptians 
had their gods, the Greeks and Romans respectively had their gods, and so the 
Arabs also had their own gods. Arab gods were understood as having sacred 
locations, and so often a particular god was mainly worshiped in a particular 
place, not universally throughout the Arabian Peninsula. 

As great nations and empires rose to power, they sometimes tried to export 
the worship of their local gods to other places. This can be seen in the story 
of the invasion of Sennacherib’s army into Judah. The Assyrian king sent his 
representative (rabsheqeh) to Jerusalem to challenge the Jews into submission. 
He refers to several local gods during his speach in which he shouts his message 
to the Jewish people on the city walls: 

“Do not let Hezekiah mislead you when he says, Jehovah will deliver us.’ Has 
the god of any nation ever delivered his land from the hand of the king of Assyria? 
Where are the gods of Hamath and Arpad? Where are the gods of Sepharvaim? 
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209) 
Have they rescued Samaria from my hand? Who of all the gods of these countries 
has been able to save his land from me? How then can Jehovah deliver Jerusalem 
from my hand?” (Isaiah 36:18-20) 

When considering pre-Islamic Arabia, it is important to recognize that the 
Nabataeans did not so much universally worship a pantheon of gods as much 
as multiple gods each attached to a specific location. ‘Therefore the gods wor- 
shiped in Petra were not necessarily the same gods worshiped in Hijra or Taif. 
For instance, worship of the God Hubal was mostly restricted to Hijra (Healy, 
2001, page 37) Likewise al-Kutba is distinctively North Arabian, and al-Uzza 
of the Hijaz. Originally each deity had its own temple and religious practices 
attached to it. In time however, the worship of some of the Arabian deities 
spread to nearby areas. The Nabataeans seemed content with their practice of 
worshiping local gods, and never attempted to actively export the worship of 
any of their deities to other peoples. 

There was a good reason for this particular view of the sacred. The Naba- 
taeans were merchants. They traveled widely, and one would assume that to 
please their hosts in foreign lands, they would leave a token of respect at the 
foreigner’s temples. Thus, when in Edom, one would leave an offering at the 
temple of Dushara, the god of the Edomite mountains. When in Egypt, they 
might leave an offering at the temple of Isis. Respecting local gods would go a 
long ways towards building trust which would lead to business relations. Thus, 
early in Nabataean history, gods were considered local gods and one must re- 
spect them when passing through their territory. 

Such a view of religion naturally leads to accepting territories and loca- 
tions as being sacred to specific gods. ‘Thus, the area around a temple, a specific 
valley or remote desert location, could be considered as sacred. When mod- 
ern tourists enter the majestic beauty of Wadi Rum in southern Jordan, they 
marvel at the unique splendor of that remote location. Many tourists are so 
taken in by the wild desert scenery as it stands in stark contrast to the rugged 
rocks and mountains, that they miss the Nabataean temple dedicated to the 
goddess Lat (Allat). When viewing Arabia as a whole, it is possible to deduce 
that throughout the Arabian peninsula the gods of Arabia each had particular 
places where they resided. These were sacred precincts, and were places of 
refuge and security where regular activities ceased and violence was forbidden. 


Haram places in Arabia 


The Qur'an, Hadiths and Islamic histories often refer to the mosque in the 
original Islamic Holy City as masjid al haram (the forbidden gathering place). 
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An example of this is found in Sara 17:1: “Glory be to him who took his devo- 
tee one night from Masjid-al-Haram to Masjid-al-Agsa, whose vicinity we have 
blessed, so that we may show him some of our signs: surely he is the one who is the 
hearer, the observer.” (Qur'an 17:1, Malik) 

Indeed the entire area around the Holy City was seen as haram (forbid- 
den). This had several implications. First, killing was forbidden within this 
area. “Ibn al-Hanaftyyah said to them “I do not deem it lawful to fight in God’ 
sacred precinct.” (Al Tabari XXI, 654, page 61). 

This ban extended even to the killing of animals: “Zhe horse of one of them 
began to drop dung and the pigeons of the sanctuary (al-haram) area started to 
scavenge in the droppings. Al-Husayn reigned back his horse from them and Ibn 
al-Zubayr said What is the matter with you?” He replied “I am afraid lest my 
horse kill the pigeons of the sanctuary area.” Ibn al-Zubayr said, “You would re- 
frain from this sin, and yet you wish to kill Muslims?” Al-Husayn answered “T will 
not fight you, allow us to perform the ritual circumambulation of the sanctuary 
(al-bayt) and then we will leave you.” He did so, and they departed.” (Al Tabari 
Volume XX, 430, pg 2) 

Abii Shuraih said, “When ‘Amr bin Said was sending the troops to Mecca 
(to fight ‘Abdullah bin Az-Zubair) I said to him, ’O chief! Allow me to tell you 
what the prophet said on the day following the conquests of Mecca. My ears heard 
and my heart comprehended, and I saw him with my own eyes, when he said it. 
He glorified and praised Allah and then said, “Allah and not the people has made 
Mecca a sanctuary. So anybody who has belief in Allah and the Last Day (i.e. a 
Muslim) should neither shed blood in it nor cut down its trees. If anybody argues 
that fighting is allowed in Mecca as Allah’ Apostle did fight (in Mecca), tell him 
that Allah gave permission to his apostle, but he did not give it to you. The prophet 
added: Allah allowed me only for a few hours on that day (of the conquest) and 
today (now) its sanctity is the same (valid) as it was before. So it is incumbent upon 
those who are present to convey it (this information) to those who are absent.” Abi- 
Shuraih was asked, “What did ‘Amr reply?” He said ‘Amr said, “O Abii Shuraih! 
I know better than you (in this respect). Mecca does not give protection to one who 
disobeys (Allah) or runs after committing murder, or theft (and takes refuge in 
Mecca).” Sahih Al Bukhari Hadith 1.104 

The prophet said, “Allah has made Mecca a sanctuary (sacred place) and it was 
a sanctuary before me and will be so after me. It was made legal for me (to fight 


in it) for a few hours of the day. None is allowed to uproot its thorny shrubs or to 


cut its trees or to chase its game or to pick up its fallen things except by a person 
who announces it publicly.” On that Al-Abbas said (to the Prophet), “Except Al- 


Idhkhir for our goldsmiths and for our graves.” And so the Prophet added, “Except 
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Al-Idhkhir. “And Abii Huraira narrated that the Prophet said, “Except Al-Idhkhir 
for our graves and houses.” And Ibn Abbas said, “For their goldsmiths and houses.” 
(Sahih al Bukhari Hadith 2.432) 

Prof. Michal Gawlikowski, who spent 40 years excavating and research- 
ing the ancient city of Palmyra, writes the following in his paper “The Sacred 
Space in Ancient Arab Religions” (Gawlikowski, 1982): “The notion of haram 
(forbidden) was, in the Arabic traditions, attached to both sanctuaries and buri- 
als. In both cases, these places could serve as an asylum and were considered sacred; 
the same name was also used to describe their character.” He later notes: Several 
foundation inscriptions from Hijra put it quite clearly that the family rock-cut 
tombs there were considered haram.... There is every reason to believe that the rock- 
cut tombs of Petra did not differ in character from those of Hijra.... 

Besides the foundation inscription of the Qabr et-Turkman in Petra which is 
the only one on this site except the late epigraph of Sextius Florentinus, irrelevant 
for our purpose, is written in exactly the same terms as the Hijra inscriptions, with 
one notable difference: there are no names except for the divine...” 

I have expressed the supposition that there was an interdiction of religious 
character barring the founders of tombs in Petra from putting their names on their 
monuments. The fact that the only inscription engraved on a facade there carefully 
omits these names, but not the mention of consecration to Dushara and other gods 
seems to prove the point.” 

Gawlikowski goes on to point out that from the Greek historian Diodorus 
(History XIX, 94, 2-5) we learn that the Nabataeans were forbidden under 
penalty of death to build houses. He suggests that this was limited to the site 
of Petra alone, the original haram or “forbidden” area of Arabia. (Gawlikowski, 
1982, page 301-303) 

So while there were several sacred places in Arabia, two of them, Hijra 
and Petra, stand out as sacred places where burials also took place. But wales 
of these was the more important te 4 
of the two? First, Petra is many 
times larger than Hijra with over 
1000 funerary monuments. 

Second, pilgrimages were 
made to Petra, thus denoting the 
importance of Petra as the pri- 
mary holy place or “forbidden 
sanctuary” in ancient Arabia. 





Move Baar monuments in is Batra 


Lefi: Hijra is in a wide open area with 
only a few monuments. 


Pilgrimages 


In his book on Nabataean 
names, Doctor Avraham Negev 
of the Institute for Advanced 





Study in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey suggested that much of 
the Nabataean grafhti found 
throughout the Nese and southern Jordan was written by people on pilgrim- 
ages to Petra. In his detailed study he notes the variety of names that occur in 
Thamudic, Safaitic, and other early Arabian dialects. (Negev, 1991) 

The discovery of a zodiac dated to the second century AD leads us to 
believe that there were two Nabataean pilgrimages. Zodiacs were well known 
throughout the ancient world. They expressed a belief in the cyclical passage of 
time and the power of the stars and planets to affect earthly events. 

The Nabataean zodiac has many images similar to Roman zodiacs of the 
time. However, one of the symbols portrays Allat, the female goddess of fertil- 
ity, with a lance or sword which can faintly be seen above her left shoulder. 
This may have symbolized an ancient festival which was celebrated by the 
Nabataeans and their nomadic neighbors when the birthing of lambs marked 
the spring season. It was a time when grazing was good and the earth was green 
from the spring rains. The Nabataean equivalent of Sagittarius is rendered as 
the bust of a jovial youth, possibly al-Kutbay, the god of learning and com- 
merce. Capricorn is shown in the Nabataean panel as the damaged bust of a 
human figure rather than the traditional Roman fish/goat that was common 
throughout the Roman Empire. The remaining symbols of the Nabataean zo- 
diac conform to their Roman counterparts, but they are enlivened with origi- 
nal touches of artistic creativity. However, by far the most significant differ- 
ence in the Nabataean zodiac is the arrangement of the order of the houses 
within the zodiacal circle. 

The Roman version follows the traditional order known today. Beginning 
at the top and going counter-clockwise, the Roman zodiac runs as follows: (1) 
Aries, (2) Taurus, (3) Gemini, (4) Cancer, (5) Leo, and (6) Virgo. Then there 
is a break at the bottom after which the succession resumes with (7) Libra, (8) 
Scorpio, (9) Sagittarius, (10) Capricorn, (11) Aquarius, and finally (12) Pisces. 

The Nabataean zodiac found at Khirbet Tannur is different in that it be- 
gins counter-clockwise with (1) Aries, (2) Taurus, (3) Gemini, (4) Cancer, (5) 
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Leo, and (6) Virgo. Then there is a break 
by the nikés head. So far, this is like the 
Roman version. Following the traditional 
order, one would expect (7) Libra to be 
next in the counter-clockwise progression. 
But this is not so! This space is occupied a 
by (12) Pisces! Instead, the Nabataean Li- 
bra appears at the top, beside Aries. This 
begins a clockwise progression around the 
zodiacal circle’s opposite (left) side; begin- 
ning clockwise from (7) Libra at the top, 
the progression follows in order from (7) 
to (12) to end at the left side of the niké 
caryatid’s head. 

Thus, the Nabataean zodiac is extraor- 
dinary in its two opposite and completely 
separate halves. Some archeologists think 
that this denotes the existence of two New 
Year celebrations, one in the spring and the 
other in the fall, and this might help ex- 
plain why there were two great festivals at 
Petra each year. 

Al Tabari, the great Islamic historian 
of 900 AD, notes in volume VI of The His- 
tory of al-Tabari (page 12) that during the 





Above: Nabataean zodiac 


days before Islam, there were two pilgrimages. The lesser was known as ’um- 
rah. He notes that Abd al-Muttalib (Muhammad’s grandfather) performed 
"umrah on one occasion. This was at a time when the forbidden sanctuary held 
many pagan idols, among them Hubal (Tabari VI, 1075 page 3) and Isaf and 
Nailah (pg 4). The Qur'an tells us that these pre-Islamic pagan pilgrimages 
were known respectively as hajj (Qur'an 2:158, 196) and ’umrah, commonly 
called the greater and lesser pilgrimage. 

From ancient time the Arabian pilgrimage was always to the religious cen- 
ter of Arabia, the forbidden sanctuary, the holy burial city of Petra. It was in 
this city that the Nabataean dead were buried, and it was in this city that the 
living gathered to eat a ritual meal with their extended family in the presence 
of the long departed ancestors. This custom was part of the cultural and eth- 
nic make-up of the Nabataeans, and was the glue that held them, a nomadic 
merchant people, together as a society. In Petra today visitors can see the gath- 
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ering halls that are attached to many of the tombs where family gatherings 
celebrated the living and the dead. 


The importance of the direction of prayer (qibla) 


Today all mosques are not only aligned to face the direction of prayer, but 
they all have an architectural feature built in to emphasise it. The direction of 
prayer is called gib/a and every mosque today has a niche (mihrab) built in the 
qibla wall to provide clear indication of the direction of Mecca. The very earli- 
est mosques however did not have the mihrab niche, but were simply aligned 
in such a way that when the faithful faced the qibla wall they automatically 
faced the Holy City of Islam. 

Christians today take little notice of the direction they might face when 
praying. For them, God is present everywhere, and they are free to pray in 
any direction. Jews also have no prescribed direction of prayer, although some 
choose to face towards the temple site in Jerusalem based on the words of King 
Solomon’s prayer when he dedicated the temple to Jehovah. (I Kings 8:38-48) 

In Islam, it is universally understood that the qibla was changed and this 
change is referred to in the Qur'an. The text of the Qur'an itself does not give 
the name of the place to which prayer was originally made, nor to which it 
was switched, nor when the switch occured. According to Al Tabari, (Volume 
VI, 1218, page 132) when the subject of qibla came up during pre-Hijra days, 
Muhammad directed them to pray towards Syria. The Qur'an, early hadiths 
and early Islamic histories never say that the qgibla was towards Jerusalem. 
Mention of Jerusalem as the qibla doesn’t appear in Islamic literature until 
over 300 years after Muhammad died. All of the early records simply state that 
Muhammad prayed towards Syria. If he did pray towards Jerusalem, it would 
seem strange that the records would not state Jerusalem, since it was a known 
and important center at the time. Muhammad continued with his original 
gibla until February 624 when Islamic sources note that Muhammad changed 
the gibla towards Mecca. (Al Tabari Volume 6, page 131 footnote 209) and 
(Al Tabari Volume VII, page 25) Al Tabari’s record mentioning Jerusalem 
being the focus of prayer was written around the year 920, almost 300 years 
after the qibla had been changed. By this time the idea of Jerusalem was being 
circulated, but the Qur'an and the early histories all say that it was towards 
Syria that Muhammad prayed. 


The changing of the Muslim qibla 


The Qur'an clearly tells us that the qibla was changed during Muhammad’s 
lifetime. 
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Thus have we made of you an Ummah justly balanced that ye might be wit- 
nesses over the nations and the apostle a witness over yourselves; and we appointed 
the gibla to which thou wast used only to test those who followed the apostle from 
those who would turn on their heels (from the faith). Indeed it was (a change) mo- 
mentous except to those guided by Allah. And never would Allah make your faith 
of no effect. For Allah is to all people most surely full of kindness most merciful. We 
see the turning of thy face (for guidance) to the heavens; now shall we turn thee 
to a gibla that shall please thee. Turn then thy face in the direction of the sacred 
mosque; wherever ye are turn your faces in that direction. The people of the book 
know well that that is the truth from their Lord nor is Allah unmindful of what 
they do. Even if thou wert to bring to the people of the book all the signs (together) 
they would not follow thy qibla; nor art thou going to follow their gibla; nor indeed 
will they follow each other’ qibla. If thou after the knowledge hath reached thee 
wert to follow their (vain) desires then wert thou indeed (clearly) in the wrong. 
(Sara 2.143-145, Yusif Alli) 

Since Muhammad revealed the Qur'an, then this text from the Qur'an in- 
dicates that the qibla was changed during Muhammad's lifetime. However, no 
place names are given, and it seems to be assumed that all religions have qiblas. 

Archeology backs up the changing of the gibla. There are many early 
mosques that faced a direction other than where Mecca is today. In the next 
chapter these early mosques are individually examined, photographed, and 
dates assigned to their construction. 


Surprising Results 


I began my study of early mosques thinking that I would be able to use 
the first handful of mosques built during Muhammad’s lifetime to determine 
the original focus of Muhammad’s prayers. As I studied early mosques I was 
shocked to discover that for over a hundred years after Muhammad’s death, 
many new mosques pointed to Syria. Using these mosques I was able to draw 
lines on a map to discover where they intersected. We will examine each of the 
mosques in question in the next chapter. 

By examining the dates of the construction of these mosques, I also re- 
alized that the Islamic date of February 624, during Muhammad's lifetime, 
seemed incorrect as archeology showed the gibla was changed much later. My 
mind was filled with questions such as when and how the qibla could have 
changed at such a late date. 

I then began to carefully examine Islamic history from around the time of 
the qibla change to determine if there was any historical evidence that pointed 
to any change in the qibla at this late time. The information in the timeline 
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below has been extracted from the full timeline in Appendix A. In the section 
given below and on the next pages the Ka’ba was destroyed during a civil war 
and then rebuilt. Remember as you go through this timeline that at this point 
in history, many Muslim cities were rebelling against the Umayyad rulers in 
Damascus and setting up their own rulers. The Holy City is also one of those 
that rebelled. An army was then sent to defeat them but the Umayyad caliph 
died and the army was recalled. Several more men were pronounced caliph, 
but each were killed or died mysteriously. I believe that during this time the 
Ka’ba in Mecca was destroyed and the Black Stone changed locations. Follow- 
ing this is a hundred year period when mosques pointed in several directions, 
some towards Petra, some toward present day Mecca and a few others in Spain 


and North Africa towards South Africa. 


The Qibla direction until 
somewhere around 700 AD 


Abdallah ibn Zubayr declares him- 
self as the caliph in the Holy City. 
Husayn ibn Numayr blockades the 
Holy City. Death of Yazid, Syrians 
withdraw. Mu’awiyah II becomes 


caliph. 


Battle of Marj Rahit. Basra and 
Kufa become centers of rebellion. 


The Azraqi revolt, Kufa rebels. 
Al Mukhtar revenges against the 
murderers of Husayn bin Ali. Al 
Mukhtar declares himself as the 
caliph at Kafa. Al Mukhtar sends 
an army to the Holy City. 


Battle of Kafa between the forces 
of Mukhtar and ibn Zubayr. 
Mukhtar killed. 


‘The Ka’ba damaged by ballista stones, the veil 
and roof burned with fire. Walls are then de- 
molished and Zubayr places the Black Stone 
on silk in a temporary stand. 


Marwan I becomes the caliph in Damascus. 
Death of Marwan I. ’Abd al Malik becomes 
caliph in Damascus. Gathering at Husayn’s 
tomb. 


"Abdallah ibn Zubayr claims he finds the 
foundation stones that Abraham laid of the 
real Ka’ba (no location mentioned). No pil- 
grimage this year. Did Zubayr build a new 
Ka’ba in Mecca this year? 


First mention of the “people who turn to 
the same gibla as you.” (Tabari XXI, pg 107, 
112) No official pilgrimage this year. 
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Severe drought in the Middle East, | No official pilgrimage this year. 
no large campaigns. 


Revolt in Damascus. 


Byzantines attack and are paid off. 
No other history recorded for this 
year, other than the people in the 
Holy City bought many horses 
and camels and much baggage for 
moving. 


Battle of Dayr al-Jathaliq, Kafa 
falls to Abdul Malik. 


War at Sualaf. 


Siege of Mecca. 


The fall of the Holy City and the 
death of Zubayr. “Abdul Malik be- 
comes the sole Caliph in Damas- 
cus. 


Al-Hajjaj with the approval of Ca- 
liph “Abdul Malik bin Marwan, 
demolished what Ibn al-Zubayr 
had changed in the Holy City. 


Four separate banners at the pilgrimage be- 
cause of the civil wars. Was this to different 
locations? 


"Abdallah ibn Zubayr himself leads the new 


pilgrimage. Was this to the new location? 


Zubayr leads the new pilgrimage again. 


Hajjaj sent to the Holy City to take it. Hajjaj 
leads the pilgrimage because of the siege. 


Rebels in the Holy City defeated, but further 
revolts by others fully occupy the Caliph’s at- 
tention. 


Najdah ibn ’Amir established a break-away 
Kharijite state in al-Yamamah and captures 
Taif. They are dissuaded from taking the 
Holy City and Medina. Najdah assassinated. 


Apparently the Kaba and other holy sites 
in the Holy city are restored to the way the 
Quraysh had it. 


695 


Kharijites revolt in Jazirah and 
Ahwaz. Battle of Karun. 


The Azraqi leader is killed by “Abd 
al Malik’s armies. 


Campaigns against the Berbers in 
North Africa. Hajjaj at Basra. 


Ibn al-Ash’ath battles Hajjaj. 


Campaigns in North Africa. Muslims once 
again withdraw to Bargqa. Advance in Tran- 
soxiana and occupy Kish. 


Mosque in Fustat, Egypt is completely re- 
built, doubling in size, again. Direction is 
uncertain. (See 642, 698, & 827 AD) 


"Ali, a grandson of ’Abbas, a paternal uncle 
of the prophet Muhammad builds a large 
house at Humeima, 27 miles south of Petra. 
This building is oriented towards Petra. Years 
later, an outside mosque is oriented towards 
Mecca. 


Great Mosque of Baalbek built, orientation 
closer to Petra than to Mecca. Governor of 
Mecca not listed. 


Umayyad buildings in Amman Jordan built 
facing Petra. They had to be rebuilt after a lat- 
er earthquake. Governor of Mecca not listed. 
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Battle of Dayr al-Jamajim. 


Jafar al-Sadigq, sixth Imam of Shi- 


ite is born. 


Death of ’Abd al Malik, Al-Walid 
I becomes Umayyad caliph (for 
ten years). Governor of Mecca not 


listed. 


New governor of Medina. Gover- 
nor of Mecca not mentioned. Pil- 
grimage this year. 


Reconstruction of the mosque 
of the prophet in Medina. Foun- 
dations relaid. The qibla wall is 
changed. Tabari XXIII pg 141 


Conquest of Stiriyah. New gover- 
nor of Mecca. Al-Wagidi records 
that in his day the location of the 
well of Zamzam is lost. Tabari 
XXIHI:148 


Bukhara conquered. 


Khalid al-Qasri appointed as gov- 
ernor of Mecca. He is very strict 
and enforces unpopular views. 


Spain conquered by Tariq bin 
Ziyad. Transoxiana falls into Mus- 
lim hands. 


"Ali Ibn Husayn _ poisoned. 
Muhammad l-Bagir becomes 
Imam. Conquest of Multan. 


Khirbat al Mafjar mosque and 
palace structure built near Jericho 
facing Petra. 


Death of "Umar II. Yazid II be- 
comes Umayyad Caliph (4 years). 


Death of Yazid I, Hisham becomes 
Umayyad Caliph (19 years). 


Battle of Maskin. Ibn al-Ash’ath is defeated. 
Hajjaj begins to build Wasit mosque facing 
Petra. 


The fortress of Nizak is conquered by the 
Hajj. 


Great Mosque of San’a built, orientation to- 
wards both Petra and Mecca. 


Khirbat al Minya built orientation towards 
Petra. The Wasit mosque in Iraq is construct- 
ed, with a gibla pointing directly at Petra 


Ibn Ishaq is born (author of Sirat Rasal 
Allah). Governor of Mecca not mentioned 


The niche or mihrab is introduced to re- 
orient mosques towards Mecca. 


Al Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem built facing 
Petra. The Umayyad Mosque in Damascus is 
built facing Petra. 


Khalid insists only the caliph’s interpretation 
of history and religion are correct. 


Mosque in Fustat, Egypt is renovated with a 
concave prayer niche. (See 642, 673, 698 & 
827 AD) P. Crone & M. Cook, Hagarism, 
1977 point out that there is literary evidence 
the orientation of the mosque had to be 
changed to point further south. 


Al-Tabari notes that there was a massive 
earthquake this year in Syria. (XXIII, pg 204) 
Mecca is a refuge for outcasts and political 
refugees. 


Al Anjar Mosque near Beirut built facing Pe- 


Mosque of Umar in Bosra built, facing Petra. 


TIME OF CONFUSION 
BEGINS 
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Qasr al Hayr al Gharbi — built 37 miles west 
of Palmyra. Orientation between Mecca and 
Petra. 


Banghore Mosque in Pakistan built without a 
mihrab, the whole complex faces Mecca. 


Qasr al Hayr al Sharqi built in Syria, mosque 
oriented between Petra and Mecca. 


John of Damascus (during the | The Umayyad palace and mosque on Amman 
time of Leo III) mentions the | citadel are built facing Mecca. 

compositions of Muhammad 

(Woman, Camel, Table, and Cow) 


as separate writings. 


739 Yazid II declares all images & pic- | Petra section of map in Madaba church de- 
tures be removed from churches. | stroyed. 


Shia Zaydi Revolt under Zayd bin | ‘The earliest mention of Mecca is found in the 
"Ali. Berber revolt in North Africa. | text: Continuatio Byzantia Arabica dating to 
Battle of the Nobles. this year. 


Muslims engage Leo in battle and | Abbasid supporters go on pilgrimage. Plague 
take plunder. Muslim rule restored | in the Middle East for several years. 
in Qaiawan. 


Muhammad al-Bagqir poisoned. | Mushatta Palace and Mosque near Amman 
Jafar al-Sadiq becomes Imam. | Airport built, whole complex faces Petra. 


Death of Hisham. Al-Walid II be- 

comes Umayyad Caliph. ( 1 year) 

Shia revolt in Khurasan under 

Yahya ibn Zayd. 

Hims, Palestine and Jordan rebel. | Marwan II becomes Umayyad Caliph Walid 

Battle of ’Ain al Jurr. II disposed. Yazid III becomes Umayyad 
Caliph. for several months. After his death 
Ibrahim becomes Umayyad Caliph and is 


overthrown. 


746 Battle of Rupar Thutha. Kifa and | A strong earthquake destroys cities in Syria 
Mosul occupied by Marwan II. and Jordan. 

747 Revolt of Abi Muslim 
Khurasan. 
Battle of Isfahan and Battle of | Kufa captured by the Abbasids. As-Saffah be- 
Nahawand. comes Abbasid Caliph at Kafa. 


Battle of Zab. Fall of Damascus. | Abbasid Rule Begins 
End of Umayyads. Abbasids begin 
to rule from Baghdad. 


Death of al-Saffah. Accession of al- | The Great Mosque of Shibam built original 
Mansir as caliph. Abt ’Abdallah | direction unknown. 

Muhammad bin Umar al-Wagidi 

al-Madani is born. 


756 Abd al-Rahman I founds Umayy- | Byzantines and Muslims retire from battle for 
ad state in Spain. several years. 
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759 People of Basra change their qibla. Tabari 
XXVIII pg 80 
761 Descendants of ’Ali transported | Ibn Ishag writes Sirat Rasail Allah, 130 years 
from Medina to Iraq. after the death of Muhammad. 
Muhammad ’Abdallah in Medina | The Mosque of Mansir in newly constructed 
revolts. Baghdad points to Mecca. 


Jafar al-Sadiq, sixth Imam of | Fighting continues in Armenia. Misa al- 
Shi’ia is poisoned for creating Sha- | Kazim becomes Imam. ‘Ali al-Rida, 8th 
riah Law. Imam is born. 


Navel expedition against the Kurk. | Ribat Fortress in Tunisia: Its foundations 
were laid this year, and its final construction 
was in 822 AD. The second floor mosque 
pointed south. 


Construction begins in Rafiqah. | Lightning kills faithful in a mosque in 
Haram. 


Battle of Janbi in North Africa. | The Great Mosque of Raqqa in Syria built, 
Rustamid state set up in Morocco. | the whole building complex faces Petra not 
Mecca. 


P| Continued trouble in Khurasan. 


Byzantines break the truce. The Great Mosque of Cordoba in Spain built; 
the direction parallels Mecca & Petra but 
does not point at either. 





Conclusion 

In the following chapters we will examine archeological, historical and 
literary evidence to support the theory that Islam’s Holy City was originally 
in the region of modern day Petra. We will then look at how the qibla change 
might have happened and why it may have been forgotten and misunderstood 
over the years. Finally we will look at some of the issues and controversy that 
surface when assigning such a late date to the changing of the qibla. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


ARCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


In this chapter we will examine a number of mosques built during early Is- 
lamic history. We will do this in chronological order, starting with the very ear- 
liest mosques build during Muhammad’s lifetime and make our way through 
the Umayyad years and into the Abbasid dynasty. I have included all of the 
mosques that I am currently aware of, that are still in existence. I am sure that I 
have missed some, and these will be included either on the website or in future 
editions of this book. 


The early mosques 


According to the Dictionary of Islamic Architecture (Petersen, 1999, page 
32) the first concave mihrab niche was introduced at Medina between 707 
and 709 AD. (See year 708 on the time-line in Appendix A) Before this (for 
89 years) mosques did not have a distinct niche in a wall that indicated which 
direction the faithful should pray. Rather, early mosques simply had a qibla 
wall that the faithful faced during prayer. In essence, the entire building faced 
the gibla direction. 

In the following pages I have listed as many early mosques as I could find 
according to the date they were built, and have indicated the direction of their 
qibla. In some cases I have provided aerial photographs. ‘The dates for most of 
these mosques have been provided by ArchNet which is an international on- 
line community for architects, planners, urban designers, landscape architects, 
conservationists, and scholars. (Attp://archnet.org) The dates given are all ap- 
proximate, especially since it is sometimes hard to know when an Islamic year 
starts or ends as compared to Christian years. In many cases the very earliest 
mosques have been rebuilt so many times that it is now impossible to deter- 
mine the direction of their original qibla. In the satellite photos I have tried 
to illustrate the direction of Mecca and also the direction of the Petra region 


where I believe the first Holy City existed. 
251 
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1 AH 622 AD 


The Quba Mosque just outside of Medina is the first and oldest mosque 
ever built in Saudi Arabia, and the oldest existing mosque in Saudi Arabia 
today. Its first stones were positioned by the prophet Muhammad on his emi- 
gration from the city of Mecca to Medina, and the mosque was completed by 
his companions. Muhammad spent more than 20 nights in this mosque (after 
migrating) praying gasr (a short prayer) while waiting for Ali whose house was 
behind this mosque. The mosque was originally built around 622 AD, but 
subsequent renovations and rebuilding have so changed it that it is not pos- 
sible to examine the original foundations and determine the direction of the 


original gibla. 


1 AH 622 AD 
The Mosque of the Prophet which would later be called al-Madina al- 


Munawara, was also built in 622 by the Muslim community after they reached 
the city of Yathrib. This mosque was situated next to the prophet’s house, and 
it consisted of a square enclosure of thirty by thirty-five meters, built with 
palm trunks and mud walls. It was accessed through three doors, Bab Rahmah 
to the south, Bab Jibril to the west and Bab al-Nisa’ to the east. Within this 
enclosure, the prophet created a shaded area to the south called the suffrah 
and aligned the prayer space facing north towards Syria. Seven years later, 
the mosque was doubled in size to accommodate the increasing number of 
Muslims. After the death of the prophet, the mosque was again enlarged to 
twice its size. In 707 AD, Umayyad Caliph al-Walid (705-715) tore down the 
old structure in order to build a larger mosque measuring eighty-four by one 
hundred meters. This structure had a stone foundation and a teak roof sup- 
ported on stone columns. The new mosque included the house of the Prophet 
under which he was buried. Because the mosque has undergone such extensive 
renovations at multiple times, it is impossible to make out the original floor 
plan and the original direction of prayer. 


5 AH 626 AD 
Masjid al-Qiblatain (Mosque of the two qiblas) is a mosque in Medina 


that is historically important for Muslims, as it is remembered as the place 
where a companion leading the prayer was told of the change of gibla. He did 
a 180 degree turn and he is said to have been commanded to change the direc- 
tion of prayer (qibla) from Jerusalem to Mecca. Thus this mosque uniquely 
contained two prayer niches (mihrabs). This is an important mosque for our 
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study as the original structure was built around 626 AD and further renova- 
tions maintained the original two qiblas. In 1987 the mosque was completely 
renovated, removing the old prayer niche that faced north, but maintaining 
the one facing Mecca. The mosque has undergone several major reconstruc- 
tions, the latest being in 1987. Nothing remains of the original mosque, but 
"Abdel Wahed el Wakil, an architect, made excellent drawings of the earlier 
structures before the mosque was torn down and replaced with the new build- 
ing. A report of his work can be found on the internet at: http://www.arch- 
net.org/library/files/one-file.jsp?file_id=946. When the old mosque was torn 
down, the foundation stones of the earlier mosque revealed that the original 
building faced north towards both Petra and Jerusalem which were in almost 
exactly the same direction. 


6 AH 627 AD 


The Great Mosque of Guangzhou, known also as Huaisheng Mosque 
(Memorial of the Holy Prophet) or the Guangta Mosque (Light Tower 
Mosque) is thought to be the earliest surviving mosque in China, and has the 
earliest freestanding minaret in China. Manuscripts from 1206 claim that the 
mosque was originally built by an uncle of the Prophet, Abi Waqqas, on the 
first Muslim mission to China in the 630’s, during Muhammad’s lifetime.* 
The mosque was then rebuilt in 1350 during the Yuan dynasty under the rule 
of Zhizheng (1341-1368), and rebuilt again in 1695 under Emperor Kangzi of 
the Qing dynasty after it was destroyed in a fire. The Huaisheng Light Tower, 





Above: ‘The author at the GuangZhou Mosque complex door. 
Right: The author at the GuangZhou Mosque Lighthouse 





* See pages 190-198, and 387 for China-Arabia contact. 
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Left: Plaque out- 
side of the Ghuan- 
Zhou Mosque 





the mosque’s unique namesake minaret, was built at an earlier period. Like its 
contemporaries at Quanzhou, Hangzhou and Yangzhou, the Great Mosque of 
Guangzhou is notable for its integration of the local Han building tradition 
with imported Arab styles. I examined this mosque and found it very difficult 
to determine if the builders rebuilt on the original foundations. This mosque 
faces 12 degrees north of where the qibla should be, meaning that it directly 
faces Petra. Because of its great distance from Arabia, local Muslims feel that it 
is close enough to Mecca. 


20 AH 641 AD 


The Mosque of “Amr ibn al-’As was found- 
ed by the Muslim conqueror of Egypt in 641 


near his house in the town of Fustat, outside of 
Cairo. This mosque was rebuilt and enlarged in 
673 during the reign of Mu awiya, who is said to 
have added a minaret to each of its four corners. 
Today the mosque does not exist in its original 
form, having undergone numerous restorations 
so that the original foundation is no longer evi- 





dent. However, the original ground-plan of the 
mosque shows that the qibla pointed too far north and had to be corrected lat- 
er under the governorship of Qurra ibn Sharik. (Creswell 1969, pages 37,150) 
Interestingly this agrees with the later Islamic tradition compiled by Ahmad 
ibn al-Magrizi that “Amr ibn al-’As prayed facing east, and not more towards 
the south. (al-Maqrizi 1326 page 6; Crone-Cook 1977 pages 24,173) 
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80 AH 700 AD Petra 


The Umayyad Palace (qasr) at Humeima 
was built during the early Islamic era by Ali, 
a grandson of ‘Abbas, a paternal uncle of the 
prophet Muhammad. It would have either 
included a prayer room or the central court 
would have been used for prayer, therefore 
the alignment of the entire building should r 
have been according to the gibla. The build- 
ing is oriented northeast. Mecca is not in 
this direction, nor is Jerusalem, but it does 
correspond with Petra, only 27 miles to the Ba 
north. Later a smaller outside mosque was 
built with a gibla pointing closer to Mecca. 


Mecca 

81 AH 700 AD 

The Great Mosque of Baalbek in Lebanon is an Umayyad mosque dating 
back to 81 AH. It has suffered from deterioration due to dampness, salt, and 
structural degradation. The last renovation was conducted with special atten- 
tion to archaeological remains, as it is believed that the mosque may have been 
built upon several older structures dating back to antiquity. Lime mortar and 
traditional materials were used to preserve the building’s character. As you can 
see in the photo below, the Ba’albek Mosque (to the right of the main Ba’albek 


ruins) has an orientation closer to Petra than to Mecca. 


© 2010 Basarsoft, © 2010 ORION-ME, MAP Data © “yf 
2010 AND, Image © 2010 DigitalGlobe, © 2009 Google 
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82 AH 710 AD 


The first Islamic buildings on the 
Amman, Jordan citadel were built 
around 700 AD. ‘They are the lower 
buildings in the photo on the previous 
page. So far, it has not been possible to 





absolutely date the time of construction 


ee 


of these buildings, but they were built , (sie, The Oecd wee ae 
early during Umayyad rule. However if gs she regional administrative center. 

you examine the photo you can clearly 

see that the first set of buildings (lower left) pointed south. The later buildings 
were built around 740 AD (above the earlier buildings) and clearly demon- 
strate a new focus and direction. The original buildings faced Petra, but the 
newer buildings (built some 40 years later) faced Mecca. As we pointed out in 
the previous chapter, during the period between these two constructions ’Ab- 
dallah ibn Zubayr completely destroyed the Ka’ba and rebuilt it, possibly in a 
new location. (See the satellite photo on the bottom of page 259) 


86 AH 705 AD 


The Great Mosque of San’a is in the capital city of Yemen. According to 
early sources, the Prophet Muhammad commanded the construction of this 
mosque, including its location and dimensions, sometime around 630 AD. 
While the validity of this claim lacks certainty, the mosque remains one of the 
early architectural projects in Islam. Sometime between 705 and 715 AD, the 
Umayyad Caliph al-Walid I rebuilt and enlarged the mosque. Like the previous 


i! 





examples, this mosque JARRE 








PS: L fal 
points towards Petra, 
but since it is south of es 
Mecca it could be ar- 
gued that it also points 
in the general direction 
of Mecca. In 1972 and 9% 
2010, caches of early \gegghes 
versions of the Qur'an | 
were discovered in this 
mosque that will impact 
our study. 
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87 AH 706 AD 


Qasr Khirbat al Minya is in Khirbat al-Minya, Israel (also known as ’Ayn 
Minyat Hisham). This is an Umayyad-built palace located in the eastern Gali- 
lee region about 200 meters (660 ft) west of the northern end of Lake Tiberias. 
It was erected as an Umayyad palace complex with a palace, mosque and bath 
built by al Walid. (The date of construction is based on an inscription set into 
a gateway) The palace contained a 
room that was constructed for the 
purpose of being a mosque. It was 
the room with pillars in the bottom 
right corner. Because it is almost 
directly north of Petra, the mosque 
and the entire building points di- 
rectly at Petra, not Mecca which is 


southeast. We were unable to ob- 
tain satellite photos of this site, but 
the original plans can be obtained 
from www.archnet.org showing the 
layout of the building. 





87 AH 707 AD 


The Wasit Mosque in Iraq has been the center of much discussion. Originally, 
Creswell and Fehervari studied the ground plans of this mosque and claimed 
that this mosque pointed to Jerusalem. (Creswell, 1969 pg 137 & 1989, pg 
40; Fehervari, 1961, pg 89; Crone-Cook 1977, pgs 23 & 173) However, fur- 
ther research has shown that this mosque does not point to Mecca or Jerusa- 
lem, but somewhere in between. In their Internet article /slamic Awareness, The 
Qibla of Early Mosques, Jerusalem or Makkah? M S M Saifullah, Muhammad 
Ghoniem, ’Abd al Rahman, Robert Squires and Mansiir Ahmed clearly dem- 
onstrate that the gibla of the Wasit mosque points to neither Jerusalem (too 
far north) or Mecca (too far south). 

Instead they discovered that the qibla 

The QIBLA is 

pointed 155°02’ of north (which is di- — jss:o2 west ofnorth 
rectly towards the Petra region.) The il- 


Jerusalem is 


lustration to the right was taken from 9y°23'west of north 





their internet article, and demonstrates http://www. islamic-awareness.org/History/ 


the direction of the Wasit Mosque gqibla. Islam/Dome_OfThe_Rock/qibla.html 


29) 
89 AH 708 AD 


Immediately after Zubayr’s rebellion and consequent rebuilding of the 
Ka’ba, the Mihrab mark or niche was introduced. It is said that during the 
reign of the "Uthman ibn Affan (644-656), the caliph ordered a sign to be 
posted on the wall of the mosques at Medina so that pilgrims could now eas- 
ily identify the direction in which to address their prayers. This seems to be 
a strange development, since up until this time there was no question as to 
which direction the faithful should pray. The entire building faced the qibla. 
Now, however, a sign was provided in the older mosques, seeming to indicate 
that a new gibla had been introduced. 

During the reign of Al-Walid ibn “Abd al-Malik (Al-Walid I, 705-715), 
the Mosque of the Prophet (the Masjid al Nabawi) was renovated and the 
governor (wali) of Medina, "Umar Ibn ‘Abdul Aziz, ordered that a niche be 
made to designate the gibla. ’Uthman’s sign was then placed inside this niche. 
Eventually, the niche came to be universally understood as identifying the qi- 
bla direction, and so came to be adopted as a feature in other mosques. A sign 
was no longer necessary. 

It is most interesting to notice that the mihrab niche was developed right 
after the time we are suggesting the qibla changed. Evidently since there was 
confusion over which way to pray, older mosques began to adopt the mihrab 


so that the faithful could pray in the new direction. 
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This helps us in determining the time period when the qibla began changing towards Mecca. 
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90 AH 709 AD 


The Al Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem has undergone multiple stages of con- 
struction and renovations over the years. It is generally agreed that ’Abd al- 
Malik, (685-705) the Umayyad Caliph who was the patron of the Dome of 
the Rock, started the construction of al-Aqsa Mosque at the end of the 7th cen- 
tury. A major building phase took place during the time of the caliphate of his 
son, al-Walid (709-715). The building suffered from several major earthquakes 
and was renovated and cee teaey during the Abbasid Laat zi ss 
al-Mahdi (775-785), ERR > “ax mae 
and possibly by Caliph | 
al-Mansir (754-775). eS 
This mosque in Jerusa- § ea 
lem does not point to } 
Mecca but rather points 
169.23° which is to- 
wards Petra, only 160 


miles away. 


The Al Agsa mosque is located §¥ 
on the bottom center of the | 

photo just below the arrow in- 
dicating the direction of Petra. } 
None of the buildings on the ' 


Jerusalem citadel point towards séz 
Niessen Image © 2010 Digital Globe 
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John Moschus was born in the mid-sixth century. He wrote“Pratum spiri- 
tuale” or Spiritual Meadow which contained 304 short chapters on the feats 
and achievements of holy men, plus anecdotes about suffering, temptation, 
evil and piety, as well as an appendix of thirty additional stories. Story 19 tells 
of the Muslims who began to build a mosque on a place called the Capital 
in Jerusalem. If this account is true, then construction of the Temple Mount 
began soon after its capture around 637 AD. (16 AH) (Hoyland, 1997, pages 
63-65) 


Caetani, Chron. 200-201 AD, The Arabic accounts of "Umar’s visit to Jerusalem are 
discussed by Bussee, “Omar in Jerusalem.” The monk Anastasius of Sinai informs us 
that after an earthquake he witnessed clearing work being undertaken on the Temple 
Mount around 660 AD. (Anastasias of Sinai, Narrat., C3. and Blair, What is the date 
of the Dome of the Rock?) 
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Al Tabari records (Volume XII, translated by Yohanan Friedmann, 2408, 

page 193) a description of the founding of the mosque in Jeruslem, and set- 
ting the qibla. 

He (Umar) then went on and entered the masjid (congregational) area. Then 
he went on towards the mihrab of David, while we were with him; he entered it, 
recited the prostration of David and prostrated himself and we prostrated ourselves 
with him. .... then he said “Bring Ka’b to me.” Kab was brought to him. Umar 
said “Where do you think we should establish the place of prayer?” Ka’b said “To- 
wards the Rock.” "Umar said “O Kab, you are imitating the Jewish religion! I have 
seen you taking off your shoes.” Kab said “T only wanted to touch this ground with 
my feet.” Umar said “I have seen you. No, we shall place the qibla in the front of it; 
the Messenger of God likewise made the front part of our mosques the qibla. Take 
care of your own affairs, we were not commanded to venerate the Rock, but we were 
commanded to venerate the Kaba.” 

And so the new mosque was built in front of the temple mount (south 
end) with a qibla facing the Holy City and the holy Ka’ba. But the direction 


of this mosque clearly shows that it pointed towards Petra. 


90 AH 709 AD 


Umayyad Damascus Mosque. This mosque holds a shrine which is said to 
contain the head of John the Baptist. The head was supposedly found during 
the excavations for the building of the mosque. There are also many important 
landmarks within the mosque for the Shi'a. Among them is the place where 
the head of Husain (the grandson of Muhammad) was kept on display by 
Yazid I. There is also the tomb of Saladin, (Salah al-Din) which stands in a 
small garden adjoining the north wall of the mosque. 

Construction of the mosque was based on the house of Muhammad in 
Medina. This mosque had many functions: it was a place for personal and col- 
lective prayer, religious education, political meetings, administration of justice 
and relief for the ill and homeless. The new mosque was the most impressive in 
the Islamic world at the time. The interior walls were covered with fine mosaics 
considered to depict paradise or possibly the Ghouta, which tradition holds, 
so impressed Muhammad that he declined to enter it, preferring to taste para- 
dise in the afterlife. The Damascus Mosque was considered one of the marvels 
of the world because it was one of the largest in its time. The exterior walls 
were based on the walls of the temple of Jupiter and measured 100 meters by 
157.5 meters, 

‘This mosque was one of the first mosques (the other being al-Aqsa Mosque 
in Jerusalem) to be shaped in such a way so that visitors could easily see the 
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mihrab and each other. The interior of the mosque is mainly plain white, al- 
though it contains some fragmentary mosaics and other geometric patterns. 
It is thought that the mosque used to have the largest golden mosaic in the 
world at over 4,000 m?. The mosque has been rebuilt several times due to fires 
in 1069, 1401, and 1893 AD. Many of the early mosaics were lost, although 
some have been restored since. 

The minaret in the southeast corner is called the Minaret of Jesus, as many 
Muslims believe that this is where Jesus will appear at the end of the world. 


The mosque does not face Mecca. 
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Above: The Umayyad Mosque in Damascus Image © 2010 GeoEye, © 2009 Google 


Important Historical Event 


Al Tabari (Volume XXIII, pg 204) tells us that in the year 94 AH 713 
AD, there was a massive earthquake in Syria, and many buildings were de- 
stroyed. We will revisit this earthquake later and note the possible impact it 
would have had on influencing Muslims to understand God’s favor was now 
on the new unaffected Mecca location, and his disfavor on the now destroyed 
Petra location. 
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95 AH 724 AD 


The Khirbat al Maffar Mosque is located near Jericho in the Jordan Val- 
ley. (31°52’41.07N, 35°27'29.97 E) Khirbat al-Mafjar (see the plan below) 
remains one of the most 
highly sophisticated 
Umayyad palaces known 
for its elaborate mosa- 
ics, stucco carvings and 
overall sculptural mag- 
nificence. Khirbat  al- 
Mafjar was built during 
the reign of Hisham Ibn 
Abd al-Mali, and it was 
abandoned around 744 
AD when the Umayy- 
ads dynasty collapsed 
and the Abbasids rose 
to power. The Abbasids 
never rebuilt the pal- 
ace. Once again this is a 
palace that contained a 
mosque. It was located 
almost directly north 
of Petra, so the mosque 





(bottom center room) 


faces south as shown The above drawing was made by Saeed Arida and is copyrighted by 
in the floor plan, rather Nasser Rabbat, Aga Khan Program for Islamic Achitecture, MIT 
2003. Obtained from www.archnet.org. The original drawings 


than towards Mecca. 
did not show the qibla directions. 


95 AH 714 AD 
The Anjar Mosque is located 58 kilometers from Beirut, just a short dis- 


tance from the Litani River. Anjar is the only exclusively Umayyad site in 
Lebanon. Its name originates from the term “Ayn Gerrah” which means “the 
source of Gerrah” in Arabic, referring to an ancient fortress in the region. Com- 
missioned by the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid, son of Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
in the early 8th century, it prospered as a trading city, situated strategically at 
the crossroad of the north-south and east-west trade routes. However, by the 
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conclusion of Umayyad political domination, no more than thirty years later, 
Anjar fell rapidly into disrepair and eventually was abandoned. Historically, it 
remains unique as the only inland commercial center in Lebanon. ‘The entire 
complex including the palace and mosque are built with an orientation point- 
ing towards Petra. 


102 AH 720 AD 


The Mosque of Umar (next page) is located in the ancient Nabataean 
city of Bosra, about 140 km south of Damascus. Although Bosra is known for 
its famous, still-intact theatre, the city also displays strong Islamic (especially 
Ayyubid) architectural influences. Some of its Islamic monuments include: 
Hammam Majak, Mosque of al-Khider, Mabrak Mosque, Fatima Mosque and 
the Mosque of Umar. Caliph "Umar, who led the Muslim conquest of Syria 
in 636, founded the mosque. It was completed in 720 AD by the Caliph 
Yazid II, and renovated and expanded in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
by the Ayyubid dynasties who also fortified the theatre and baths. As you can 
see from the photo on the next page, the mosque’s orientation does not point 
towards Mecca. 
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The Time of Confusion 


Now begins the period when mosques began to point in different direc- 
tions. Perhaps the qibla was less important, or perhaps there is some confusion 
as to which direction the gibla should be. 


107 AH 724 AD 
Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi (below) is 37 miles west of Palmyra. The mosque is 


in the lower left corner of this palace. It played a very small part of the overall 
plan of the building, and was accessed through several other rooms. Unfortu- 
nately, the building is ; 
in such a state of ruin 
that it is almost im- 
possible to accurately 
determine the direc- 
tion of the gibla, but 
the whole complex 
seems to face some- 
where between Petra 
and Mecca. 


The drawing to the right 
is based on Oleg Grabar’ 
drawing of the building, 
(Plan of Palace, after Sch- 
lumberger), Fine Arts Li- 
brary, Harvard College Li- 
brary. 
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109 AH 727 AD 

The Mosque in Banbhore, Pakistan is in an area conquered by the Arab 
general Muhammad ibn Qasim in 711 AD. This mosque has a gibla wall, but 


no mihrab. The building is oriented east to west, but did not have a mihrab 
niche. This mosque appears to face Mecca not Petra. 
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110 AH 728 AD 


Qasr al-Hayr al-Sharai in Syria is approximately 97 km northeast of Pal- 
myra and 64 km to the south of Rusafa. It was originally constructed in 728-9 


under Caliph Hisham to be used as a retreat for the Umayyad caliphs. After 
Umayyad decline in regional author- 
ity, the site was absorbed and embel- | - 
lished by the Abbasids under caliph | e 
Hariin al-Rashid and remained func- | 
tional until the 14th century. The| 
buildings and mosque don’t seem to” 
align to either Mecca or Petra. The 
small arrow illustrates the qibla. 
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122 AH 740 AD 


The second set of Umayyad Wie 
buildings on the Amman Jor- , : 


dan citadel were built around & 
740 AD. So far, it has not been 
possible to absolutely date the 
time of construction of these 
buildings. The original Umayy- 
ad buildings faced Petra (lower 
left), but the newer buildings 
faced Mecca. Clearly the qibla 
changed direction sometime 
during this period. 

Also, the very first mention ‘Se 
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of the word Mecca appears this 
year in the Continuatio Byzan- 
tia Arabica (Crone-Cook 1977 
page 22,171) 


125 AH 743 AD 


Mushatta Mosque, 32 km south of Amman Airport. This palace was one 
of the largest and most impressive of the Umayyad palaces, built of limestone 
and brick. The mosque is in the southern part of the structure, facing Pe- 
tra. Indeed the entire complex faces Petra. Qasr al-Mushatta became a World 
Heritage site in 2001. 








airport. 


Image © 2010 Digi- 
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136 AH 753 AD 


The Great Mosque of Shibam in Yemen. Located at the heart of the old city 
and surrounded by towering mud brick houses, the Great Mosque of Shibam 
was originally built in 753 AD. Much of the mosque as it is today is thought 
to have been built in the fourteenth century. The presence of red baked bricks, 
typical of ninth century Abbasid construction, point to reconstruction efforts 
during the reign of Ca- 
liph Haran al-Rashid; 
this is the only site in 
Shibam where baked 
bricks are found. Lit- 
tle remains of the orig- 
inal structure and so it 
is useless to our study 
other than to note that 
it was built during the 
time of confusion. 


Image © 2010 GeoEye, © 2009 
Google 





145 AH 762 AD 


The Mosque of al Mansir. In 754, al-Mansiir became the Abbasid Ca- 
liph, succeeding his brother Saffah as ruler. By 762 he commissioned the 
construction of a new eastern capital, choosing Baghdad as his site. The new 
circular city was designed with 
ash drawings onto the ground 
for al-Mansiir to view prior to 
construction, which began that 
same year. By its completion in 
767 the Round City measured 
2000 meters in diameter. It fea- 
tured four main gates equally 
distant from each other: the 
southwest gate was the Kufa 
Gate; the southeast was Basra; 
the Khurasan Gate extended to 





the northeast and the Damascus 
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Gate to the northwest. The walls were constructed out of mud brick with 
reed supports, while the domes and vaults were composed of baked brick. 
The main mosque of the city (see diagram below left) was about 100 meters 
by 200 meters with columns used to support the ceiling around the edges of 
the mosque. There was no mihrab, so one wall was used as the gibla wall. This 
mosque clearly pointed to Mecca. 


152 AH 770 AD 
The Ribat Fortress in Susa,Tunisia is at the top of the photo below. The 





Ribat’s foundations were laid in 770 AD, and its last stage of construction 
was in 822 AD. It is attributed to the Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah. The building 
consists of a fortified enclosure with one entrance, and attached towers in the 
corners and in the middle of the walls. The courtyard is surrounded by vaulted 
porticoes on two levels with cells behind. The southern side of the second floor 
is occupied by a mosque with a mihrab in its center, pointing south rather than 
towards Mecca or Petra. 
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155 AH 772 AD 


The Great Mosque of Ragqqah in Raqqah, Syria is located in the northern 
section of the city’s heart. Its plan is rectangular (108 meters x 92 meters) with 
1.7 meter thick mud brick walls fortified with semi-circular towers at the cor- 
ners. All that remains today are the baked-brick minaret and prayer hall (haram) 
facade with 
eleven arches 


that were 
added by 
Nur = al-Din 


al-Zanki dur- 
ing the 1165 
renovation of 
the mosque. 
The whole 
building and 






com plex 
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168 AH 784 AD 


The Great Mosque of Cérdoba, Spain was built starting in 784 AD. (See 
the satellite photo below.) The qibla of this mosque has puzzled researchers 
for many years as, like the Susa mosque, it points to neither Mecca nor Petra. 
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27 i 
rulers, they refused to use the same gibla (Mecca), and yet felt that they could 
not point to the original Holy City as the Black Stone was no longer there. 
In the end, they pointed the mosque south (60 degrees south of east) which 
was more towards South Africa, just as the Susa mosque was oriented. The last 
major renovation of this mosque was in 987 AD. For many years this mosque 
was the second largest in the world. 


202 AH 817 AD 


The Great Mosque of Kairouan, Tunisia. As it stands today, this mosque 
was built by the Aghlabid governor of Kairouan, Ziyadat Allah, between 817 
and 838 AD. He erected the building on the site of an older mosque, origi- 
nally constructed by ’Uqba ibn Nafi at the time of the 670 AD Arab conquest 
of North Africa. Although the current mosque retains virtually no trace of the 
original seventh-century building, it is still often referred to as “Mosque of 
Sidi "Ugba,” or “Mosque of Ugqba Ibn Naf.” Historically, it has been accorded 


great significance as the first mosque in the first town of Islam in the West. 


This mosque also points 60 degrees south of East. 
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236 AH 850 AD 
The Great Mosque of Susa, Tunisia was built in 850 AD. As we mentioned 
on the previous page, (satellite photo on page 269) the Ribat Fort was built 
to the north and its mosque was oriented towards the south, so when the city 
mosque was built it was also oriented in the same direction. 


2fD 
The mosques of Spain and North Africa 


As we have noticed, the mosques of Spain and North Africa all had a dif- 
ferent gibla during this time period. These mosques include: the Ribat Fortress 
mosque in Susa, the main Susa mosque in Tunisia, the Kairouan mosque in 
Tunisa, and the Great Mosque of Cérdoba in Spain. Each of these mosques 
pointed south (60 degrees south of East) but since they were in different loca- 
tions they pointed to different places in the south. This has long been a puzzle 
to historians. 

In order to understand this, we must consider what was taking place in the 
Middle East at this time. After 133 AH (750 AD) the Abbasids defeated the 
Umayyads and established a new center of Islamic rule in the city of Baghdad. 
From this point on, all the Middle Eastern (Abbasid) mosques pointed to 
Mecca. In Spain and North Africa, the Umayyads continued to rule, and the 
Muslim world was split into two, with Abbasids in the east, and Umayyads 
in the west. While the east was still struggling with dissension and strife, the 
Umayyads in the west were experiencing a golden age with an expansion of 
learning, culture and architecture. 

With the exception of a couple of mosques which were probably con- 
structed on the foundations of previous mosques, all new Abbasid mosques 
faced Mecca from this point on, while the Umayyads in the west chose a dif- 
ferent gibla. From the map below it appears that their qibla ran parallel to a 
line drawn between Petra and Mecca. 
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OTHER MOSQUES 


Unknown date 
Job’s Tomb, Salalah, Oman. This mosque is 1500 miles away from Petra. 


The original mosque faced Petra, (the locals say it was Jerusalem) and was lo- 
cated under the current memorial tomb for the prophet Job. When the new- 
er mosque was 
built, the founda- 
tions of the older 
mosque were 
covered. When | 
visited this loca- 
tion, I could not 
accurately deter- 
mine the direc- 
tion of the origi- 
nal mosque. 





Image © 2010 Geokye, © 2009 Google 


802 AH 1399 AD 
Bibi Khanum Mosque in Samarkand, Uzbekistan. Only four large frag- 





ments and a minaret survive from this large mosque. Even though it is now 
in a ruinous state, we can still determine that the qibla did not face Mecca. 
The locals acknowledge this anomaly and have a quaint legend stating that the 
Hana who used the ee prayed due west, and the Shafi who used the 
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same mosque prayed due south. In the end they agreed on a qibla between 
the two. Since the mosque’s gibla points to Petra it is more plausible that the 
mosque was built on the site of an earlier mosque whose qibla already faced 
Petra. 


Summary 


Right: A photograph taken sometime 
between 1905 and 1915 by photog- 
rapher Sergei Mikhailovich Proku- 
din-Gorskii showing the mosque’ 
appearance after its collapse in the 
earthquake of 1897. 





The diagram below illustrates the time line in which the gibla changed from 
Petra to Mecca. During the first 107 Islamic years, the qibla clearly pointed to 
the Petra region. Then confusion broke out and the qibla direction seemed to 
be in question with some pointing to Petra, some to Mecca and some along a 
line that was parallel to a line drawn between the two. After the Abbasids took 
control of the empire, all mosques pointed to Mecca. In every case, there are 
mosques from which we can no longer determine the original qibla because of 
destruction or changes to the old foundations. But enough mosques survive to 
adequately map the change of the gibla from Petra to Mecca. 


The Changing of the Qibla 


100% point to Petra 12 % point to Petra 
es mosques 50 % point to Mecca 


we could determine) 38 % point parallel 100 % point to Mecca 


| Petras S| Confusion 


1 AH - 107 AH 107 AH - 207 AH 207 AH - Present 
622 AD - 725 AD 725 AD - 822 AD 822AD - Present 


2nd Civil War Abbasid rule begins 





CHAPTER NINETEEN 


LITERARY EVIDENCE 


In the material to follow we will examine some of the issues presented in 
chapter sixteen, as well as several additional ones that appear in early Islamic 
literature. In chapter sixteen I discussed some of the difficulties that have aris- 
en with the current Meccan position of the original Holy City of Islam. Now 
in this chapter we will add to this various evidences that support the northern 
(Petra region) position. The research is taken from a variety of early Islamic 
literature. If you are unfamiliar with a source, please check it in Appendix B 
which provides a list of these sources, along with some additional comments. 
The points below are not arranged in any particular order, and some of them 
are repeated from chapter sixteen with further information added here. 


1. The original Holy City had clay and loam 


Al Tabari relates the story (The History of A-Tabari, Volume VI, 1079, pg 
6) of how ‘Abdallah, the father of Muhammad visited a wife whom he had in 
addition to Aminah. He had been working in the field and traces of soil were 
still on him. When he invited her to lie with him she made him wait because 
of this, so he went out, performed his ablutions, washed off the clay and went 
to Aminah’s quarters instead. In this way the prophet Muhammad was con- 
ceived. R.B. Serjeant, in his comments on Alfred Guillaume’s translation of 
the same story in the Sirah (Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, xxi,1958, pages 1-14) explains that the Arabic word used here for soil 
means a cultivated plot or field, and notes that there is little cultivatable land 
near Mecca. (See Ishaq, pg 69 for the parallel account) 
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While there is only sand and rock at the current Mecca site with no evi- 
dence of ancient cultivation, the city of Petra had fields and soil in the vari- 
ous places. There were private and public gardens, as well as running water 
brought to the city through aqueducts and clay pipes. Archeologists have de- 
scribed fruit trees, grapes and gardens existing in ancient Petra. Even today 
there are cultivated plots of land between Petra and el-Beidha or Little Petra 
which is 5 km away. Researchers have discovered that only one hundred years 
ago the hills around Petra were covered with several indigenous tree species in- 
cluding Kermes oak, Phoenician juniper, Mt. Atlas pistachio, and carob trees. 
(http://www. petranationaltrust.org/UI/ShowContent.aspx?Contentld=57) 






Right: A pistachio tree in the center of & 
Petra beside the Nymphaeum is claimed je 
to be over 450 years old. (Petra Archeo- me & 
logical Park,  http:/hwww.petrapark. 
com) 


In addition to this, a mere five kilometers from Petra is a Neolithic vil- 
lage where archeologist Diana Kirkbride-Helbaek excavated from 1958 to 
1967 and again in 1983. (Byrd, 2007) During her excavation Dr. Kirkbride- 
Helbaek discovered old granaries and hypothesized that it was at el-Beidha or 
nearby villages like this where grains were first domesticated, demonstrating 
that plots of cultivation existed in the Petra area many centuries before the 
time of Muhammad. When reading the descriptions of trees, grasses, glens, 
fields and soil near the Holy City, would Petra not be a better fit than the bar- 
ren wadi bed of present day Mecca? 


2. The Holy City is called Bacca in Qur'an (Siira 48.24) 


The word “bacca” appears in the Bible, and is used many times. It is an 
ancient Semitic word that means to weep or lament. If a location was assigned 
the title “Bacca” it would mean the place of bacca. For example The Valley of 
Bacca means the Valley of Weeping or the Valley of Tears. This is usually because 
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some calamity happened there that caused people to weep. There are a number 
of Bacca or Baka valleys in the Middle East today, each named because of some 
tragedy that occurred there in the past. By associating Mecca with Bacca, the 
Qur'an tells us that the original location of the Holy City was a place of calam- 
ity. Something terrible happened there at some point so that people remem- 
bered it as a place of weeping. While there is no evidence for any substantial 
tragedies occurring at the Mecca site in Saudi Arabia before 800 AD, there 
are a number of tragic events that took place at Petra including the following 
major earthquakes: 


363 AD — Recorded by Bishop Cyril of Jerusalem (Brock, 1977) 

551 AD — (Darawcheh, Sbeinati, Margottini, & Paolini, 2000) 
(Russell, 1985) 

713 AD — Recorded by Al Tabari XXIII (Hinds, 1990, 1256, page 204) 


There is archeological evidence that these earthquakes caused a great 
deal of damage. The greatest damage was probably inflicted in 713 AD when 
not only was Petra affected, but the entire Mediterranean seacoast. Even the 
mosque in Jericho was destroyed, so much so that it was never rebuilt. (Nur & 
Burgess, 2008) It may have been that in 713 AD, Petra was finally abandoned 
since no records of Petra exist after this date. 

The only evidence that we have of a calamity happening at Mecca is an 
old legend related to us by Ibn Ishaq (Guillaume, 2006, page 47) “Any king 
who came to profane its sanctity died on the spot. It is said that is was called Bakka 
because it used to break the necks of tyrants when they introduced innovations 
therein.” Ibn Hisham adds to this: “Aba Ubayda told me that Bakka is the 
name of the valley of Mecca because it is thickly populated and quoted to me the 
verse: When great heat overtakes him who waters his camels with yours, leave him 
alone until his camels are rounded up.” The word populated here is “tabakku” 
or crowded. The problem with this concept is that Mecca was very scarcely 
populated until 800 AD. 

Since ancient cities were built of stacked rocks and timbers, earthquakes 
brought massive destruction and the deaths of many people. We will look 
more at the destruction left by earthquakes when we discuss the introduction 
of the Ka’ba later in this chapter. 
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Above left: Petra is littered with fallen columns. 

Left and above: In 1962 archeologists began recon- 
struction work in Petra, lifting columns and walls 
back into place. In many cases they could easily tell 
how to do the reconstruction as the columns and walls 
lay completely on their sides. (The Illustrated London 
News, March 31, 1962, Page 502/503, Archeological 
Section no 2085, Used by permission.) 





3. The well of Zamzam 


Every Muslim accepts it as fact that the Well of ZamZam is located beside 
the Ka’ba, and that this well is located in Mecca, Saudi Arabia. During my re- 
search I was struck with the name z-m-z-m. | searched through my electronic 
database of ancient manuscripts and writings and was surprised to have only 
one result. It was from the Bible. (Deuteronomy 2:20) The Zamzummims 
were renowned in ancient times as giants who lived in the land of Seir, Edom 
and Ammon. The Edomites (Ud) “overthrew them, and dwelt in their stead.” 
It would seem to me that if one was looking for the well of Zamzam they 
would need to look in the land of Seir or Edom in the mountains near Petra. 
Other than this, I found no other reference to z-m-z-m. 

The sacred well in Mecca is situated a few meters to the east of the Ka’ba. 
The Zamzam well is also called the Well of Ishmael. It is 35 meters deep and 
is marked by an elegant dome. The water is considered health-giving, and 
pilgrims collect it in bottles to bring back home to their own countries. Some- 
times a pilgrim tries to dip his or her future burial clothes in the waters of 
Zamzam. Muslim tradition holds that the well of Zamzam was opened by the 
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Right: The well of zamzam is now 
inside the masjid complex. 


Below right: This illustration was 
taken from: “The Saracens, from 
the earliest times to the fall of Bag- 
dad” by Arthur Gilman. 1877, 
pg 23. Caption: Modern Pilgrims 
bathing in Zamzam 


angel Gabriel to save Hagar and her son Ishmael from dying of thirst when 
they were out in the desert. 

It is interesting to note that the Arabic word for well and cistern are the 
same. Sunan Abi Daoud 2507 records how the Arabs swept out Zamzam and 
removed the snakes, which makes it sound more like a cistern than a well. 
Interestingly enough, Petra is known as a city of cisterns. 


4. The cave of Hira 


Muhammad received his revelation in the cave of Hira. (Sahih al Bukhari 
hadith 1.3) In his book Sirat Rasiil Allah, Ibn Ishaq tells us exactly where the 
mountain of Hira is located: 

Now al-Khattab had so harassed Zayd that he forced him to withdraw to the 
upper part of Mecca, and he stopped in the mountain of Hira, facing the town. 
(Ishaq 148, page 102) 

If you look at the map on page 227 you will see that today people only call 
the cave Hira, and that it is located on Jebal Nour. Ibn Ishaq clearly calls Hira 
a mountain, located in the upper region of Mecca. Since Mecca is built on a 
flat surface, it is impossible to tell if the present cave is actually the cave where 
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Muhammad received his vision. The cave on Mount Nour is more or less a 
slab of rock that has fallen over, creating a hollow space underneath it about 4 


meters in length and 1.7 meters wide. 
"> “SS 


» 


The cave of 
Hira under 
some fallen 

slabs of 


rock. 





After receiving the revelation, Muhammad decided to climb the mountain 
above the cave to throw himself off. (Ibn Ishag 1150 page 106) Midway up 
Jebal Hira the angel confronted him again. Even though the messengers of 
Khadija were searching for him below (on the high ground of Mecca) they did 
not see him. While it is difficult to imagine this scenario being playing out in 
Mecca's geography, there are a number of caves in Petra facing the valley that 
fit this description. One of these is a cave that received considerable veneration 
and worship in ancient times. 


5. The Qur'an’s attention on northern Arabia 


As we have studied the geography of the Qur'an, including the people of 
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Ad, Thamud and Midian, we can see that these are all north Arabian civiliza- 
tions. The people of ’Ad (Edomites) and the people of Thamud (Nabataeans) 
all dwelt in northern Arabia in the Petra region. ‘The tribes that descended from 
Ishmael also all settled in northern Arabia. Since all of the geographical refer- 
ences are from northern Arabia, it is natural to conclude that the Qur'an was 
written to people who had a north Arabian perspective. In other words, when 
the prophet spoke to the Meccans about ’Ad, he simply had to point to the 
remains that they left behind. In much the same way, the people Muhammad 
was speaking to lived in the shadow of the great Thamudic monuments. These 
references were not incidental. 

In the minds of Muhammad’s audience, there had been three times in the 
past when Arabia was great. The first time was when it was united under the 
tribal confederacy led by Edom and was known as ’Ad. Muhammad speaks 
of ’Ad only when he addresses the people in the Holy City. The second time 
Arabia rose to prominence was when the tribes of Arabia united under the 
leadership of the Midianites who oppressed and raided the settled peoples 
to the north. Muhammad speaks of Midian when he addresses the people in 
Medina in the heartland of Midian. The third and most significant time the 
Arabian Peninsula united was under the leadership of the Thamudic people 
who established what we know today as the Nabataean empire. This empire 
controlled not only all of Arabia, but also lands all the way to Damascus in the 
north, and the entire Negev to the west. It was not by chance that Muhammad 
referred to these people. They were significant people in the minds of his lis- 
teners. This leads us to believe that Muhammad was addressing an audience in 


North Arabia, the homeland of Ishmael, Ad, Thamud, and Midian. 


6. The Holy City’s high and low side 
When the Prophet came to Mecca he entered from its higher side and left from 


its lower side. (Sahiv Al-Bukhari Hadith 2:647) ‘There are many mentions of 
this between 2:645 and 2:657. 

We (‘Aisha speaking) set out with the Prophet with the intention of perform- 
ing hajj only. The Prophet reached Mecca and performed tawaf of the Kaba and 
between Safa and Marwa and did not finish the Ihram, because he had the Hadi 
with him. His companions and his wives performed tawaf (of the Kaba and be- 
tween Safa and Marwa), and those who had no Hadi with them finished their 
Lhram. I got the menses and performed all the ceremonies of hajj. So, when the 
Night of Hasba (night of departure) came, I said, “O Allah’s Apostle! All your 
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companions are returning with hajj and “umra except me.” He asked me, “Didnt 
you perform tawaf of the Kaba (umra) when you reached Mecca?” I said, “No.” 
He said, “Go to Taniim with your brother ‘Abdur-Rahman, and assume Ihram for 
‘umra and I will wait for you at such and such a place.” So I went with ‘Abdur- 
Rahman to Tan’im and assumed Thram for ‘umra. Then Safiya bint Huyay got 
menses. The Prophet said, “ ‘Aqra Halga! You will detain us! Didnt you perform 
tawaf-al-ifada on the day of nahr (slaughtering)?” She said, “Yes, I did.” He said, 
“Then there is no harm, depart.” So I met the Prophet when he was ascending the 
heights towards Mecca and I was descending, or vice-versa. (Sahih Al-Bukhari 
Hadith 2:815) 

When considering the topography around Mecca, the phrase “ascending the 
heights towards Mecca” does not make sense. ‘This term however could apply 
to several places in the Petra region as there is clearly a higher and lower side 
to the city. 

During the year of the conquest (of Mecca), the Prophet entered Mecca through 
its upper part through Kada. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 5:586) 

That she said, “O Allah's Apostle! Your companions are returning with the re- 
ward of both hajj and “umra, while I am returning with (the reward of) hajj 
only.” He said to her, “Go, and let Abdur-Rahman (i.e. your brother) make you sit 
behind him (on the animal).” So, he ordered “Abdur-Rahman to let her perform 
‘umra from Al-Tanim. Then the Prophet waited for her at the higher region of 
Mecca till she returned. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 4:227) 

Allah’ apostle came to Mecca through its higher region on the day of the conquest 
(of Mecca) riding his she-camel on which Usima was riding behind him. (Sahih 
Al-Bukhari Hadith 4:231) 

Now al-Khattab had so harassed Zayd that he forced him to withdraw to the 
upper part of Mecca, and he stopped in the mountain of Hira, facing the town. 
(Ishag 148, pg 102) It is interesting to note that Mount Hira was located in the 
“upper part of Mecca.” However, today Mount Hira (Nour) is located behind 
Jebal Marwan and Khandima. 

Today people sometimes call the area around Mecca a valley, but in actu- 
ality it is a large open area, with low rocky mountains rising out of the sand. 
(See illustrations on page 263-4) It is my belief that the early description of 
Mecca and its mountains do not fit Mecca today, which is flat and surrounded 
by barren rocks rising from the desert floor. ‘The terms higher and lower part of 
the Holy City could easily be applied to Petra, which was split apart by a col- 
onnaded road in the middle. The higher part of the city was to the north and 
the lower part of the city to the south. In the north is a large mountain with an 
impressive cave filled with baetyls that could easily fit the description of Hira. 
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7. The Holy City could be entered and exited by a crack in the rock or a 


narrow mountain path. 


Allahs Apostle used to enter Mecca from the high thaniya and used to leave 
Mecca from the low thaniya. (Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 2:645) ‘The thaniya 
is a narrow mountain pass. The Prophet went on advancing till he reached the 
thaniya (t.e. a mountainous way) through which one would go to them (i.e. people 
of Quraish). (Sahih al-Bukhari Hadith 3:891) 


lbn ‘Umar used to spend the night at Dhi-Tuwa in between the two thaniyas 
and then he would enter Mecca through the thaniya which is at the higher region 
of Mecca, and whenever he came to Mecca for hajj or ‘umra, he never made his 
she-camel kneel down except near the gate of the Masjid (Sacred Mosque) and then 
he would enter (it) and go to the Black (stone) Corner and start from there circum- 
ambulating the Ka’ba seven times: hastening in the first three rounds (Ramal) and 
walking in the last 
four. On finish- 
ing, he would 
offer two Rakat )~ 
prayer and set \ : Me ; 
out to perform 
tawaf between 
Safa and Marwa 
before returning 
to his dwelling 
place. On return- 
ing (to Medina) 
from haj or 
‘umra, he used to 
make his camel 
kneel down at 
ALBatha which 
is at Dhba-al- 
Hulifa, the place 
where the Prophet 
used to make 





his camel kneel 


hih Al- | 
ann 7 (Sa a _, Right: The author admires the thaniya walls in Petra, now called the Sig. 
Bukhari Hadith Nore the water channel to the left of the path. The mountain here towers 
2:820) 400 feet above the thaniya floor. 


a 
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There are four ways into the Petra basin. Since Petra is in a valley, one 
could enter from either end of the valley. One end is considerably higher than 
the other, hence the higher and lower side of Petra. However, there are two 
thaniya entrances that could be used. One of these is the famous sig that tour- 
ists pass through to enter the city. The other is on the far side of the colon- 
naded street and leads into the maze of canyons that eventually empty out into 


Wadi Araba. (See the city map below) 


8. The Holy City had walls and a stream 


Ibn Ishaq records (Ishaq, 823,Pg 554) “...they surrounded him as he was at 
the side of one of the walls of Mecca...” There is no archeological evidence that 
the city of Mecca in Saudi Arabia ever had city walls. Yet here the Holy City 
is described as having walls. The city of Petra had two walls which crossed the 
valley protecting the high and low side of the city. 
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Above: The Petra valley showing walls and two thaniyas with a stream running across the valley from 
one thaniya to the other. The north side of the Colonnade Street is higher than the south side of the 
street. Between the thaniyas there is a stream bed. 


The hadiths tell us: When the Prophet performed the tawaf of the Kaba, he did 
Ramal during the first three rounds and in the last four rounds he used to walk, 
and while doing tawaf between Safa and Marwa, he used to run in the midst of 
the rain water passage. (Sahih Al Bukhari Hadith 2:685) 
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There is no natural water flow in 
Mecca today, but in Petra a stream 
ran directly from the mountain on 
one side of the valley to the moun- 
tain on the other, through the 
thaniyas. Could these mountains 
have been Safa and Marwa with a 
stream bed running between them? 





9. The Zumurrud 


Abi al-Husayn Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Ishaq al-Rawandi was born in Mar- 
warrudh Iraq, about the year 815 AD. As a young man he joined the Mutazila 
of Baghdad and gained prominence among them. Around the age of forty 
he became estranged from this group and formed close alliances with more 
traditional Muslims as well as non-Muslims such as Manichaeans, Jews and 
also Christians. He wrote against the Mutazila, and they reciprocated in kind. 
While most Muslim theologians described him as an outspoken and danger- 
ous heretic, some appear to present him in a neutral or even positive light. 
One of his more controversial books is known as Kitab al-Zumurrud in which 
he mentions the miracles of the prophets such as Abraham, Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad. The text of the Zumurrud has not survived to our times, but 
we can surmise his arguments from the writings of various later scholars who 
quoted him and argued against him. 

The Zumurrud contained arguments both for and against the existence of 
prophets. This is stated explicitly in the Majalis Muayyadiyya of the Isma’ili al- 
Muayyad f’l-Din al-Shirazi (1077 AD). The Majalis Muayyadiyya is the only 
source that contains relatively long citations of arguments against prophecy 
which are identified explicitly as belonging to the Zumurrud. (Kraus, 1994) 

While this is not a place to argue Muslim theology, it is important to no- 
tice that al-Rawandi argues that Muhammad’s night journey to Jerusalem was 
not a miracle because these two cities are close enough together so that a per- 
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son could go from one to the other and back in one night. (Stroumsa, 1994) 
Muslim scholars have rejected the authenticity of the Zumurrud because 
of statements like this. Since they believed he was obviously wrong on this 
point, all of the materials in the Zumurrud are considered wrong. However, 
if the original Holy City of Islam was located at Petra, this description would 
be absolutely correct. The distance from Petra to Jerusalem is only 100 miles. 
While it would be a strenuous trip on a horse, one could indeed travel from one 
to the other and back in one day. Thus al-Rawandi’s argument does support 
the idea that Islam’s Holy 
City was in Petra, not in 
Mecca in Saudi Arabia. 
Years later when the Mus- 
lims only remembered 
Mecca, al-Rawandi’s argu- 
ments seemed totally ab- 
surd. Everyone knew that 


@ Jerusalem Mecca was more than 760 


® Petra 


miles from Jerusalem, and 
that the passage crossed 
some of the most barren 
and challenging deserts in 
the world. 


Map: Jerusalem is much closer to 
Petra than present day Mecca. 





10. The Arabic language 


Dr. Robert Hoyland, who studied under Cook and Crone, contends that 
Arabic script developed from Nabataean Aramaic script (a northern Arabian 
phenomena). He argues for the existence of the Arabic language even if it was 
not written down in Arabic script. He gives an example of an inscription in 
Arabic that even predates the coming of the Nabataeans to Dedan. (Hoyland, 
2008, pg 51-69) This supports the idea that Islam rose in the north of Arabia. 


11. Petra missing in all early Islamic literature. 


As we have shown in Section IV, for centuries Petra was the center of the 
trade-route and the focus of the twice-yearly pilgrimage in Arabia. While the 
earthquakes of 363 AD and 551 AD damaged the city, life continued on there 


for several more decades. 
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Until recently, it was thought that Petra was largely destroyed by the earth- 
quake in 551 AD. However, since the discovery of the Petra scrolls, the exis- 
tence of Byzantine Petra has come to light. In 1993, Hamoudi al-Bedoul, a 
local Bedouin, discovered the first remains of carbonized papyrus scrolls while 
excavating at a Byzantine Church in Petra. The 152 “Petra Scrolls” represent 
the largest collection of ancient texts yet discovered in Jordan. They contain 
a variety of personal records including sermons, wills and contracts from the 
5th and 6th centuries. It would seem logical to believe that the scrolls were 
preserved by the 551 earthquake; however, the scrolls contain documents from 
528, and others from the reign of Tiberius Mauricius 582-602 AD, meaning 
that some are dated more than fifty years after the earthquake. None of the 
documents that have been deciphered refer to damages or lost property that 
could be attributed to an earthquake. In fact, according to leading papyrolo- 
gist Ludwig Koenen who is in charge of deciphering half of the Petra Scrolls, 
“indications create the overwhelming picture of Petra as a viable city with a 
functioning hinterland throughout the sixth century.” (Koenen 530) 

If this is the case, then why is there no mention of Petra in any of the early 
Islamic literature? There are records of people passing through the region and 
armies marching through this area, but Petra is never mentioned. At the very 
same time, non-Islamic literature mentions Petra, but never Mecca. There is 
no mention of Mecca in any literature until 740 AD when it first appears in 
the Continuatio hagas Arabica. (Crone-Cook 1977, page 22,171) 

If Petra is the 
first Islamic Holy 
City before the 
Black Stone was 
moved to Mecca, 
then would it not 
make sense that later 
writers would elimi- 
nate every mention 
of Petra? Is it possi- 
ble that the descrip- 
tions of Petra were 
transferred to Mecca 
in Arabia, and thus 
every mention of 
Petra was removed 


from Islamic litera- Above: A mosaic floor from a Byzantine church in Petra. 
ture? 
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12. Issues involving the Ka’ba 


The Ka’ba is the focal point of Islamic worship. It is a small cube shaped 
building in Mecca that is usually draped with a black ornate cloth. Around this 
cube is the mosque, known as Masjid al-haram. The Arabic root for masjad is 
sjd. This word mean to bow down or to prostrate. Thus, the noun of place for 
sjd is the place of bowing down or the place of prostration (masjad). (Wehr, 
page 463) The idea of haram, or forbidden is discussed in the next few pages. 

All Muslims face the Ka’ba during their prayer time, no matter where they 
are located in the world. Muslims are also required to perform a pilgrimage, 
(hajj) at least once in their lifetime. During the hajj, pilgrims are required in 
the rituals to walk around the Ka’ba several times in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion known as circumambulation or tawaf. Many non-Muslims are confused 





about the matter of the Ka’ba, as they con- 
sider the black ornate cloth-covered build- 
ing to be the stone itself, when the stone 
is actually quite small, around 12 inches 
in diameter. (al-Butanuni, page 12) The 
stone is housed in a silver container so that 
pilgrims can touch only one end of it. 


Right: A pilgrim beside the Black Stone 


housed in a round silver container. 


The Qur'an has several names that it uses when speaking of the Ka’ba. 
These include: The House, The Sacred House, The Ancient House, The City 
of Security, The Holy House, the Forbidden Masjid, and the Ka’ba. We will 
examine these terms below to get a better understanding of the actual place of 
worship in the original Holy City, how it came into existence, and what was 
meant by these terms in ancient times. 


The “House” (Bayt) 


The Qur'an refers to a House in various places. Most Muslims believe this 
is the Ka’ba in Mecca, but tying the /ouse to Mecca in a concrete fashion in 
ancient literature is difficult. 
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And when we made the 
house a resort for mankind and 
a sanctuary, (saying): Take as 
your place of worship the place 
where Abraham stood. And we tt 
imposed a duty upon Abraham 
and Ishmael, (saying): Purify my 
house for those who go around 
and those who meditate therein Jahe. mi 
and those who bow down and § C Fa 





prostrate themselves. And when % seis vase al ji 

Abraham prayed: My Lord! Make i a region of security ai bestow upon its 
people fruits, such of them as believe in Allah and the Last Day, He answered: As 
for him who disbelieveth, I shall leave him in contentment for a while, then I shall 
compel him to the doom of fire--a hapless journeys end! And when Abraham and 
Ishmael were raising the foundations of the house, (Abraham prayed): Our Lord! 
Accept from us (this duty). Lo! Thou, only thou, art the hearer, the knower. Stra 
2:125-127 (Pickthal) 

The first house appointed for men was that at Bakka full of blessing and of 
guidance for all kinds of beings: In it are signs manifest; (for example) the station of 
Abraham; whoever enters it attains security; pilgrimage thereto is a duty men owe 
to Allah those who can afford the journey; but if any deny faith Allah stands not in 
need of any of his creatures. Sara 3:96-97 (Yusuf Ali) 

Let them adore the lord of this house who provides them with food against 
hunger and with security against fear. Sara 106.3-4 

In Stra 11:73 Abraham and Lot are called “the people of the house.” Sara 
22 also emphasizes that Abraham was the founder of the house: 

Behold! We gave the site to Abraham of the house (saying): “Associate not 
anything (in worship) with me; and sanctify my house for those who compass it 
round or stand up or bow or prostrate themselves (therein in prayer). Sara 22:26 


(Yusuf Ali) 


The Ancient House 


The Qur'an also uses the term “Ancient House” in Siira 22:29 & 33: 

Then let them complete the rites prescribed for them perform their vows and 
circumambulate the ancient house .(29) 

In them ye have benefits for a term appointed: in the end their place of sacrifice 
is near the ancient house. (33) 
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The City of Security 


This term is used about the Holy City, placing it in Northern Arabia near 
Mount Sinai where figs and olives grow: 
By the fig and the olive, and the Mount of Sinai, this city of security, we have 
indeed created man in the best of molds. Sara 95:1-4 (Yusif Ali) 


The Sacred House 


The Qur'an also refers to this house as a ’sacred house.’ Abraham prays in 
Sara 14:37 (Yusif Ali): 

Oh our Lord! I have made some of my offspring to dwell in a valley without cul- 
tivation by thy sacred house; (forbidden house) (Baytak Muharam) in order oh our 
Lord that they may establish regular prayer: so fill the hearts of some among men 
with love towards them and feed them with fruits: so that they may give thanks. 

The sacred house was in a valley between two mountains known as Safa 
and Marwa. Sura 2:158 makes it plain: 

Behold! Safa and Marwa are among the symbols of Allah. So if those who visit 
the house in the season or at other times should compass them round it is no sin in 
them. And if anyone obeyeth his own impulse to good be sure that Allah is he who 
recogniseth and knoweth. (Yusuf Ali) 

O ye who believe! violate not the sanctity of the symbols of Allah nor of the sa- 
cred month nor of the animals brought for sacrifice nor the garlands that mark out 
such animals nor the people resorting to the sacred house seeking of the bounty and 
good pleasure of their Lord. But when ye are clear of the sacred precincts and of pil- 
grim garb ye may hunt and let not the hatred of some people in (once) shutting you 
out of the sacred mosque lead you to transgression (and hostility on your part). Help 
ye one another in righteousness and piety but help ye not one another in sin and 
rancor: fear Allah: for Allah is strict in punishment. (Yusif Ali) Note Stra 2:2 


The “Holy House” (Bayt al-Maqdas) is different from the Kaba 


If the term ’house’ refers to the Ka’ba, then it is interesting to note how 
the Qur'an and hadiths may also refer to Bayt Maqdis’ or the Holy House as 
being separate from the Ka’ba. 

Al Bukhari, writing 250 years after the Hijra, records a very interesting 
hadith where he says the original direction of prayer was towards the Bayt al 
Magdis (Holy House), and later it turned towards the Ka’ba. 

Allahs Apostle prayed facing Baitul-Maqdis for sixteen or seventeen months 
but he loved to face the Kaba (at Mecca) so Allah revealed: “Verily, We have seen 
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the turning of your face to the heaven!” (2.144) So the Prophet faced the Kaba and 
the fools amongst the people namely ‘the Jews said, “What has turned them from 
their gibla (Bait-ul-Magdis) which they formerly observed”” (Allah revealed): 
“Say: "To Allah belongs the east and the west. He guides whom he will to a straight 
path.” (2.142) A man prayed with the prophet (facing the Kaba) and went out. 
He saw some of the Ansar praying the ‘Asr prayer with their faces towards Bait- 
ul-Magqdis, he said, “I bear witness that I prayed with Allah’ apostle facing the 
Kaba.” So all the people turned their faces towards the Kaba. Bukhari 1.392 

In the hadith above, Muslims claim the "holy house" was Jerusalem, not 
the house mentioned in Stra 3.96 

Yahya related to me from Malik from Yahya ibn Said that Said ibn al-Mu- 
sayyab said, “The Messenger of Allah, may Allah bless him and grant him peace, 
prayed towards the holy house for sixteen months after arriving in Medina. Then 
the qibla was moved, two months before the battle of Badr. Al Mawatta 14:7 

The prophet prayed facing the holy house for sixteen or seventeen months but 
he wished that his qibla would be the Kaba. So he offered ‘Asr prayers and some 
people prayed with him. A man from among those who had prayed with him, went 
out and passed by some people offering prayer in another mosque, and they were in 
the state of bowing. He said, “I, (swearing by Allah,) testify that I have prayed with 
the prophet facing Mecca.” Hearing that, they turned their faces to the Kaba while 
they were still bowing. Some men had died before the gibla was changed towards 
the Kaba. They had been killed and we did not know what to say about them. So 
Allah revealed: “And Allah would never make your faith to be lost. Truly Allah is 
full of pity, most merciful towards mankind.” (Bukhari 6:13) 

Interestingly enough, the terms for Holy (magdis and mugqadas) only ap- 
pears in the Qur'an in the form of Holy Spirit, (Stra 2:87,253, Sara 5:110, 
Sara 16:102) the Holy Land (Sura 5:21) and finally God as Holy (Sara 59:23, 
Sura 62:1). All in all there are references to only three things that are holy. 

However, by the time of Bukhari, 250 years after the Hijra, the word holy 
appears many times in the hadiths. For example there are Holy Verses, Holy 
Battles, Holy Books, Holy Spirit, Holy Qur'an, Holy Day, Holy Land, Holy 
Military Expedition, Holy Fighting, Holy War, and Holy Months. 

From the above hadiths it appears that Muhammad first faced the holy 
house for prayer, and that later the gibla was changed towards the Ka’ba. The 
Qur'an never refers to the holy house nor the first gibla as being towards Je- 
rusalem. The idea of Jerusalem was only introduced by later writers. Muslim 
scholars believe that in the Qur'an Jerusalem is referred to as: The Farthest 


Mosque. 


ps Ps 
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Glory to (Allah) who did take his servant for journey by night from the Sacred 
Mosque to the Farthest Mosque whose precincts we did bless in order that we might 
show him some of our signs: for he is the one who heareth and seeth (all things). 
(Sata 17:1) 


Does the Ka’ba later replace the Holy House? 


To complicate matters further, the Qur'an seems to imply in Sura 5:97 


that God changed the Ka’ba into the Sacred House depending on how you 


pl pall Cad! da! AUT feo 

Allah made the Ka’ba the Sacred House as an asylum of security for men as 
also the sacred months the animals for offerings and the garlands that mark them: 
that ye may know that Allah hath knowledge of what is in the heavens and on 
earth and that Allah is well acquainted with all things. (Yasuf Ali) 


translate the Arabic phrase: 


The creation of the first holy house 


How did the first holy house come into existence? Perhaps we should call 
it the first Ka’ba? Surely it was unique among places of worship, for in the 
original holy house there were 360 idols. (Bukhari 3.658, 6.244) Several idols 
are mentioned by name, among them are Hubal, Isaf, Nailah, and the Black 
Stone. (Al Tabari VI, 1075 page 3-4, Ishaq 54, page 37) ‘The original Ka’ba 
must have been quite large. How much space would 360 idols take? If one 
idol took up a space of a minimum of two thirds of a meter in width, then the 
length of all of the walls of the Ka’ba would have been 240 meters. The current 
structure is only 10 x 12 meters providing only 44 meters in length. At this size 
each idol could not have averaged more than 12 centimeters wide. (4.8 inches) 
How could this be the original Ka’ba? The original building must have been a 
much larger structure. 

Some have claimed that there were other Ka’bas in Arabia. At present I am 
unaware of the existence of any other Kaba which housed multiple idols. As 
far as I know, the Ka’ba in the Islamic Holy City with its multiple gods was a 
unique structure in Arabia. 

Consider how the Ka’ba might have come into existence. Is it natural to 
place sacred objects of multiple religions together in one building? Imagine the 
uproar if someone wanted to place an idol in a church or mosque today! How 
about three hundred idols? But this is what we find in the original Ka’ba. There 
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were pictures from the church, along with idols of every kind. How could this 
have happened? 

I would like to suggest that this was the outcome of people struggling with 
the devastation after an earthquake. As people recovered their personal pos- 
sessions from the rubble and buried the dead, they would also have removed 
any holy relics they found. These could have been collected in the open plaza 
in the center of the city where they would be safe from falling objects in any 
further aftershocks. It would be a natural thing to place the idols and pictures 
around the outer walls of an open area where people could still gather for 
worship, each area being used by different people. I believe that this may have 
been the origin of the first Ka’ba. After some weeks people might have begun 
to walk around the courtyard pausing to pray in front of different holy objects. 
Eventually this would have become known as circumambulation, and this is 
still practiced by pilgrims today, except all of the idols with the exception of 
the Black Stone have been removed. 

While there are no recorded earthquakes in Mecca’s history, Petra has been 
rocked by earthquakes many times. As we have already mentioned, a signifi- 
cant earthquake took place in 551 AD, about 19 years before Muhammad 
was born. (See Appendix B) Thus the city was recovering from a devastating 
earthquake during Muhammad’s youth. 


The cleansing of the Kaba 


After the Muslim armies occupied the Islamic Holy City near the end of 
Muhammad's life, the prophet set about cleansing the Ka’ba of all of the idols 
that had been there. 

The Prophet entered Mecca and (at that time) there were three hundred and 
sixty idols around the Kaba. He started sini Si the idols with a stick he had 
in his hand and reciting: 5 

“Truth has come and false- 
hood has vanished.” Sahih 
al-Bukhari Hadith 3.658 

When Allahs apostle 
came to Mecca, he refused 
to enter the Kaba with idols 
in it. He ordered (idols to 
be taken out). So they were 
taken out. The people took 
out the pictures of Abra- 
ham and Ishmael holding 
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Azlams in their hands. Allah’ Apostle said, “May Allah curse these people. By 
Allah, both Abraham and Ishmael never did the game of chance with Azlams.” 
Then he entered the Ka’ba and said Takbir at its corners but did not offer the prayer 
in it. Sahih al-Bukhari Hadith 2.671 

“On the day of the conquest of Mecca the prophet entered the house and sent 
al-Fadl ibn al- ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd-al-Mutallab to get water from the well of Zemzem. 
He ordered to bring pieces of cloth and to imbue them with water and then he com- 
manded to wash off these pictures, as it was done. He stretched his arms, however, 
over the picture of Jesus, the son of Mary, and of his mother and said: "Wash off all 
except what is under my hands!’ But eventually he took away his hands away from 
Jesus, the son of Mary, and his mother.” (al-Azraqi page 111) 

Today, none of the pictures exist in the Ka’ba, and there is no indica- 
tion that they were ever there. Every year the kiswa (or cover) of the Ka’ba is 
replaced on the 10" of month Dhi al-Hijja (the Islamic calendar uses lunar 
months) during the hajj (pilgrimage). The old kiswa is removed, cut into piec- 
es and gifted to certain individuals, dignitaries and organizations as souvenirs 
or holy relics. When the cover is removed, the public has an opportunity to 
see the outside of the Kaba, and on some occasions have been able to catch a 
glimpse and even photograph the interior of the Ka’ba. ‘There is no evidence 
of pictures having ever been painted on the walls of the Ka’ba, neither outside 
nor inside. Nothing today remains of what the original Ka’ba was like. 


The origins of the Black Stone 


Grunebaum, in his book Classical Islam, (Grunebaum pg 24) says that the 
Ka’ba was a place of pilgrimage even in pre-Islamic times, and was probably 
the only sanctuary of its kind built of stone. He claimed he had sources which 
indicated that there were other Ka’ba structures in other parts of Arabia. He 
said a “red stone” was the deity of the south Arabian city of Ghaiman, and that 
there was a “white stone” in the Kaba of al-Abalat (near the city of Tabala, 
south of Mecca). He seems to equate the Ka’ba with an ordinary shrine. 

The physical properties of the Black Stone were described in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries by European travelers in Arabia who visited the Ka’ba in 
the guise of pilgrims. The Swiss traveler Johann Ludwig Burckhardt, who vis- 
ited Mecca around 1815 in the guise of a pilgrim, provided a detailed descrip- 
tion in his 1829 book Travels in Arabia. (Burckhardt, page 137): 

It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in diameter, with an undulating 
surface, composed of about a dozen smaller stones of different sizes and shapes, well 
joined together with a small quantity of cement, and perfectly well smoothed; it 
looks as if the whole had been broken into as many pieces by a violent blow, and 
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Right: During its history the black 
stone was broken into eight parts. 
Today pilgrims may touch or kiss 
the pieces, which are held together in 
mortar surrounded by a sliver casing. 





then united again. It is very difficult to determine accurately the quality of this 
stone which has been worn to its present surface by the millions of touches and kisses 
it has received. It appeared to me like a lava, containing several small extraneous 
particles of a whitish and of a yellow substance. Its colour is now a deep reddish 
brown approaching to black. It is surrounded on all sides by a border composed 
of a substance which I took to be a close cement of pitch and gravel of a similar, 
but not quite the same, brownish colour. This border serves to support its detached 
pieces; it is two or three inches in breadth, and rises a little above the surface of the 
stone. Both the border and the stone itself are encircled by a silver band, broader 
below than above, and on the two sides, with a considerable swelling below, as if 
a part of the stone were hidden under it. The lower part of the border is studded 
with silver nails. 

The Black Stone has also 
been described as an agate, a 
piece of natural glass or most 
popularly, as a stony meteorite. 
It is evidently a hard rock, hav- 
ing survived so much handling 
over the years. A significant 
clue to its nature is provided 
by an account of the stone’s re- 
covery in 951 AD after it had 
been stolen 21 years earlier; 
according to a chronicler, the 
rock was identified by its abil- 
ity to float in water. If this ac- 
count is accurate, it would rule 





out the Black Stone being an 
Above: A photo of the Kaba with the cover removed and 
repair work being carried out. 
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agate, basalt lava or stony meteorite, though it would be compatible with it 
being glass or pumice. 

It has been suggested that the Black Stone may be a glass fragment from 
the impact of a fragmented meteorite some 6,000 years ago at Wabar crater 
in the Rub’ al Khali Desert (Empty Quarter) some 1,000 km east of Mecca. 
The craters there are noted for their blocks of silica glass, fused by the heat of 
the impact and impregnated by beads of nickel-iron alloy from the meteorite 
(most of which was destroyed in the impact). Some of the glass blocks consist 
of shiny black glass with light colored interiors and gas-filled hollows, which 
allows them to float on water. However, recent dating of meteorite remains 
from the Wabar crater date the event at less than 260 years ago. (Prescott, 


page 109) Pat 





Rebellion in the Holy City 


In 683 AD (64 AH) 
"Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr declared 
himself caliph in the Holy City. 
This was in opposition to the 
Umayyad rulers in Damascus, 
who reacted strongly and sent an 
army against the Holy City. Al Above: Saudi Royal family visits the interior of the Kaba 
Tabari tells us: 

According to Muhammad ibn "Umar al-Wagidi - Ibrahim ibn Misa — 
LTkrimah ibn Khalid: Ibn al-Zubayr demolished the sanctuary until he had leveled 
it to the ground, and he dug out its foundation .... He placed the Black Corner- 
stone by it in an ark [tabut] in a strip of silk. (Al Tabari XX 537 page 123) 

The Syrians fought against Ibn al-Zubayr and his companions in Mecca 
(according to Hisham’s report from Awanah) for forty days. The Syrians had 
strenuously besieged Ibn al-Zubayr and his men and blockaded them. Then 
one day Ibn Zubayr shouted to the Syrians that he had heard that the caliph in 
Damascus had died. It seems that the armies were close enough to one another 
to shout to each other. (Al Tabari Vol. XX 430, page 2) 

This passage leads us to believe that the Syrians managed to blockade all 
of Mecca. This would have been a huge task, as Mecca lies open to the out- 
side desert on so many fronts. It is unclear how this blockade would have 
worked, especially if the two armies were within shouting distance from each 
other. Petra, on the other hand was a walled city within a canyon, with the 
walls stretching from one side of the canyon to the other. The two thaniyas, or 
mountain ways, were the only other two ways in or out of the city. 
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Later in section Al Tabari Vol. XX 431, page 3 Al Husayn ibn Numayr (of 
the Syrians) sent to Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr (of the Meccans) saying “Let us 
meet tonight in a/-Abtah to discuss what concerns us.” G.R. Hawting writing 
in footnote 9 tells us that this word means a Hollow, but Hans Wehr dictionary, 
pg 77 also gives the meaning as a level or basin shaped area. The term Abtah has 
been applied to several places in and around Mecca, especially its central part. 
In the present location of Mecca the application makes sense, since Mecca 
itself is set in a sort of hollow. However, people have had trouble knowing 
exactly where this o/low is, other than implying it is the entire central part of 
the town. Archeology of the area indicates that there were very few structures 
outside of the inner area. Therefore it is difficult to know where a/-Abtah (the 
hollow) would have been located. Petra on the other hand has several locations 
which could be described as a/-Abtah, especially the wide area of the siq. 


The return journey to Damascus 


The members of the Umayyad family said to them “Do not leave without tak- 
ing us with you to Syria.” So they did that and the army continued until it reached 
Syria. There Yazid ibn Muawiyah had willed that the oath of allegiance be given 
to his son Muawiyah ibn Yazid, .... According to Awanah, Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah 
designated his son Muawiyah ibn Yazid as Caliph, but the latter only survived 
forty days.” page 5, Al Tabari Vol XX. 

The problem with this passage is the time it would take taken to travel 
between Damsacus and Mecca. First, the message of the caliph’s death would 
need to have been taken from Damascus to Mecca, a trip of at least four- 
teen days using a fast messenger. However, there is no indication that a fast 
mounted messenger was sent, quickly changing horses at stations along the 
way. (The number fourteen is based on the most direct route from Damascus 
to Mecca, via Wadi Sirhan with stops at the regular watering points. One must 
remember that most of this route is blistering hot desert.) After the messenger 
would have arrived in Mecca there would have been several days of confusion 
as the message was whispered around. Not everyone would have heard the 
message immediately. Al Tabari gives us several pages of accounts of how the 
message slowly filtered into the Syrian camp. Then there was the meeting of 
the Syrian and Meccan leaders. Finally the Syrian leaders decided to return 
to Damascus and then everyone, especially the Umayyad families, decided to 
return to Syria with them. This return journey required taking large groups 
of people across several huge deserts. A slow moving army would have taken 
many days to cover the 860 miles or 1385 kilometers from Mecca in Saudi 
Arabia to Damascus. If the army could move 20 miles a day, it would still take 
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them 43 days to return to Damascus. Al Tabari notes that later historians say 
the new caliph lived three months, not forty days, but then he adds: “Umar 
told me on the authority of Ali ibn Muhammad: When Mu awiyah ibn Yazid had 
been designated caliph, gathered together the officials of his father and the oath of 
allegiance given to him in Damascus, he perished there after fourty days of his rule. 

He died when he was thirteen years and eighteen days old.” (The History of Al 

Tabari, Volume XX, page 5, section 432) It seems obvious that Al Tabari was 

arguing against the later writers who stretched the forty days to three months 

to provide enough time for the army to return from Mecca in Arabia, whereas 

40 days would have been sufficient if the Holy City was Petra. 


The destruction of the Ka’ba 
As we noted earlier the Ka’ba was destroyed by ’Abdallah ibn-Zubayr. Ev- 


erything was destroyed and even the foundations were removed. This account 
is paralleled with the account of the battle of year 73 AH (692 AD) when the 
Syrians returned and conquered the Holy City. 

Al Tabari XXI 844 page 224 and forward records some of the events: 

The war between Ibn al Zubayr and al-Hajjaj took place for six months and 
seventeen nights in the hollow of Mecca. Here the word batn or stomach is used 
to describe the hollow. This term would justifiably mean the center of the city 
or the center of the canyon. (page 224) 

According to al-Harith [ibn Muhammad] — Muhammad ibn Sad — 
Muhammad ibn “Umar [al-Wagidi] — Ishaq ibn Yahya — Yusuf ibn Mahak, who 
said: I saw the manjanigq (trebuchet) with which [stones] were being hurled. The 
sky was thundering and lightening and the sound of thunder and lightning rose 
above that of the stones, so that it masked it. (page 225) (For a photo of trebu- 
chet stones see page 332) 

The Ka’ba was so damaged that it looked “like the torn bosoms of mourn- 
ing women.” (Gibb, Ka’ba, Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, pg 193) Later ’Abd 
Allah took refuge beside the sanctuary and this began another battle which 
completed the destruction of the Ka’ba. 


Rebuilding of the Kaba 


According to Ishag ibn Abi Israeil — ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn Khalid ibn Rustam 
al-Sanani Abii Muhammad: Ziyad ibn Jiyal told me he was in Mecca on the day 
when Ibn al-Zubayr was overcome and heard him say, “My mother Asma bint Abi 
Bakr told me that the Messenger of God said to ‘A'isha: “If it were not that your 
people had only recently been in a state of unbelief, I would restore the Kaba on 
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the foundations of Abraham and I would add to the Kaba part of the Hijr (stone). 
Ibn al-Zubayr gave the order for it and it was excavated, and they found rocks 
as big as a camel. They moved a boulder of them and a bright light flashed out. 
They re-established it on its foundation and Ibn al Zubayr rebuilt it, giving it two 
doors, from one of which it was entered and from the other vacated. (Al Tabari 
XX, 592, page 176) See also Azraqi, Akhbar Makkah, 143, and’ Abd al-Razzaq 
Musannaf V. 9157 

‘This passage does not tell us where the new Ka’ba was constructed. Was it 
in Petra or in a new safer location in far away Mecca? 


How could it happen? 


If the changing of the qibla is dated from archeology rather than Islamic 
literature, it appears that the moving of the gibla took place between 64 AH 
(the first destruction of the sanctuary in the Holy City) and 94 AH (the great 
earthquake). During these years a number of important events took place 
which seem to fit the Petra location rather than Mecca. Here is my proposal of 
what may have happened. 


1. Before 64 AH all mosques faced the Holy City in Petra. 

2. In 64 AH Ibn Zubayr destroyed the first Ka’ba and placed the stone on 
silk on a temporary stand. (Al Tabari XX 537 page 123) 

3. Al Tabari tells us that the next year Ibn Zubayr claimed he discovered 
the foundation stones that Abraham laid. It would seem that this was at 
Mecca in Saudi Arabia, not Petra. He may have chosen a place in Arabia 
to distance himself from the Umayyad powers in Damascus and built a 
new Ka’ba sanctuary there. 

4. In 68 AH there were four groups at the pilgrimage, each under different 
banners because of four factions fighting in the civil war. 

5. In 69 AH there was a revolt in Damascus itself, further diverting attention 
from the problems in the Holy City. 

6. In 70 AH Ibn Zubayr purchased large numbers of horses, camels and bag- 
gage, leading us to assume that some of his people escaped to Mecca where 
they placed the stone in the new Kaba sanctuary. 

7. In 71 AH there were further rebellions in parts of Arabia. Kafa rebelled 
and joined Ibn Zubayr in promoting the new gibla. “The people who turn 
to the same qibla as us.” (Tabari 21: 107, 112) 

8. In 73-74 AH the Syrian armies surrounded the Holy City of Petra and 
destroyed the sanctuary using a trebuchet. (Tabari 19: 22-224) It would 
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seem strange that they would bombard the Ka’ba if it contained the Black 
Stone. However, if the Black Stone was not there, they may have felt free- 
dom to use a trebuchet which they knew would destroy the Kaba build- 
ing. Apparently the Black Stone was not damaged during this time, which 
would indicate it was moved to safety in Mecca. 

9. It seems as though pilgrims now began to visit both sites. This was per- 
haps instigated by Ibn Zubayr, and allowed by the Umayyads who never 
wanted the Holy City to revolt again. 

10. Around 82 AH the Umayyad buildings in Amman were built facing Mec- 
ca. This is the earliest record of the new qibla being used in architecture. 

11. There are no recorded pilgrimages between 83 and 87 AH. 

12. Around this time mosques started hanging a sign on the wall to indicate 
the new qibla direction. During this period the gibla wall was changed in 
the mosque in Medina, under the authority of ’Abd al-Malik who said it 
must be changed even if people argue against it. (Tabari 23, pg 141) 

13. In 89 AH the mihrab niche was instituted in new mosques to denote the 
new direction of prayer. 

14. In 94 AH an earthquake destroyed much of the Holy City (Petra) and the 
city was abandoned. Mecca in Arabia became the focal point of worship, 
deemed approved by God, due to the divine action seen in the earthquake. 

15. New mosques in Umayyad Spain now pointed their gibla in a line parallel 
to a line drawn between Petra and Mecca. 

16. In 122 AH the Continuatio Byzantia Arabica mentioned Mecca. (The first 
instance of the name Mecca appearing in ancient literature.) 

17. In 128 AH another earthquake destroyed buildings in Syria and Jordan. 
All hope of returning the Black Stone to the Holy City was lost. 

18. In 132 the Abbasids began to rule from Iraq. Since Kufa had adopted 
the Mecca qibla very early on, all mosques after this time faced Mecca in 
Saudi Arabia and all Qur'ans written in the Kific script contain verses in 
stra 2 referring to the change of the qibla. 


13. Reference to the changing of the qibla is absent in many early Qur'ans. 


In 1972, workers renovating a wall in the top floor of the Great Mosque 
of San’a in Yemen came across large quantities of old manuscripts and parch- 
ments. They didn’t realize what they had found, and so they stuffed them into 
twenty potato sacks and left them on a staircase of one of the mosque’s mina- 
rets. (Dreibholz, 1999) 

The president of the Yemeni Antiquities Authority realized the potential 
importance of the find, and sought international assistance in examining and 
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preserving the fragments. In 1979 a visiting German scholar became interest- 
ed, and then persuaded the West German government to organize and fund a 
restoration project. They discovered that the parchment pages date back to the 
seventh and eighth centuries AD. Dr. Gerd-R Puin at the University of Saar- 
land is currently researching these Qur'ans. Carbon-14 tests date some of the 
parchments to 645-690 AD. Their real age may be somewhat different since 
C-14 estimates the year of the death of an organism, and the process from that 
to the final writing on the parchment involves an unknown amount of time. 
Calligraphic dating has pointed to 710-715 AD. 

The discovery of the Yemeni Qur'ans brought the interest in old Qur'ans 
to the forefront. The only other major study of old Qur'ans was done before 
WWII. A survey of old Qur'ans around the world had been done, and photos 
of them were being studied by Anton Spitaler in Germany who was compiling 
a study of the development of the Qur'an. During WWII the British air force 
bombed the Bavarian Academy of Science. According to Spitaler, the 450 rolls 
of film were destroyed. The cache of photos however, survived, but the proj- 
ect was buried for 60 years. After Spitaler’s death in 2003 the photos were 
rediscovered, but with the attitude of the Islamic world, such a project was 
deemed out of the question. It was not until 2008 that studies of the photo 
archive slowly got underway by Prof. Dr. Angelike Neuwirth at the University 
of Berlin. 

Then in 2010 another startling discovery occurred. During a heavy rainfall 
in San’a, the Great Mosque was damaged. When restoration workers removed 
an old plaster wall they discovered even more ancient manuscripts as well as 
other objects. The Yemen government currently has this material, and scholars 
are again showing great interest, although nothing has been published to date. 

What is interesting is that the early (non-Kifa) Qur'ans do not contain 
Sura 2 which speaks of the changing of the qibla. A list of early Qur'ans can 
be found in Appendix C. If the qibla did not change until 70 years after the 
Hijra, then it comes as no surprise that the very early Qur'ans did not include 
these references. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


The previous chapter examined literary evidence that supports a northern 
location for the Holy City of Islam, rather than the present position in Saudi 
Arabia. In this chapter we will continue by looking at various types of histori- 
cal evidence that seems to support the northern position. 


1. The sacred area was marked out by large stones 


We read in Sirat Rasul Allah by Ibn Ishaq, (Guillaume, 2006, pg 540) 
about killings and revenge killings between the Khaza’a and the Hadrami 
tribes. The sons of a prominent sheik were attacked beside Mount ’Arafa at the 
boundary stones of the sacred area. 

This is a very interesting statement, as it shows to us two things. First, 
the sacred area was quite large, extending all the way to ’Arafat mountain. In 
today's Mecca the distance between the Ka’ba and the base of Mount ’Arafat 
is around 18 kilometers. Second, it speaks of boundary stones that mark the 
sacred area. In the minds of many readers, this might mean small stones laid 
out to show the boundary. Small stones however, could be moved, and they 
would be lost or buried in the desert plains that surround Mecca and Mina. 
Much larger stones would have been more appropriate, but alas, there are no 
large boundary stones around Mecca to show travelers where the sacred pre- 
cinct began and ended. 

All around the city of Petra, however, there are large stone blocks carved 
out of the mountain. Each stone is about 20 feet tall. The stone shown on the 
next page is one of several that tourists pass as they enter Petra via the siq path. 
All together there are about 25 of these giant square blocks surrounding the 
greater city area. (Browning, 1994, page 110) Is it possible that these stones 
mark out the sacred precinct of the Holy City? 
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2. Dushara worshiped at Mecca 


Ibn Ishaq records the story of Al-Tufayl bin ’Amr of Mecca accepting 
Islam. (Guillaume, 2006, 176) When he returned home to Mecca, his wife 
also decided to accept Islam. Al-Tufayl then tells his wife to go to the hima (te- 
monos) of Dhi-al-Shara (the Nabataean god Dushara) and cleanse herself from 
it. Now Dhi al-Shara was an image belonging to Daus and the hima was the area 
which they had made sacred to him; in it was a trickle of water from a rivulet from 
the mountains. She asked, “Have you any fear from Dhi-al-Shara on my account” 
He replied “no” so she went and washed and returned and learned about Islam. 

What is interesting about this passage is that as far as we know Dush- 
ara was only worshiped by the Edomites and 
Nabataeans, and the main center of Dushara 
worship was in Petra. The god Dushara was 
the god of the Edomite mountains. So when 
Al-Tufayl bin ’Amr who lived in the Holy 
City tells his wife to go to the sacred area of 
Dushara, it would have meant that he sent her 
on a thousand kilometer trip. But if Petra was 
the Holy City, then she would have only gone 
down to the temple of Dushara. 


Left: Some archeologists have wondered if this bust in Petra 
is an image of Dushara. 
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3. Games of chance 


In the hadiths it is recorded that games of chance and the use of azlams 
were common in the original Holy City. Azlams refer to any method of ob- 
taining a result by chance. In some instances they were arrows, sometimes they 
were dice, or they could simply be sticks thrown down as used by Bedouin 
today. In the account where Muhammad removed the idols from the Holy 
Sanctuary, Bukhari records the following: 

When Allah’ Apostle came to Mecca, he refused to enter the Kaba with idols 
in it. He ordered (idols to be taken out). So they were taken out. The people took 
out the pictures of Abraham and Ishmael holding azlams in their hands. Allah's 
Apostle said, “May Allah curse these people. By Allah, both Abraham and Ish- 
mael never did the game of chance with azlams.” Then he entered the Kaba and 
said Takbir at its corners but did not offer the prayer in it. Sahih al-Bukhari 
Hadith 2.671 

As far as I know there are no records of games of chance recorded as being 
used in or around the modern city of Mecca. However, in Petra there are many 
ancient game boards carved in the rocks all around the city. 

At the Second Conference on Nabataean Studies held in Petra, Jordan, 
October 2002, Dr. Bilal Khrisat and Talal “Akasheh presented a paper called 
Gaming Boards from the Nabataean Capital City of Petra: Documentation and 
Study, It was at this conference that I first took interest in these ancient gaming 
boards, and soon afterwards a group of us catalogued our own findings at the 


Nabataea.net website: http://nabataea.net/games1.html 


, Left: The remains of a 
- game board in Petra, 
one of dozens of games 
2 of chance found around 
yan. the city, 
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Regarding azlams, these were often “arrows that the Arabs used, and dice 

that the Persians and Romans used in gambling.” (Zhe Meaning and Expla- 

nation of the Glorious Quran, Volume 2, Muhammad Saed ’Abdul-Rahman, 
MSA Publication Ltd., 2007 page 362) (Also see Stra 5:90-92) 


4, Cartographic evidence 


The science of mapmaking goes far back into history, farther back than 
the time of Muhammad. Thus, by 550 AD maps of the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean Sea had become more and more useful. To the modern reader 
however, some of these maps are hard to make out. First, many maps were 
not oriented with the top of the map being north. Many early Christian maps 
were oriented towards the east, where Christ would return. Thus the English 
word ‘orientation came from ’eastern oriented’ maps, or ‘towards the orient.” 
(Wilford, 1982, page 9) The Nuzi map from the age of Sargon of Akkad (2300 
BC) in northern Iraq uses the north, south, east and west winds as coordinates, 
with east at the top and north on the left. 


Ptolemy’s map 


As mentioned earlier on page 224, Ptolemy’s description of Arabia contains no 
reference to Mecca. It is as if it never existed. Indeed, in his day, it probably 
didn’t exit. If you examine the map below, Mecca does not exist, but Arabia 
Petraea is clearly written across the top of Arabia. 
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The Madaba map 


Another early map (see the nabataea.net website for photos and descrip- 
tions of many of the early maps of Arabia) is the famous Madaba map found 
under the floor of the early Byzantine church of Saint George in the city of 
Madaba, Jordan. Only 25 square meters of the original map are preserved. 
The map contains a total of 156 locations or memoirs, and is comparable with 
the well known treatise on biblical places written in Greek about 395 AD by 
Eusebius of Caesarea, and translated into Latin by Jerome around 490 AD. 
The map is dated between 542 and 570 AD (by dating the buildings depicted 
in Jerusalem). Under Umayyad ruler Yazid II, Muslim zealots removed many 
of the pictures in the church and damaged the map. The church was aban- 
doned in 746 AD (128 AH) when an earthquake brought down the building, 
preserving the remains of the map under rubble. The map was rediscovered in 
1894 during the construction of a new church on the site. The preservation of 
this map under rubble since 128 AH provides us with a clue about which parts 
of the map the zealots destroyed. The map faces east, so imagine you are in the 
middle of the Mediterranean Sea looking east as in the satellite photo below. 

On the next page you can see the remains of the Madaba map. Notice 
that Lot’s cave in Zoar is present and the mountains up to Kerak are present, 
but Petra which would have been right above this is demolished. Damascus 
is removed, which would have been on the far left. The Negev, homeland to 
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the Nabataeans, is also erased. Was this just random vandalism or were the 
Muslims offended or trying to obliterate something when they removed parts 
of the map? 

Yazid I] made an edict against images (Hoyland, page 414 footnote 88 
and page 596, footnote 14) around 740 AD, during the time of confusion 
when mosques pointed to both Petra and Mecca. It may be that angry Mus- 
lims entered churches and demanded the ancient mosaics be either covered 
over or removed. Many churches chose to overlay their floors with new pat- 
terned mosaics rather than destroy the beautiful images of people and animals. 
This action preserved the original floors of many churches for us today. Some 
of these floor mosaics are on display in the ancient town of Madaba. However, 
it appears that the Madaba map was destined for destruction, particularly the 
area that showed the location of Petra. 


5. Abraham and the Kaba 


According to Islamic teaching, the foundation stones of the Ka’ba were 
said to have been laid by Abraham and Ishmael. (al-Bagarah 2:127) However, 
non-Islamic history has no record of either Abraham or Ishmael ever having 
journeyed into Arabia. 

Guillaume points out the difficulties with Abraham and Ishmael, “.. there 
is no historical evidence for the assertion that Abraham or Ishmael was ever in 
Mecca, and if there had been such a tradition it would have to be explained how all 
memory of the Old Semitic name Ishmael (which was not in its true Arabian form 
in Arabian inscriptions and written correctly with an initial consonant Y) came 
to be lost. The form in the Quran is taken either from Greek or Syriac sources.” 
(Alfred Guillaume, Js/am, Penguin Books Inc., Baltimore, 1956, pages 61-62) 

‘The proposal of Petra as the original Holy City of Islam changes the claims 
about Abraham. The Bible clearly places Abraham and Ishmael on the moun- 
tains above the Dead Sea. Traditionally Sodom and Gomorrah were situated at 
the south end of the Dead Sea. If Abraham grazed his sheep on the mountains, 
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he could easily have been on both the east and west banks of Wadi ’Araba. 
After Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed by fire, Lot and his daughters fled 
to Zoar on the east bank. Today there is a monastery in Zoar to commemorate 
the spot and cave where Lot fled to. When considering the claim that Abra- 
ham and Lot laid the foundation stones of the original house in the Holy City, 
Petra seems a much better fit than Mecca in Arabia. 

The Bible tells us in Genesis 21 that Abraham pitched his tent in the vicin- 
ity of Gerar, and it was from near this location that Hagar was sent away. The 
Qur'an identifies this area with the Ka’ba, saying that Hagar stopped near the 
Ka’ba and that she refreshed herself from the well of Zamzam. 

In this section we want to examine the evidence to see if any historical ties 
can be made between Gerar, Beersheba and the Petra Mountains. 

On the Madaba map, Gerar is located south of Beersheba, making it 100 
kilometers northeast of Petra. However, historians are not absolutely certain 
as to the location of Gerar. Some : 
suggest that the Septuagint read- 
ing of “Gerar” is Mount Gedor. 
(I Chronicles 4:39)(Columbia 
Encyclopedia) This passage de- 
scribes the expansion of the tribe 
of Simeon out of their tradition- 
al lands into the rich pastures of 
the land of Gerar. 

It is interesting to notice 
that Gerar is also attached to 
Mount Sier. 

“\.. and they went to the out- 
skirts of Gedor (Gerar) to the east 
of the valley in search of pasture for 
their flocks. They found rich, good 
pasture, and the land was spacious, 
peaceful and quiet. Some Hamites 
had lived there formerly. ... And 
five hundred of these Simeonites, 
led by Pelatiah, Neariah, Rephaiah and Uzziel, the sons of Ishi, invaded the hill 
country of Seir. They killed the remaining Amalekites who had escaped, and they 
have lived there to this day. (1 Chronicles 4:39-43) 


The only way to understand this is to locate Gerar quite south and east 
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of Beersheba. From there, five hundred men crossed the ’Araba and invaded 
Mount Seir (or the Petra mountains) and then settled there. 

The only other mention of Gerar in the Old Testament is in IT Chronicles 
14:13-14. Zerah the Ethiopian who was defeated near Mareshah is pursued by 
Asa as far as Gerar. 

Gerar is usually identified as Tell Abi Haseireh (Tell Haror), about 12 
miles (20 km) west of Beersheba. Excavations have uncovered remains from 
the Chalcolithic period, Bronze and Iron Ages and the Persian period, but 
nothing has surfaced that ties the tell with Gerar. There are, however, some 
strong links that can be made between identifying the ancient Kadish Barnea 
and nearby Gerar with Mount Seir itself. 

Since 1905 modern ’Ain el-Qudeirat in Wadi el-’Ain in northern Sinai 
has been widely accepted as the location of the biblical Kadesh Barnea. Several 
Iron Age fortresses have been excavated there. The oldest, a small elliptical 
structure, dates to the tenth century BC, but was evidently abandoned for 
some time after the first fort’s destruction. A second fort constructed during 
the eighth century BC (probably during the reign of Uzziah) was destroyed 
during the seventh century BC, most likely during Manasseh’s reign. Signifi- 
cantly, two ostraca engraved in Hebrew have been recovered there, suggesting 
the Israelites did indeed occupy this site. ( “Kadesh Barnea” page 214 in the 
NIV Archaeological Study Bible, Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2005) 

However, if we set aside modern ideas and listen to what is written in the 
second book of Moses (Numbers 20) we gain a better understanding of exactly 
where Kadesh Barnea is: 

v I In the first month the whole Israelite community arrived at the Desert of 

Zin, and they stayed at Kadesh. There Miriam died and was buried. 

v 11 Then Moses raised his arm and struck the rock twice with his staff. Water 

gushed out, and the community and their livestock drank. ... 

v 14 Moses sent messengers from Kadesh to the king of Edom, saying: “This is 
what your brother Israel says: You know about all the hardships that have come 
upon us. v 15 Our forefathers went down into Egypt, and we lived there many 
years. The Egyptians mistreated us and our fathers, v 16 but when we cried out 
to the LORD, he heard our cry and sent an angel and brought us out of Egypt. 
“Now we are here at Kadesh, a town on the edge of your territory. v 17 Please 
let us pass through your country. We will not go through any field or vineyard, or 
drink water from any well. We will travel along the kings highway and not turn 
to the right or to the left until we have passed through your territory.” v 18 But 
Edom answered: “You may not pass through here; .... 

v 21 Since Edom refused to let them go through their territory, Israel turned 
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away from them. v 22 The whole Israelite community set out from Kadesh and 
came to Mount Hor. v 23 At Mount Hor, near the border of Edom, the LORD 
said to Moses and Aaron, v 24 ‘Aaron will be gathered to his people. He will 
not enter the land I give the Israelites, because both of you rebelled against my 
command at the waters of Meribat. v 25 Get Aaron and his son Eleazar and 
take them up Mount Hor. v 26 Remove Aarons garments and put them on his 
son Eleazar, for Aaron will be gathered to his people; he will die there.” v 27 
Moses did as the LORD commanded: They went up Mount Hor in the sight of 
the whole community. v 28 Moses removed Aarons garments and put them on 
his son Eleazar. And Aaron died there on top of the mountain. Then Moses and 
Eleazar came down from the mountain, v 29 and when the whole community 
learned that Aaron had died, the entire house of Israel mourned for him thirty 
days. (Numbers 20:1, NIV) 

From this account we learn several things. First, the Children of Israel are 
at the south end of the Land of Edom, for the King’s Highway runs north and 
south through Edom and Moab. They are in the wilderness at the south end, 
known as the wilderness of Zin. They are in a location in the wilderness of Zin 
known as Kadesh. They ask if they can go north along the King’s Highway 
through Edom and Moab. They are refused, so they travel toward the ’Araba 
valley until they arrive at the foot of Mount Hor. Aaron dies on this mountain. 

If one visits what is known today as Mount Hor you can find a long estab- 
lished monument to Aaron’s tomb on the top of this mountain. 

If we use this passage to identify Kadesh as SOUTH of Edom, then we 
can read the passages in Genesis in a much different light. 

Genesis 20:1 (NIV) tells us that “Abraham moved on from there into the 
region of the Negev and lived between Kadesh and Shur. For a while he stayed in 
Gerar.” This is the setting for the Sarah and Hagar confrontation. This places 
us a mere 38 kilometers from Petra where, we are suggesting, the original Is- 
lamic Holy City was located. If this is the case, we can well believe the story in 
the Qur'an that Abraham took Hagar away from his encampment to the well 
of Zamzam. (Sura 2:125-127, Stra 3:95-96, Al Bukhairi 4.583) 

There is a spring of water near this location that has a long tradition of 
being the place where Moses struck the rock. Eusebius also wrote in 325 AD 
about “Mount Hor, or the mountain on which Aaron died near the city of 
Petra.” (Freeman-Grenville, Chapman, Taylor, 2003) 

Genesis 20:5 describes Kadesh as a place with “no grain or figs, grapevines 
or pomegranates. And there is no water to drink!” (NIV) This adequately de- 
scribes the land south of the Edomite ridge. I lived along this ridge for three 


years, and explored this region in great detail. The land we are describing is 
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commonly known as the region of Wadi Rum. There is no water there today, 
sO one must assume that the miraculous water that was provided by Moses 
dried up after the Children of Israel moved on. 

In summary, this section demonstrates that it is reasonable to associate 


Abraham and Hagar with the Ka’ba, provided that the Ka’ba was located 


somewhere in the Petra Mountains. 





Above: The land south of the Edomite territory, seen from the most southerly line of Edomite fortresses. 
This photo was taken at Ras al Naqab, Jordan. 


6. Battle for Medina (The Battle of the Trench) 


In year 5 AH, the Quraysh tribe assembled several tribes to attack the new 
Muslim sect in Medina. (Al Tabari VIII 1464 page 7) Muhammad heard they 
were coming, so he laid out a trench to protect Medina. (page 8) 

It is noteworthy that whenever the Quraysh tribe attacked Medina it was 
always from the north. This is very peculiar because Mecca where the Quraysh 
lived is south of Medina. However, as the map on the next page illustrates, the 
battles were always on the north side of Medina. 

‘The two armies faced each other for twenty two days and nights. It seems 
strange that the Quraysh wouldn't also have attacked from the south if they 
were marching up from Mecca, which was in the south. However, the record 
says that they approached Medina coming from the Holy City from the north. 


7. Battle with the Banu Lihyan 


The following year in 6 AH the Muslims marched out of Medina to attack 
the Banu Lihyan. The Lihyanites had traditionally occupied an area quite far 
north of Medina, up to and including the areas south of Petra in what is today 
Wadi Rum. Lihyanite inscriptions can be found all through this part of the 
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desert, but never south of Medina. Al Tabari records the journey and battle on 
page 42-43 Vol. VIII. He notes how the armies marched north out of Medina, 
and traveled past Makhid to the region of al Batra. Then they took the left road 
and went to the Holy City (Mecca in the text) where the Benu Lihyan lived. 
These people had been alerted and were fortified in secure positions on the 
mountain tops, so Muhammad’s plans were thwarted. This paragraph would 
make perfect sense if they were attacking Petra, but Al Tabari claims they were 
attacking Mecca. He writes in 1501 “To take the enemy by surprise he pre- 
tended to be taking out for the north.” With this insertion, Al Tabari tries to 
make sense of the geography that otherwise didn’t make sense to him, since by 
his day Mecca was considered south of Medina. 

However, for those who believe that Petra was the Holy City, the para- 
graph makes perfect sense without the insertion. They went north from Medi- 
na into the region south of Maan and east of Ras al Naqab to the area known 
to the Bedouin as Al Batra even to this day, and then veered left to Petra. The 
Benu Lihyan had fortified themselves in the mountains, so the Muslims re- 
turned home. 


a15 
8. The back way into the Holy City 


The descriptions of the Mecca district are puzzling. (Al Tabari VII, 1531, 
page 71) When approaching Mina: he met Ikrimah in a canyon and routed him 
so that he drove Ikrimah back into the walled gardens of Mecca.... 

‘There are numerous references to the Holy City being surrounded by can- 
yons and rough terrain. This is not true of the Mecca region today, which can 
be approached from various different angles. 

Page 72: The prophet then asks: Who is a man who will lead us forth on a 
way other than the one on which they are?” According to Ibn Humayd — Salamah- 
Ibn Ishag-'Abdallah ibn Abi Bakr: A man from Aslam said “T will, Messenger 
of God.” He took them on a rough and rugged path among canyons. When they 
emerged from it, it was exhausting for the Muslims — they reached level ground at 
the end of the valley, the Messenger of God said to the people:...” 

It is interesting to note that Muhammad who was born and raised in the 
Holy City, and who roamed the mountains in his youth needed a guide. His- 
torians have not been able to trace this route into Mecca as the description of 
mazes of canyons does not fit any landscape around Mecca. 

Page 73: Turn right amid the salt-bushes on a path that will bring [the army] 
out over al-Murar Pass to the descent of al-Hudaybiyah below Mecca. 

The Murar Pass with a descent of al-Hudaybiyah has never been identified 
and historians are unsure what is meant by “below Mecca.” 

The Messenger of God set out, but when he entered al-Murar Pass, his camel 
kneeled down.... 

The Thaniyyat al-Murar (Bitter 
Bush Pass) has also never been identi- 
fied in Mecca, although Yaqat (Mu’jam 
al-buldan, VIII, 3) mentions it. 

If this section was applied to Petra, 
then the army approached from the 
south. There is a mountain pass that 
goes through a maze of canyons south 
of Petra. It is unused today except by 
the local Bedouin. In 2002, a group of 
adventurous enthusiasts traveled this 
route into Petra. The undertaking was 
difficult, but it proved that it was pos- 
sible to travel through the maze of can- [Be 
yons into the very south end of the city, B=. 





Right: Is this Thaniyyat al-Murar? 
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just as al Tabari describes the armies coming into the Holy City. The photos 
above are from this expedition. 


9. Al-Hajjaj and Khaybar 


In 7 AH_ the Muslim armies from Medina marched north again. Their 
first target was Khaybar, a city 150 kilometers north of Medina that had often 
opposed the Muslims. After the Muslim army defeated Khaybar, Hajjaj de- 
cided to go on to the Holy City because he had a wife, son and property there. 
Al Tabari describes his arrival in the Holy City. (Tabari Vol. VHI pg 126) 

I departed and arrived in the Holy City (Mecca). On the mountain trail at al- 
Bayda I met some men from Quraysh who were eager to hear news and were asking 
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about what happened to the Messenger of God. They had heard that he had gone to 
Khaybar and knew that it was the leading town in the Hijaz in fertility, defenses 
and men, so they were seeking news. 

There are two striking things about this paragraph. First, Hajjaj arrived on 
the mountain trail by al-Bayda. We have already seen that al-Bayda is a town 
around so that it wouldn't appear he was coming directly from Khaybar, for 
the Quraysh were at war with the prophet. There is no al-Bayda near Mecca, 
so Yaqiit, writing 600 years AH (Mujam al-Buldan, II, 335) tells us that Al- 
Bayda is another name for Tan’im which would have been outside the sacred 
territory encircling Mecca. He gives no sources for his conclusion. 

The second striking thing about this paragraph is that the Quraysh are 
so concerned. If the Holy City was indeed south of Medina, they should not 
have been too concerned. After all, they were the leading city, the mother- 
of-all-cities in the south. Khaybar lay far to the north of Medina. However, 
if the Holy City was Petra, then the fall of Khaybar would have been of great 
concern to them, as it was the only major center between Medina and Petra. 

The men insist on hearing news, so Hajjaj then tells them lies. He says that 
Khaybar defeated the Muslim army and that Muhammad was made a prisoner 
and was being sent to Mecca. The people rejoice and are happy, so Hajjaj goes 
about his business collecting his property. This is indeed an interesting story, 
for if the people of Khaybar had captured Muhammad, the last place they 
would have taken him was Mecca, for it would mean a journey through Me- 
dina! They might have tried to slip around the coast, or cross the vast deserts to 
the east, but however they might have wanted to try it, a trip from Khaybar to 
Mecca without passing Medina would have been difficult, especially with such 
a prisoner as Muhammad! However, if the Holy City was north of Khaybar, 
then the people of Khaybar could easily have taken Muhammad north to the 
Holy City (Petra) so he could stand trial there. 

Hajjaj makes good his escape from the Holy City before the news reaches 
them that Khaybar was actually defeated and Muhammad is on his way at the 
head of the army to fight them. 


10. The order of the Battle for Mecca (The Victory of Islam) 


After defeating Khaybar, the Muslims raided a number of locations in 
northern Arabia, and then they prepared to march further north to meet the 
Roman (Byzantine) armies. Al Tabari records this in Volume VIII 1611, page 
152 and onward. The armies marched north into the land of Syria. 


They journeyed on and encamped at Mu'tan (Maan) in the land of Syria. The 
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men learned that Heraclius had encamped with 100,000 Byzantines at Maab. 
(Rabbah Moab, 10 kilometers north of Kerak). ... (page 152) 

.. The men journeyed on. When they were within the boundaries of al-Balga, 
they were met by Heraclius armies of Romans and Arabs at a village of al-Balqa 
called Masharif. ... the Muslims withdew to a village called Mu‘ta. (page 156) 

The battle of Mu'ta was a stalemate, but the Muslims were in a bad way, 
and many were killed. It is important to note here that the Ansar fought in this 
battle. (Al Tabari VIII page 156) The two armies retired from each other for 
a time. What happens next is puzzling, especially if you accept the traditional 
geography of the Holy City being Mecca in southern Arabia. After a short 
campaign into Syria, (Dhat al Salasil) Muhammad decides to attack Mecca 
next. (Al Tabari VII, 1619, page 160) This is a very strange occurrence. 

The armies of Muhammad, the Emigrants and the Ansar apparently all 
march to Mecca. (Tabari VIII page 168) Anyone familiar with the geography 
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of the Arabian Peninsula will find this especially strange, since the battle fol- 
lowing Mecca takes place back in North Arabia against the Hawazin, a north 
Arabia group of tribes who gather to fight the Muslims. 

Consider these two options. Did the Muslim armies march all the way 
from Mu'a to Mecca in the south? Did they travel back across the burning Na- 
fud Desert to Mecca, and then retrace their steps all the way from Mecca back 
some 1000 kilometers to northern Arabia to fight the Hawazin? Wouldn't it 
make more sense if the Holy City was in Petra instead of being south of Me- 
dina? 

Consider the distances the armies had to march. Medina to Muta is about 
900 kilometers, taking the most direct route. Mu'ta to Mecca is another 1,200 
kilometers. Travel from Mecca to northern Arabia is another 1000 kilometers. 
In total this would be 3,100 kilometers across some of the most difficult ter- 
rain in the world: rugged mountains, burning deserts, and waterless plains. 
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The answer that Muslim writers 300 years after the fact give us, is that despite 
the Ansar warriors being mentioned as present in all locations, they claim 
there were three Muslim armies. Otherwise, it seems impossibe if one believes 
that Mecca is truly the Holy City of Islam. 


11. The location of the Great Stone Camel of Thamud 


The Qur'an records an interesting story of how the prophet Salih was sent 
to the people of Thamud to turn them to Allah and warn them of disaster to 
come. The prophet Salih provides them with a sign, that of a female camel, 
which they are to leave alone. However, they strike it with a sword, and as a 
result an earthquake destroys them. While we do not know the details of the 
prophet Salih and the sign of the camel from any other sources, the Qur'an 
confirms that the Thamudic people lived in the same place as the people of 
"Ad, and that the Thamudic people were destroyed by an earthquake in the 
years preceding the prophet Muhammad. All of these events seem to take 
place in northern Arabia, not southern Arabia. Below are the passages from 
the Qur'an that mention the Camel of Thamud. 

To the Thamud people (we sent) Salih one of their own brethren: he said: “O 
my people, worship Allah; ye have no other god but him. Now hath come unto you 
a clear (sign) from your Lord! This she-camel of Allah is a sign unto you: so leave 
her to graze in Allah’ earth and let her come to no harm or ye shall be seized with 
a grievous punishment.”And remember how he made you inheritors after the Ad 
people and gave you habitations in the land: ye build for yourselves palaces and 
castles in (open) plains and carve out homes in the mountains; so bring to remem- 
brance the benefits (ye have received) from Allah and refrain from evil and mischief 
on the earth.” The leaders of the arrogant party among his people said to those who 
were reckoned powerless those among them who believe: “know ye indeed that Salih 
is an apostle from his Lord?” They said: “We do indeed believe in the revelation 
which hath been sent through him.” The arrogant party said: “for our part we reject 
what ye believe in.” Then they ham-strung the she-camel and insolently defied the 
order of their Lord saying: “O Salih, bring about thy threats if thou art an apostle 
(of Allah)!” So the earthquake took them unawares and they lay prostrate in their 
homes in the morning! So Salih left them saying: “O my people, I did indeed convey 
to you the message for which I was sent by my Lord: I gave you good counsel but ye 
love not good counsellors!” Stra 7:73-79 

‘The very same story is repeated in a slightly different way in Sura eleven 
To the Thamud people (we sent) Salih one of their own brethren. He said: “O my 
people, worship Allah: ye have no other god but him. It is he who hath produced 
you from the earth and settled you therein: then ask forgiveness of him and turn 
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to him (in repentance): for my Lord is (always) near ready to answer.” They said: 
“O Salih, thou hast been of us! A center of our hopes hitherto! Dost thou (now) 
forbid us the worship of what our fathers worshipped? But we are really in suspi- 
cious (disquieting) doubt as to that to which thou invitest us.” He said: “O my 
people! Do ye see? If I have a clear (sign) from my Lord and he hath sent mercy 
unto me from himself who then can help me against Allah if I were to disobey him? 
What then would ye add to my (portion) but perdition? ‘And O my people, this 
she-camel of Allah is a symbol to you: leave her to feed on Allah’ (free) earth and 
inflict no harm on her or a swift Penalty will seize you. But they did hamstring 
her. So he said: “Enjoy yourselves in your homes for three days: (then will be your 
ruin): there is a promise not to be belied!” When our decree issued we saved Salih 
and those who believed with him by (special) grace from ourselves and from the 
ignominy of that day. For thy Lord he is the strong one and able to enforce his will. 
The (mighty) blast overtook the wrongdoers and they lay prostrate in their homes 
before the morning as if they had never dwelt and flourished there. Ah, behold, for 
the Thamud rejected their Lord and cherisher! Ah, behold, removed (from sight) 
were the Thamud! Stra 11:61-68 

In case we didn’t know how important this story was, it is repeated again 
in Sura twenty six ..... Zhe Thamud (people) rejected the apostles. Behold their 
brother Salih said to them: “Will you fear (Allah)? “T am to you an apostle worthy 
of all trust. “So fear Allah and obey me. “No reward do I ask of you for it: my 
reward is only from the lord of the worlds. “Will ye be left secure in (the enjoyment 
of) all that ye have here?-- “Gardens and springs and corn-fields and date-palms 
with spathes near breaking (with the weight of fruit)? “And ye carve house out of 
(rocky) mountains with great skill. “But fear Allah and obey me; ‘and follow not 
the bidding of those who are extravagant “Who make mischief in the land and 
mend not (their ways).” They said: “Thou art only they of those bewitched! Thou 
art no more than a mortal like us: then bring us a sign if thou tellest the truth!” 
He said: “Here is a she-camel: she has a right of watering and ye have a right of 
watering (severally) on a day appointed. “Touch her not with harm lest the penalty 
of a great day seize you.” But they hamstrung her: then did they become full of 
regrets. But the penalty seized them. Verily in this is a sign: but most of them do 
not believe. And verily thy Lord is he the exalted in might most merciful. Qur'an 
26: 141 - 159 

And it is repeated again in Sura fifty four .... Zhe Thamud (also) rejected 
(their) warners. For they said: “what, a man, a solitary one from among ourselves, 
shall we follow such a one? Truly should we then be straying in mind and mad! 
“ls it that the message is sent to him of all people amongst us? Nay he is a liar an 
insolent one!” Ah, they will know on the morrow which is the liar the insolent one. 
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For we will send the she camel by way of trial for them. So watch them (O Salih ) 
and possess thyself in patience! And tell them that the water is to be divided between 
them: each ones right to drink being brought forward (by suitable turns). But they 
called to their companion and he took a sword in hand and hamstrung (her) Ah, 
how (terrible) was my penalty and my warning! For we sent against them a single 
mighty blast and they became like the dry stubble used by one who pens cattle. And 
we have indeed made the Qur'an easy to understand and remember: then is there 
any that will receive admonition? Stra 54:27-32 

The she-camel event is also addressed in Stra 17:59: And we refrain from 
sending the signs only because the men of former generations treated them as false: 
We sent the she-camel: to the Thamud to open their eyes but they treated her wrong- 
fully: We only send the signs by way of terror (and warning from evil). 

The she-camel event is explained to us by Ibn Kathir (Tafsir Ibn Kathir, 7. 
Al-A’raf) “Indeed there has come to you a clear sign from your Lord. This she-camel 
of Allah is a sign unto you;” meaning, a miracle has come to you from Allah testify- 
ing to the truth of what I came to you with. Salih’s people asked him to produce 
a miracle and suggested a certain solid rock that they chose, which stood lonely in 
the area of Hijr, and which was called Al-Katibah. They asked him to bring a 
pregnant camel out of that stone. Salih took their covenant and promises that if 
Allah answers their challenge, they would believe and follow him. When they gave 
him their oaths and promises to that, Salih started praying and invoked Allah (to 
produce that miracle). All of a sudden, the stone moved and broke apart, producing 
a she-camel with thick wool. It was pregnant and its fetus was visibly moving in its 
belly, exactly as Salih’s people asked. This is when their chief, Jundw bin ‘Amr, and 
several who followed him believed. The rest of the noblemen of Thamud wanted 
to believe as well, but Dhiiab bin ‘Amr bin Labid, Al-Habbab, who tended their 
idols, and Rabbab bin Sumar bin Jilhis stopped them. One of the cousins of Jundw’ 
bin ‘Amr, whose name was Shihab bin Khalifah bin Mikhlat bin Labid bin Jaw- 
was, was one of the leaders of Thamud, and he also wanted to accept the message. 
However, the chiefs whom we mentioned prevented him, and he conceded to their 
promptings. The camel remained in Thamud, as well as, its offspring after she de- 
livered it before them. ‘The camel used to drink from its well on one day and leave 
the well for Thamud the next day. They also used to drink its milk, for on the days 
she drank water, they used to milk her and fill their containers from its milk. Allah 
said in other Ayat. 

Al Tabari adds to this: What happened then regarding them and Salih was 
told by al-Hasan ibn Yahya- ‘Abd al-Razzaq- Israil- ‘Abd al-’Aziz ibn Rufay- Abi 
al-Tufayl: Thamud said to Salih, “Bring us a sign if you are indeed truthful.” Salih 
said to them, “Go to an elevation on the land,” and it shook violently as a woman 
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in labor shakes, and it opened up, and from its midst a camel came forth. Salih 
said, “This is Gods camel, a token unto you. Let her feed in Gods land, and do 
not hurt her, lest a painful torment seize you...” (Al Tabari, Volume II, page 41) 

So it is no surprise to discover what looks like the Great Stone Camel of 
Thamud carved on a mountain side. However, it is found some 50 kilometers 
south of Petra, about 15 kilometers north of Wadi Rum. This top of this camel 
drawing stretches up some 16 feet above the canyon floor (almost two sto- 
ries). The valleys around Wadi Rum have many examples of Thamudic writ- 
ing. While Muhammad’s message about the Thamudic people and the camel 
had great meaning to them and took up many pages of the Qur'an, today we 
have only the Great Stone Camel carving to remind us of the region where 
this event took place. Strangely enough this is a thousand kilometers north of 
Mecca. 


12. The current location of the Quraysh tribe 


As Islam spread, the Quraysh tribe spread with them. Today it is possible 
to find people who claim to be descended from the Quraysh tribe all across the 
Middle East. Almost all of the Muslim Quraysh are Sunni, but there are also 
some who are Christians, belonging to the Orthodox Church (Antioch), the 
Chaldean Catholic Church, the Ancient Church of the East, and a few in the 
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Ahmadiyya community. This wide dispersion of people from a Quraysh back- 
ground would be expected, as the Quraysh were among the leaders of Islam as 
it spread west to Spain and east to Afghanistan. An internet search of Quraysh 
or Qureshi will produce an interesting list of people with this last name. 

When living in southern Jordan doing survey work of ancient Nabataean 
sites, | became aware of many Quraysh tribesmen living around (especially 
south and west) of the city of Maan. I asked a local clinic if I could survey 
the names in their registry and found an amazing number of Quraysh names. 
Ma’an is only 30 kilometers east of Petra. These tribesmen living in the Ma’an 
vicinity claimed they were descendants of the original Quraysh tribe. 


13. The Abbasids and Humeima 


The city of Humeima was a Nabataean town on the incense route, some 
40 kilometers south of Petra. It flourished during the Nabataean Empire (100 
BC — 300 AD) and was not abandoned until 746 AD when a large earthquake 
destroyed much of Humeima and also Petra. (Oleson, 1995) The Humeima 
site has five Byzantine churches, two Umayyad-Abbasid farmhouses, a large 
early Abbasid fortified house and a mosque that served as the residence of the 
famous Abbasid family. (Oleson, 2005) 

The Abbasid families left Humeima for Kifa in Iraq in AH 132 / AD 
749 where they would later become rulers. Among them were two of the 
first Abbasid caliphs: Abi al-’Abbas al-Saffah and Abi Jafar al-Mansiir, both 


of whom were born and grew up at Humeima. Excavations have uncovered 





Above: A photo of the foundations of the Abbasid Qasr or fortified house in Humeima. 
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three buildings associated with the Abbasid family including the qasr (fortified 
house) and the small mosque. 

Why is Humeima important? When the Muslims of Baghdad wished 
to find a member of Muhammad’s family to support their revolt against the 
Umayyad rulers in Damascus, they went to the region of Petra. It is interesting 
that they did not find members of Muhammad's family at Mecca in southern 
Arabia, but rather looked to northern Arabia, to a town only 27 miles south 


of Petra. (Kennedy, 2004) 


14. The Black Stone was originally in the Negev 


From ancient time, the Nabataeans have worshiped rocks. It is thought 
that the worship of rocks has to do with Dushara the god of mountains, or 
specifically the Edomite mountains around Petra. Throughout these moun- 
tains it is possible to view god-rocks. Usually they are in the form of a square 
block, although there are also triangles. The Nabataeans and Edomites were 
both descendants of Abraham, and so they had a monotheistic background 
and were reluctant to put human characteristics onto gods, although in later 
years they did add faces to some of their god-blocks. (See photos on the next 
page) Usually the god-rocks were simply large square blocks of stone or square 
block shapes carved in a niche. It is possible to see many of these around the 
city of Petra. 

Maximus of Tyre in his book Philosophoumena in the 2nd century AD 
recorded: “The Arabs serve I know not whom, but I saw this statue which was 
a square stone.” 

The Suda Lexicon, which was compiled at the end of the tenth century, 
refers to older sources which have since been lost. It states: 

Namely the god [theos] Ares, is in Petra in Arabia. The god Ares is revered 
amongst them; for this one they especially honor. The statue is a black stone, 
square in shape, unchiseled, four feet x08» tall, two wide: it is mounted on a 
plinth of beaten gold. To this [deity] they pour forth the blood of the sacrificial 
animals on this; and this is their libation. And the whole house is rich in gold, 
and [contains] many votive offerings. 

Greek Original: 

Ocd¢ Aoye: tovréot 8e0¢ Aone, év létea tig Aga Bias. o€Beta1 S& Gedc ‘Aone ma 
aVtotc: TOvds YOO [LEMoTe TIL@aL TO SE Gyodtia Aifog EaTt Léa, TeTeGyovos, 
UWTWTOS, Vibog TOSOy tecodewy, ebooc S00: Avaxertan 58 éri Bdosme Yovonratov. 
cobTO Hboval xai 16 atte. TAV isesto MeoYEovat: xa TODTO EoTLv DTOIg 1] OTOVON. 


d& olxoc Onag EoTt TOADYELOOG, nai Ava Lata TOME. (Ball, 2004, bottom of page) 
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Above left: A block god with a face found at the Temple of the Winged Lions in Petra. Above right: 
A triangle shape near Petra also represents a god. 


15. The lack of evidence from north and south of Mecca 


Muslims commonly believe that ancient Mecca was a major city on the 
caravan routes between the kingdoms of Arabia. However, history does not 
prove this to be so. One would think that kingdoms like Yemen, which is 
immediately south of present day Mecca, and those north of Mecca would 
substantiate Mecca's existence, but this is not the case. The ancient kingdoms 
of Yemen utilized the skill of writing since the 10th century BC (Kitchen, 
1994, page 135) and yet, with the thousands of inscriptions, grafhti and other 
writings that have survived to this day, there is not a single mention of the 
city of Mecca. Looking north from Mecca to the cities of Dedan, Teyma and 
Khaybar, thousands of inscriptions, graffiti and other writings have survived 
to this day, and once again we have not a single mention of the city of Mecca 
in any literature prior to 900 AD. 

Farther north are the Nabataean cities of Meda'in Salih, Petra and many 
Nabataean cities in the Negev. In the inscriptions, grafhti and other records, 
once again, there is not a single mention of the city of Mecca. 

If Mecca was indeed a major center that had existed since the days of 
Abraham, it should have appeared somewhere in the ancient and classical re- 
cords. In contrast, many of the small kingdoms that existed in Yemen are 
well documented. The Kingdom of Haram was founded in 600 BC by King 
Yaharil (Kitchen, 1994, page 239) and ended with King Maadikarib Raydan. 
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(190-175 BC) (Kitchen, page 181, 239) There was also the Kingdom of In- 
abba, whose most prominent ruler was King Waqahil Yafush. (550-530 BC) 
(Kitchen, page 181, 239) Another kingdom, Kaminahu, was founded by King 
Ammiyitha (585-570 BC) (Kitchen, page 182) and ruled by a number of 
kings until Hisami II Nabat, 495-475 BC. Then there was the kingdom of 
Nashan, whose first documented ruler was King Ab’amar Saqid. He reigned 
in 760 BC. (Kitchen, page 183) Later a king named Yadi’ab Amir ruled from 
500-480 BC. (Kitchen, page 240) If historians and archeologists can date so 
many small kingdoms north and south of Mecca, why can they not find any 
reference to the city of Mecca supposedly existed in this region for thousands 
of years? 

Dr. Michael Macdonald at the Faculty of Oriental Studies in Oxford Uni- 
versity has been working on a database of Safaitic inscriptions found in Arabia. 
So far he and his colleagues have recorded over 28,000 inscriptions. You can 
read about the database at http://www.orinst.ox.ac.uk/staff/iw/mmacdonald. 
html. To date, not a single reference to the city of Mecca has been discovered, 
despite thousands of pieces of graffiti written by people going on the pilgrim- 
age. While there is much evidence of people going on pilgrimages to Petra, one 
wonders why Mecca is never mentioned. It is as if it never existed. 





Above: The author with one of his sons examining Safaitic and Thamudic graffiti left by an- 
cient shepherds near Ras al Naqab, Jordan 
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16. Khalid’s pilgrimage 


In the massive collections of writing produced by Abbasid authorsbetween 
750 - 950 AD (132 - 340 AH) the writers seldom mention the city of Mecca 
and never once mention the city of Petra. Occasionally when early Abbasid 
writers did mention Mecca, they went out of their way to demonstrate just 
where Mecca was located as illustrated by Al Tabari’s comments below. 

Abii Jafar: (Al Tabari notes this, with no isnad or line of succession to give 
proofs of where this information came from) Khalid set out as a pilgrim from 
al-Firad (Iraq) on 25 Dhi al-Qadah (31 January 634) but kept his pilgrimage 
secret. He had with him a number of his companions. He wandered through the 
land randomly until he arrived at Mecca by dead reckoning. That came to him 
easily, in a way that it would not come to either guide or ribal. He traveled on one 
of the roads of the people of al-Jazirah, no stranger way nor one more appropriate 
than it despite its difficulty has been seen. Therefore his absence from his troops was 
short, so that the last of them had not arrived in al- Hirairah before he came to 
them in the company of the commander of the rear who he had appointed, and the 
two of them arrived together. Khalid and his companions had shaven their heads. 
His pilgrimage was unknown except to those in the rear whom he had told about 
that. AbiBakr did not learn of that until later, when he reproached him for it. His 
punishment was that he was sent to Syria. 

Khalid’ journey from al-Firad crossed the width of the land randomly by 
his own reckoning. The road from al-Firad passed through Maal-Ambari, then 
Mithqab, then ended at Dhat al'Irq. The road then headed east from there, bring- 
ing him from ‘Arafat to al-Firad. That road is named al-Sudd. (A\ Tabari XI, 
1993, page 68 2075) 

There are several things that one can note from this passage. First is the 
fact that Khalid calculated he could make a quick pilgrimage to Mecca while 
his troops marched from al-Firad to Hira. This would be a distance of 475 
kms on a direct route, or around 700 kms if he followed the meandering river. 
The overland trip to Mecca however was over 1500 kms in one direction, and 
the return journey would make the total distance well over 3000 kilometers. 

Second, after the account is finished, al-Tabari seems to insert a short sec- 
tion to describe Khalid’s route to Mecca, in case anyone objects to this rather 
long and tedious journey being made in such a short time. The paragraph: 
(Khalid’s journey from al-Farad crossed the width of the land randomly by his own 
reckoning. ‘The road from al-Firad passed through Maal-Ambari, then Mithqab, 
then ended at Dhat al'Irg. ‘The road then headed east from there, bringing him 
from ‘Arafat to al-Firad. That road is named al-Sudd.) reads more as an intru- 
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sion into the text than a part that flows from it. Al-Tabari gives no source other 
than himself for this section. 

The question then faces us: which is more probable, a quick trip to Petra, 
or a quick trip to Mecca in southern Arabia? If one assumed that Khalid’s 
pilgrimage was to the religious center of Petra, the journey would have been 
much shorter. (475 kms to Petra versus 1500 kms to Mecca in the south) On 
the road to Petra, dead reckoning would have been necessary to find the an- 
cient water cistern that connected Wadi Sirhan to Jafr. This cistern was used by 
ancient camel caravans enabling camels to cross directly from Wadi Sirhan to 
Jafr and then on to Maan and finally to Petra. This route was first suggested to 
me by John Hill, when preparing his translation of the Xiyu juan, or “Chapter 
on the Western Regions” from the Hou Han shu, as the Chinese described travel- 
ing to Petra arriving directly from the east. 

John Hill proposed in his notes (12.21 and 12.24) that a trade route used 
to exist between Petra and Wadi Sirhan to the east. Such a trade route would 
cross the desert to link Petra directly with Jawf, and subsequently to the trade 
routes that ran east from there to Gerrha and the ports at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. This proposed trade route would have provided a direct link 
between Gerrha and the more northern ports such as Charax Spasinu on the 
Persian Gulf, and Gaza and Rhinocorura (modern al-’Arish) on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This route would have been known as the “Mesopotamia Route” 
or “Northwest Route” to Petra. It is interesting to note that the term al Tabari 
gives it means exactly that: “al Jazirah.” (Also see note 658, Al Jazirah, page 
180 Al Tabari Volume XII, page 180) 

Hill's reason for proposing this new route was based on his interpreta- 
tion of an ancient Chinese manuscript. Throughout Chinese history, Chinese 
explorers, ambassadors, and merchants made occasional trips to the western 
world. Many of their reports were written down and preserved. (see pg 334) 

The Chinese text that John Hill was referring to is one known as the Wei 
lue (or "Short Account of the Wei Dynasty") composed by Yu Huan between 
239 and 265 AD. It provides much additional material on Parthia and Da 
Qin or the Roman Empire than was included in the earlier account of these 
regions in the Hou Han shu, which were based on the reports of the Chinese 
envoy Gan Ying who reached the Persian Gulf in 97 AD, and presented in an 
address to the Chinese Emperor circa 125 AD. The new material in the Wei 
lue appears to date from the late 2nd or early 3rd century AD and seems to be 
based on accounts from Arab sources. 

According to John Hill, the ancient Chinese text claims that “from Qielan 
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(Wadi Sirhan) one can travel due west 600 li (250 km) to the kingdom of Sifu 
(Petra).” (Hill, 2004) 

The basic units of measurement employed in the Hou Han shu (the / and 
the chi) have varied considerably through the ages and, at times, from district 
to district. Fortunately, however, they remained stable over the Qin and Han 
periods and a bronze standard measure, dated 9 AD, has been preserved at the 
Imperial Palace in Beijing. This has allowed accurate conversions to modern 
measurements, and the li is calculated to be 415.8 meters in length. Other 
ancient measurements were the Greek stadium (201.5 meters), the Roman 
stadium (185 meters), and the Roman mile (1,482 meters). (Hill, 2004) 

There were several problems with the trade route that John Hill suggested. 
First, this route does not appear on any maps of ancient trade routes in the 
Arabian Desert. Such a route would cross a wide desert expanse between Jafr in 
Jordan and Wadi Sirhan in Saudi Arabia. Second, the Chinese text suggested 
that there was a wang or “king” of Wadi Sirhan, and as far as we know, Wadi 
Sirhan never was a kingdom, although it appears to have been a major part of 
the Midianite kingdom as we demonstrated in chapter nine. 

Wadi Sirhan is the name of a wadi (valley) that runs southeast from the 
ancient site of Al-Azrak in eastern Jordan, eventually crosses the border into 
Saudi Arabia and ends at the wells of Maybu. It is about 140 kilometers (87 
miles) in length, and 5-18 kilometers (3-11 miles) wide. (Encyclopedia of Is- 
lam). Musil called it: “a sandy, marshy lowland, surrounded by low hillocks.” 
As far as I could tell, any reference to a “king” of this area by the Chinese 
explorer must have referred to a local sheik. Hill explains it this way: “The 
Chinese word, wang’, usually translated as “king,” is employed for everyone 
ranging from tribal chiefs to emperors - so there is no difficulty assuming it is 
used here for “sheik.” 

Now, trade routes can be funny things. Most Westerners think in terms of 
major nations trading with other major nations through established and well- 
known routes. The Arab mind set is different. The Bedouin think in terms of 
being middlemen, conducting trade between two centers. This is significantly 
different. Camel caravans were making profit by bringing goods from one 
center to another, but they were not the official representatives of either center. 
The governments of these centers made money by taxing the caravans. ‘The 
caravan owners made better profits by avoiding taxes. So trade routes were in 
constant flux. There were, and are, many ways to cross the desert. Each route 
has its positive and negative points. 

So any caravan passing through a settled area would have to pay some- 
thing to the sheik who controlled that area. Settled areas, however, were usu- 
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ally located around water spots, and caravans needed water. As we mentioned 
in chapter eleven, the Nabataeans grew in wealth and power because they 
developed secret water collection systems in the desert, enabling their cara- 
vans to pass through areas that others could not travel, thus avoiding some of 
these taxation centers. Thus a cat and mouse game developed between caravan 
owners and those with the power to tax caravans passing through their region. 
This constant flux makes it difficult for historians to accurately plot ancient 
trade routes. While major routes did occur, other routes that bypassed certain 
centers were used whenever it was profitable. 

As mentioned before, based on Chinese records, John Hill suggested that 
a trade route existed between Petra in the west and Gerrha in the east. The part 
of the route that ran east from Petra to Ail, then to Maan and finally to Jafr is 
quite acceptable, and follows a natural course of travel between these centers. 
There is also enough water along this route for major camel caravans to pass. 
The problem with Hill’s suggested route was getting a caravan from Jafr to a 
spot with water in Wadi Sirhan. Since camels require about 80 - 100 liters of 
water each, a small caravan of 100 camels would require 8000 - 10,000 liters 
of water. Thus there had to be a major watering point between Jafr and Wadi 
Sirhan with a minimum of 10,000 liters and, preferably, much more. 

A well would not usually provide this kind of water, unless it was located 
in an area with close surface water. Such an area would have been an oasis, 
such as is found in Maan. If there was no oasis or active well, then a water 
collection system that fed into a large cistern was required. If camel caravans 
used this route, then there must have been a major source of water about half 
way between Jafr and Wadi Sirhan. 

I began my search in the Jordanian village of Abii Lissan where the Da- 
rawsha tribe of Bedouin live. They originally herded camels south and east of 
the Jafr area, before being settled by the Jordanian government around the well 
at Abii Lissan. After much discussion regarding the area and possible routes, 
the old men of the village told me of a large, ancient water cistern located in 
the desert east of Jafr. However, as it is hard to gain government permission 
to visit this area, we couldn't just drive on out to look for it. Then a few days 
later, while digging around in the basement of ACOR (American Center for 
Oriental Research) in Amman, I came across an old map that actually showed 
the location of this large cistern. (Transcribed on the map on the next page) 

Is it possible that Khalid’s men remembered the ancient Nabataean trade 
route and tried a daring quick trip to the Holy City while their army marched 
back to Hira? Rather than taking the longer trip around the top of Syria, they 
made a dash through the desert and approached Petra directly from the east. 
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While their army marched along the winding river bank on foot for nearly 
700 kms, their camels raced across the desert covering 800 to 900 kilometers, 
depending on which desert track they took. The men quickly performed the 
pilgrimage and then rushed back to their troops before the rear guard made it 
to Hira. It is just the kind of dashing bravery that young Bedouin men often 
demonstrate or aspire to. It must have been a shock to them when Abi Bakr 
disciplined them for their act of devotion to Islam. 
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From the map above you can see that the water source is located almost 
exactly half way between Jafr and Al Isawiyah at a place where Wadi Hadrai 
and Wadi el ’Abyad meet. This would enable camels to travel directly to Petra 
from Wadi Sirhan and would have provided a way for Khalid to perform the 
pilgrimage to Petra and quickly return to al-Firad or al- Hira on the Euphrates 
River. 

A journey to Mecca located a thousand kilometers south of Petra would 
have been impossible for Khalid to undertake in the same time period. There- 
fore, I would like to propose that despite Al-Tabari’s association of this story 
with Mecca, that Khalid and his men actually traveled to Petra and not Mecca. 
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Above: Two possible routes that Khalid could have taken starting at Al Firad in Irag. Did he 
travel to Petra or Mecca? ‘The trip to Mecca would have involved a 3000 km round trip through 
very harsh desert. 





17. Trebuchet Stones 


During the civil war with Ibn Zubayr (64 AH, 683 AD) the Syrian army 
attacked the Holy City, and during the month of October destroyed the Ka’ba 
in the center of the city with a trebuchet which hurled large stones into the 
Ka’ba area. (Cosman, 2008, pg 305) (Tabari XIX: 223-224) In the city of 
Mecca there is no evidence of trebuchet stones ever being used against the 
city, or even city walls over which a trebuchet would have thrown stones. In 
Petra, archeologists have uncovered hundreds of trebuchet stones which were 
hurled into the central courtyard in front of the Temple of Dushara. Using the 
fallen roof tiles from the nearby Great Temple, it is possible to date the forti- 
fied area and stones to sometime after the earthquake of 551 AD. The area was 
covered in rubble from the later earthquake of 713 AD. Is it not an amazing 
coincidence that a tebuchet was used against Petra at exactly the same time as 
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the one mentioned by al-Tabari as being 
used against Mecca? Or is Petra actually 
the original Holy City of Islam? 


Right: Trebuchet stones uncovered by Dr. Martha — 
Sharp Joukowsky at the Brown University Excava- ~~ 
tion in Petra. ; 


Conclusion 


In the previous three chapters we have tried to demonstrate that there 
are ample situations that seem to be best answered if the Holy City of Islam 
was located in Petra in northern Arabia. From the archeological evidence left 
by early mosques, it would seem that the ancient giblas all converged on the 
central court area of the ancient city of Petra. When we examine Petra in light 
of literary and historical evidence, this location seems to hold up. There are, 
however, several more questions that need to be addressed before all the evi- 
dence is in, and these will be examined in the following chapters. 


CHAPTER TWENTY ONE 


NAVIGATION AND PRE-ISLAMIC POETRY 


When confronted with the archeological evidence supporting the changed 
qibla, several people have argued with me that the Arabs of 7th and 8th cen- 
tury AD would not have had the technology needed to accurately determine 
the gibla direction. This argument is often based on reasoning that goes like 
this: “Zoday we are much more advanced than the Arabs, and since I could never 
determine the direction of the gibla without a GPS then I doubt that they could do 
it accurately,” Another argument goes: “The Arabs of the Arabian Peninsula were 
land-bound, using camel caravans. Using the stars as a method of finding direction 
was something sailors did. So how could the Arabs of Arabia know with accuracy 
how to determine the gibla?” If one of these is your thoughts, then carefully 
consider several things you may not have known about the ancient Nabataeans 


and Arabs of Arabia. 


Arab and Chinese astronomy 


Joseph Needham argues in his three volume series Science and Civilisation 
in China (Needham, 1959) that celestial navigation was developed simulta- 
neously by the Chinese and the Arabs. The Chinese had very rudimentary 
calendars in 1st century AD as seen by 7a Tai Li Chi. (Record of Rites of Tai 
the Elder) (Needham, 1959, vol. 3, pg 194) However he notes that in the 3rd 
century BC, there is a story of a Chinese ruler collecting a set of observations 
about the stars (of more than 200,000 characters) entitled “Master Lu’ Spring 
and Summer Annals’ that was supposed to contain observations pertaining to 
the heavens, earth and the myriad objects in the universe. No record of this has 
survived to this day. Needham then points out that the astronomical writings 
of the Chinese start about 3rd century BC in the form of two books known as 
Thien Wen (Astronomy of Sish Shen) and the Thien Wen Hsing Chan. (Astro- 
nomical Star Prognostication) (Needham, 1959, page 196-197) These books 
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disappear from the bibliographies of the dynastic histories in the 6th century 
AD and are replaced by Ku Chin Thung Chan (Compendium of Astrology, 
New and Old) of Wu Mi. These are then lost in the Mongol period and por- 
tions are contained in later writings. 

Interestingly enough, there was contact between the Nabataean Arabs and 
the Chinese during the first centuries AD and BC. ‘The chart below demon- 


strates multiple contacts between the Chinese and the Roman / Arab empires. 


Source Date Written Referring to events 
Shih Chi, ch. 123 90 BC 100 BC 
Chhien Hans Shu, ch. 96a 100 BC 100 BC 

Hou Han Shu, chs. 116,118 450 AD 97 AD 

Wei Lueh in San Kuo Chih, ch. 30 Before 429 AD 220 - 264 AD 
Chin Shu, ch. 97 635 AD 265 - 419 AD 
Sung Shu, ch. 97 500 AD 420 - 478 AD 
Liang Shu, ch. 54 629 AD 502 -556 AD 
Wei Shu, ch. 102 and Pei Shih, ch. 97 572.AD 386 - 556 AD 
Thang Shu, Chiu ch. 198 950 AD 618 -906 AD 
Thang Shu, Hsin, ch 221, a,b 1061 AD 618 -906 AD 
Nestorian Stone 781 AD 719 AD 

Sung Shih, ch. 490 1345 AD 960 - 1279 AD 
Chu Fan Chih 1225 AD 1225 AD 

Ming Shih, ch. 326 1739: AD 1368 - 1643 AD 


This chart is adapted from material presented in "Science and Civilisation in China" by Joseph 
Needham, Vol. I, Cambridge University Press, 1954, pages 192-193 


The Chinese text, however, that is of real importance to us in understand- 
ing the contact between the Nabataeans and the Chinese is known as Xiyu ch- 
uan (Chapter on the Western Regions) taken from Hou Han shu 88. The Hou 
Han shu, the official history of the Later (or Eastern’) Han Dynasty (25-221 
AD), was compiled by Fan Ye, who died in 445 AD. Fan Ye used a number of 
earlier histories including the Shi ji by Sima Qian and the Han shu by Ban Gu, 
plus many others (including some that were also entitled Hou Han shu) most 
of which have not survived intact. The particular chapter of interest to us is in 
his History of China which covers 25 - 55 AD. John Hill recently completed 
a translation of this text and has made it available over the Internet, complete 
with his notes. As I understand it, once the book is published the internet site 
will be taken down. (Hill, 2003) In the appendices of his book in section B 
titled The territories of Haixi, Haibei and Haidong, Hill tells us that the Chinese 
envoys from Arabia brought “some musicians and some skilful jugglers who per- 


formed transformations, belched fire, changed the head of an ox to that of a horse, 
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amputated limbs, and then replaced them. They also know how to play with little 
balls and can keep as many as ten in the air at a time.” This passage demonstrates 
that not only were the Chinese exploring the western world, but Arabs had 
traveled to China during the height of the Nabataean merchant empire. Since 
there was early communication between the Arabs and the Chinese, the ques- 
tion of who first developed astronomy and the science of celestial navigation 
will probably never be sorted out. 

It would seem however, from the Chinese records, that astronomy and 
astrology were very much connected in their minds, and that the Chinese 
study of astronomy was very much focused on astrological projections rather 
than celestial navigation. The Arabs on the other had good reason to develop 
celestial navigation. 


Navigation by the stars likely developed on land, not on the seas 


This may come as a surprise, as few people have researched the development 
of celestial navigation in Arabia. Many of the early works on astronomy, be 
they Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian or Chinese, were actually works on as- 
trology. (Pines, 1964) People during the civilizations before the 1st century 
AD had little need for developing celestial navigation, as they could easily tell 
their location based on the things they observed around them. The Nabataean 
Arabs on the other hand had a need for navigating by the stars. In order to 
avoid taxes and confrontation with people, they deliberately took their camel 
caravans into the vast deserts of Arabia. As we saw in chapter eleven, the Naba- 
taeans developed rain-water collection systems to provide them with water for 
their camels, but to find these hidden water systems they needed a system to 
guide them across the trackless desert plains. 


During the time I spent in the Arabian deserts, I noticed that the stars 
were much brighter than what I had observed in other places. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. First, I was outdoors much more than I was in Europe 
or North America. The weather also had something to do with this. In Arabia 
there are many months of the year when the skies are clear of clouds. Also, 
the air is much clearer in the desert, where there is little humidity and little 
air pollution. Added to this, the Arabian deserts have nearly twelve hours of 
darkness. Since people only sleep an average of eight hours, this means that 
once the caravans stopped traveling during daylight hours, the Arab merchants 
had several hours of darkness before they needed to go to sleep. When camp- 
ing in the desert, we would spend several hours around the campfire, as there 
was little we could do in the darkness. For the Bedouins, this is their principle 
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time of socializing, telling stories and exchanging knowledge. One could easily 
imagine the caravan leaders taking the youth away from the fire and turning 
their focus to the stars. Using parts of their body and simple mathematics, they 
could easily determine their location in the desert. 

After years of using this system of navigation across the desert, they adapt- 
ed it for use aboard ships. Thus it is no surprise to discover that it was the 
Arabs who took to the high seas first, and not the Chinese. It was Arab ships 
that plied the ports of India and China, and not the other way around. When 
Ferdinand Magellan made his famous journey around the world, he relied on 
an Arab navigator and Arab charts to guide him. 


How it was done 


Celestial navigation is really quite simple when one puts their mind to it. 
It includes three aspects: 1) finding latitude 2) using a constant measurement 
of either distance or time, 3) determining longitude. Using these, the Arab 
merchants could accurately navigate across the featureless landscapes of the 
Arabian deserts and find their hidden water supplies. They could also accu- 
rately determine exactly where cities lay over the horizon, and ultimately they 
could accurately determine the gibla direction for their mosques. 


Using qiyas to find latitude 


Before the invention of the compass, watch and sextant, the Arab’s main 
guide was latitude. To obtain their latitude, Nabataean merchants measured 
the height of a known star above the horizon. Often this was the Pole star 
(North Star), since the Pole Star was the one star that did not move in the 
sky. They simply had to identify this star, and then directly measure its height 
above the horizon. This was the simplest method, and was known as the sci- 
ence of giyds (measurement). This involved holding the fingers out at arm’s 
length and using them to measure the height of the Pole Star. The width of 
four fingers was considered to measure 4 isha’. In a circle there were 224 isba’. 
Tt was considered that a day’s travel due north would raise the Pole Star 1 isba’ 
from the horizon. The isba’ was further divided into 8 zam. Thus distances 
were often measured in zams. (Facey, 1991, page 99) 

Over the years I have tried various experiments measuring zams by hand 
and I’ve discovered that this seems to work for the average human being, no 
matter how tall he or she is, or how young. When holding the hand out at 
arm's length, it is possible to measure the height of the North Star or other 
stars by simply placing one hand over the other. The final calculation was 
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made by deciding where on the final finger the star was located, thus measur- 
ing the isba’ (number of fingers) and the zams (1/8th of a finger.) 


Using a kamal to measure latitude 


A more accurate but still simple instrument was known as a kamal. This 
was a small parallelogram made of horn or wood measuring about one by two 
inches, with a string inserted in the center. On the string were nine knots at 
measured intervals. 

The end of the string was held in 
the teeth. The lower edge of the horn was 
placed on the horizon, while the horn was 





— moved along the string until the upper 

oy a edge touched the required star. The knot 

fi , at which the horn covered the exact dis- 

—_—) tance signified a certain number of isba’ 

eacias as att 77 ; of altitude of the star. The altitude of the 
Pa Pole Star could then be deduced. 


An alternative way of using a kamal 
was to move the knots through the teeth until the piece of horn or wood 
covered the required star altitude. Vasco da Gama’s pilot from Malindi used 
a kamal, and the Portuguese 
adopted it and eventually 
modified the spacing of the 
knots to measure degrees. 
Sometimes Arab and Indian 
seamen added extra knots § 
marking the latitudes of 
particular ports of call, or 
they simply used a kamal 
on which all the knots indi- 
cated particular cities in the 
desert or ports of call on the 
ocean. This worked well on 
the flat desert plains, and al- 
lowed the merchants to ac- 
curately determine their lat- 


Sete 
erry ease 
— 


itude. Measuring longitude 
was a bit more work. 
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The longitude problem 


In order to accurately determine longitude, some simple math had to be 
done. A starting point needed to be established. In the western world this was 
known as the ’prime meridian’ or 0° longitude. ‘This line, along with the op- 
posite meridian at 180° longitude, forms a great circle that divides the Earth 
into the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 

In western thought this line runs through Greenwich, England, the site of 
the Royal Observatory which is where the English people happened to be who 
came up with this great idea centuries after the Arabs. The English however, 
were thinking in terms of sea travel, so they wanted to use time as a constant 
measurement. The Earth spins around (west to east) at a very even pace; mov- 
ing 15° each hour. Using the sun as a marker and a clock to give a constant 
measure, they could use the earth’s rotation to calculate their position in rela- 
tion to their starting point at 0°. The English set their chronometers to noon 
when the sun was at its highest point. Later, when they were at 3:00 PM, it 
meant that three hours ago the sun was overhead at 0° longitude. In those 
three hours, the sun moved 15° each hour for a total of 45°, so they were at 
45° west longitude. This worked well once the clock had been invented. But 
without the clock, the western world could not measure longitude. Accurate 
clocks only began to appear in the 16th century. It was not until 1760 that 
an Englishman named John Harrison invented an exact chronometer, making 
possible the measurement of longitude at sea. So how did the Arabs do it? 


Distance, not time 


The Arab secret was to use distance, not time when measuring longitude. 
Using the stars, they could accurately determine if they were traveling north 
or south. However, since they could not measure time accurately, they turned 
to distance. In order to do this, they used nothing more complicated that their 
own bodies. If ’isba (fingers) could be used to determine latitude, then distance 
could be used to determine longitude, using the rhythm or beat (darba) which 
was measured in taf ila. (feet or metres of verse) (Moreh, 1976, page 208). 

The secret was to count the number of steps they traveled from their 
source. By using the number of steps and a bit of math, they could accurately 
determine how far they had traveled east or west. Now, contrary to popular 
opinion, the Arab merchants of antiquity did not usually ride camels when 
traveling in the desert. Usually the camel drivers walked and the camels car- 
ried heavy loads. Thus, distance in the desert was measured by the steps of an 
average human being. 

Pliny the Elder, a Roman historian, is probably the earliest record we have 
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that observes that the Arabs measured with steps. The Arabs told Pliny that the 
trip from Timna, the capital of Qataban in Yemen, to Gaza on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was 2,437,500 steps, or 62 days by camel. (Pliny XII, Chap. XIID) 
This is correct, as the distance is around 2,500 kilometers. Since there are 
around 1000 steps in a kilometer, there were around 2.5 million steps between 
Yemen and Gaza. In order to travel this distance in 62 days, the camel caravans 
would have had to travel around 40,000 steps, or 40 kilometers per day. This 
distance would have been around 24 miles. This meant that the camel cara- 
van moved around 24 miles in 12 hours, or 2 miles an hour. Pliny found it 
surprising that the Arab merchants knew the exact number of steps. However, 
when calculating latitude and longitude, this measurement became extremely 
important, as it was the only accurate measurement they could use outside of 
clocks which were not yet invented. 

The problem that you and I would have in doing this kind of measure- 
ment is not mixing up our numbers while walking. Many times my sons and 
I would try counting our steps as we walked and thus measure the distance we 
had traveled. The first several thousand steps usually went well, but after that 
keeping track of our counting became a problem. 


The importance of poetry 


The Arabs developed a fascinating way of measuring their steps. Rather 
than count, they would recite poetry. Each poem had rhythm of a known 
length. By walking in rhythm and chanting the poem out loud, the Arabs 
could enjoy the trip and know the exact distance they had traveled down to 
the exact number of steps without counting. Thus poems and poetry became 
extremely important to the Arabs in pre-Islamic times. People who could cre- 
ate and memorize long poems were highly valued. 

Albert Hourani, one of the great modern Arab scholars, has said that his 
people are more conscious of their language and the place of poetry than any 
other people in the world. (Hourani, 1991, pages 12-14) This consciousness 
was obsessive. Language was everything to the Arab. It was a divine expression 
and stemmed from the pre-Islamic era where Al-Kutbi was the god of writing. 
Today, Qur'anic Arabic is considered the language that God speaks, and those 
who speak it well are more honored than those who do not. Language in the 
form of local dialects also separates those who are near and far (blood lines). It 
separates the educated from the uneducated. It is an art form, and for centuries 
was the sole medium of artistic expression in the Arabian deserts. Every Arab 
tribe had its poets, and their unwritten words “flew across the desert faster 
than arrows.” As Hourani observes, poetry was not meant to be written; it 
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was designed to be memorized. In the midst of outward strife and disintegra- 
tion, these poems provided a unifying principle. Poetry gave expression and 
contained the idea of Arabian virtue. Based on the tribal community of blood 
lines and insisting that only ties of blood were sacred, poetry became an invis- 
ible bond between diverse clans, and formed the basis of a larger sentiment. 
It was poetry, the ultimate Arab art form, which bound Arabs together as a 
people rather than a collection of warring tribes. 

When it becomes apparent that a young person is gifted as a poet, neigh- 
boring clans gather together to wish the family joy. There are feasts and music. 
Men and boys congratulate one another, for a poet is a defense to the honor of 
the entire tribe and “a weapon to ward off insult from their good name, and 
a means of perpetuating their glorious deeds and of establishing their fame 
forever.” (Nicholson, 1993, page 71) 

It is interesting to note that traditionally Arabs only wish one another joy 
on three occasions: The birth of a boy, the coming to light of a poet, and the 
foaling of a noble mare. (McDonald, 1978) 

The Arabic language is so powerful that Arabs will listen intently to some- 
one speaking well, whether he speaks the truth or not. “I lift my voice to utter 
lies absurd, for when I speak the truth my hushed tones scarce are heard.” Abii 
Ala’ Al-Ma’ari, Syrian poet, 973-1057 AD. (Nicholson, 1993, page 319) 

Anyone wanting to understand Arab culture must be a student of Arab 
poetry. Arab poetry is full of glory. The poets glorified themselves, their bril- 
liant feats, their courage and resolution, and their contempt for death. The 
Arab hero is defiant and boastful, and when there is little to lose he will ride 
off unashamed, but he will fight to the death for his women. 

An example of the ideal Arab hero is Shanfara of Azd. He was an outlaw, 
swift runner, and excellent poet. Asa child, Shanfara was captured by the Bani 
Salman tribe and brought up among them. He did not learn of his origin 
until he was a grown man. He then vowed vengeance against his captors and 
returned to his own tribe. He swore that he would slay a hundred men of the 
Beni Salman, and he had slain ninety-eight when he was caught in an enemy 
ambush. In the struggle, one of his hands was hewn off by a sword stroke, but 
taking the weapon in the other, he flung it in the face of a Salman tribesman 
and killed him, making his score ninety-nine. He was then overpowered and 
slain. Much later as his skull lay bleaching on the ground, a man of his enemies 
passed by and kicked it. A splinter of bone entered his foot; the wound festered 
and he died, thus completing Shanfara’s hundred. All of this is told in wonder- 
ful poetic language, skillfully blending the use of poetry with the honor of the 
hero. (Ahmad, 2004, pg 16) 
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Anyone wishing to be a student of Arab history must realize the impor- 
tance of poetry, not only in its message, but also in its form, rhythm and 
measure. It is used today to give rhythm to all sorts of labour, from building 
construction to baking bread. To the Arab merchants of long ago, poetry was 
the backbone of their secret skill of navigation. It not only helped them pass 
the long hours as they walked through the desert; it provided them with a tool 
to accurately measure the distance they traveled. 


Arabic poetry 


Most of our knowledge of early Arabic poetry comes from Abi ’Abd al 
Rahman Khalil ibn Ahmad al Farahidi (More commonly known as Al Farahidi) 
(718 AD— 791 AD) Al Farahidi, as he is commonly known, wrote Kitab al- 
‘Ayn, the first dictionary of the Arabic language (in 8 volumes). He also col- 
lected samples of fifteen scales of poetry and compared them with the Qur'an. 
Because the day of desert caravans and navigation by the stars had long passed, 
Al Farahidi called the meter of the poem the wazn (weight or scale) rather than 
the taf “ila. He also called each line the bayt or house (verse), which could be 
divided into sections called shatr (halves) or hemistich (a half-line). (Al Farugi, 
1975) 

Al Farahidi classified poetry into fifteen types based on their wazn. The 
most common of these are: Tawil, Kamil, Wafir, Rajaz, Hazaj, Basit, Khafif, 
and Sari’. These more modern forms overshadowed the importance of the an- 
cient beat (darba measured in taf Zila) which was so important to the early 
navigators. (Moreh, 1976, pg 208) Unfortunately for us, Al Farahidi’s treatise 
on poetry came 180 years after the revelation of the Qur'an, and by this time 
poetry was an art form and no longer a part of navigation. In Farahidi’s time 
armies, not camel caravans, marched across the world from city to city along 
well marked roads, many of them designed to move Roman armies quickly to 
the edge of the empire. By this time the enemies of Rome were marching from 
the Roman frontier to deep within their empire. 


The development of algebra and geometry 


Once the caravan drivers knew their north-south position (measured in 
giyas) and the distance they had traveled (measured in taf 7/a), they could per- 
form a bit of simple geometry to determine their exact position. Combined 
with knowledge of the terrain, these Arabs could navigate anywhere in the 
world. Is it any wonder that once Arabs had travelled by land to China that 
a few years later Arab boats set out straight across the Indian Ocean for the 
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other side? Is it any wonder that when Marco Polo visited China the harbors 
were jammed full of Arab boats? Is it any wonder that a mosque was built in 
Canton China (modern Guangzhou) while Muhammad was still alive? And 
lastly, is it any wonder that algebra and geometry were significantly developed 
in the Muslim world? 


Later methods used for navigation 


The concept behind the astrolabe goes back to classical Greece. Hippar- 
chus was born in Nicaea in Asia Minor (now Iznik in Turkey) about 180 BC, 
but studied and worked on the island of Rhodes. Hipparchus wrote about the 
precession of the equinoxes and was influential in the development of trigo- 
nometry. He redefined and formalized the projection as a method for solving 
complex problems of astronomy without spherical trigonometry and probably 
proved its main characteristics. Hipparchus did not invent the astrolabe, but 
he did refine the projection theory. 

The earliest evidence of use of the stereographic projection in a machine 
is in the writing of the Roman author and architect Vitruvius (26 BC — 88 
AD), who in De architectura describes an anaphoric clock (probably a water 
clock) in Alexandria. The clock had a rotating field of stars behind a wire frame 
indicating the hours of the day. The wire framework (the spider) and the star 
locations were constructed using stereographic projection. Similar construc- 
tions dating from the first to third century have been found in Salzburg and 
north-eastern France, so such mechanisms were apparently fairly widespread 
among Romans. 4 
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The earliest major writer whose writings on projection were presevered 
was the famous Claudius Ptolemy. (AD 150) He wrote extensively on this 
subject in his work known as the Planisphaerium. There are tantalizing hints 
in Ptolemy’s writing that he may have had an instrument that could justifiably 
be called an astrolabe. Ptolemy also refined the fundamental geometry of the 
Earth-Sun system that is used to design astrolabes. (Morrison, 1996) 

No one knows exactly when the first astrolabe was constructed. Theon of 
Alexandria (390 AD) wrote a treatise on the astrolabe that was the basis for 
much that was written on the subject in the Middle Ages. Synesius of Cyrene 
(378-430 AD), Theon’s son-in-law, apparently had a constructed instrument 
that was arguably a form of an astrolabe. ‘The earliest descriptions of actual 
instruments were written by John Philoponos of Alexandria (a.k.a. Joannes 
Grammaticus) in the sixth century and a century later by Severus Sebokht, 
Bishop of Kenneserin, Syria, although it is likely that Sebokht’s work was a 
derivative of Theon’s. It is certain that true astrolabes existed by the seventh 
century. 


The astrolabe in Islam 


The astrolabe was introduced early on in the Islamic world. Some histo- 
rians believe that this might have been later in the eighth and ninth centuries 
according to translations of Greek texts. Whenever it was, we do know that the 
astrolabe was fully developed during the early centuries of Islam. Arab treatises 
on the astrolabe were published in the ninth century and indicate a long famil- 
iarity with the instrument. (The oldest existing instruments are Arabian from 
the tenth century, and there are nearly 40 instruments from the 11th and 12th 
centuries) The astrolabe gave Muslims the ability to determine the time of day, 
and therefore prayer times and the gibla direction. 

Early astrolabes were based on a chart that used the rising and setting of 
fifteen fixed stars. Later astrolabes also included the addition of north and 
south. This method probably pre-dated the introduction of the magnetic com- 
pass. However, when used on the compass, each star name division came to 
signify one rhumb or a 1/32 division of the compass. 

The astrolabe was also known as a windrose, and traditionally it had many 
Persian names for stars. (eg. gutb al-gah, mutla al-silbar, khan (thumb) etc.) 
However, other names are in Arabic, and in some cases the older Arabic names 
were displaced by later Persian ones, i.e. the Ursa Minor constellation (Ursa 
Minor and Major) was banat nash before it became qutb al-gah. 

On the astrolabe, latitude was determined by the height of the sun or the 
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pole star, which was still measured by the giyas finger system. Astrolabes were 
quite difficult to use at sea because of the rolling of the ships, which made it 
hard to determine the vertical line accurately. However, they could be used on 
shore, and the latitude of every port and headland were recorded in books of 
nautical instruction or rahmanis. 


Sun location 


Another very simple navigation method that was used by many early 
dhow captains was simply the position of the sun or North Star above the 
boat. By standing on various locations on the boat, they could place the sun 
or North Star above, right, left or behind the dhow. As long as they kept the 
stars at a correct position above the rigging, they were assured that they would 
arrive at their destination. 


Nautical manuals 


In addition to astronomical tables, charts and latitudes, the rahmaani or 
nautical manuals contained information about winds, coasts, reefs and every- 
thing that a captain would need to know. Some of these manuals became very 
popular, such as Kitab madin al-asrar fi ilm al-bihar (The Mine of Secrets in 
the Science of the Seas) by Shaikh Nasr bin ’Ali al Haduri. This book contains 
latitude and longitude tables as well as drawings of the position of the sun 
above the dhow. 
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Compass 


The magnetic needle was known in China from ancient times, but there 
is little mention of it being used as a nautical instrument before the tenth 
century. It is likely that the compass was not considered very important in 
the east, as the skies over the Indian Ocean were usually very clear, especially 
during the times that the Arab sailors traveled with the monsoons. It was only 
under the clouds of the north that it was eagerly made use of. 


Left: A Chinese spoon compass. A spoon shaped piece of 
magnetic stone, called a loadstone, was placed on a pol- 
ished bronze board. ‘The spoon turned until it pointed to 
the North Pole. 





The qibla 


From the materials presented in this chapter it should be obvious to the 
reader that the Arabs would have no trouble accurately determining the direc- 
tion of the gibla for their mosques. Since there were Arab navigators who were 
intricately familiar with the stars and celestial navigation, determining the qi- 
bla would have been quite a simple thing for them. Thus the giblas of early 
mosques all over the ancient world are accurate to within a degree or two. As 
we demonstrated in chapter eighteen, the first giblas all clearly pointed to Pe- 
tra. Then in 708 AD (75 years after the death of Muhammad) the mihrab mark 
was introduced so that people could pray towards the Black Stone in Mecca 
rather than the Holy City of Petra. Finally, after the Abbasid rulers solidified 
their control over the Muslim empire, all mosques and qiblas pointed towards 


Mecca in Saudi Arabia. 


CHAPTER TWENTY TWO 


THE ABBASID WRITERS 


After the Hijra, Muhammad and his followers began to use Medina as their 
capital city. In many ways, Islam did not exist until it came into being in Me- 
dina. Before that, Islam was simply a series of revelations given to Muhammad. 
In Medina, Islam became a reality as the new Islamic customs and laws were 
implemented. Islam is more than a personal faith; it is a way of life for a Mus- 
lim community. This is why Muslims around the world rightly refer to the 
year of the Hijra as Year One of the Islamic calendar. For western people this 
is sometimes hard to comprehend, for they consider faith to be an individual 
thing, while Muslims see faith as a corporate thing. Medina then became the 
center of the Muslim empire until the Umayyad caliphs established their rule 
from Damascus. This rule continued until the Abbasids wrestled control from 
the Umayyad caliphs, and the center of power was transferred to Iraq. As a 
result, early Muslim historians frequently mention the cities of Medina and 
Damascus, while the city of Mecca is hardly mentioned at all. 

Once the Abbasids were firmly entrenched and their rule secure, they set 
about unifying their empire by solidifying the various conflicting political, 
military and religious elements, bringing them all firmly under their control. 
Since almost all Islamic history is written after this time of Abbasid solidifica- 
tion, one has to read carefully to understand what took place earlier, and why 
it happened. There is no argument that under Abbasid rule massive religious, 
scientific and academic projects were undertaken. The Abbasid rulers encour- 
aged scholarly development that would not only present the early years of 
Islam in a good light, but would also confirm their own right to ruling the 
empire. 

It is during this period of time that the great Islamic historians wrote 
their treatises on Islamic history. Today we can categorize these writers into 
various groups including those that gathered hadiths, those that wrote histo- 
ries, those that compiled works of literature and others who wrote scientific 
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treatises. It is interesting that 200 years after the Hijra, Islamic scholars were 
classified into two groups; the Traditionists (muhaddithin) and the reformers 
or Jurists. (fugaha). Ibn Hisham, who was a very active early reformer, refers 
to traditionists twenty four times in his notes attached to Ibn Ishaq’s biog- 
raphy of Muhammad, Sirat Rasiil Allah. Unfortunately we do not have Ibn 
Ishaq’s original book, as Ibn Hisham unabashedly edited and corrected what 
he called “grievous errors” in the earlier book. It is also interesting to note that 
when editing the first 130 pages of Sirat Rasiil Allah which cover the events 
before Muhammad’s life, Ibn Hisham never mentions the traditionists. It is 
only when dealing with the actual life of Muhammad that Ibn Hisham begins 
to refer to the views of the traditionists. 

Sixty-five years after Ibn Hisham, Abi Hanifa presented a more modern 
understanding of Traditionists (muhaddithin) and the Jurists (fugaha) in his 
book al-figh al-akbar around 896 AD (283 AH). (Maghnisawi, 2007) This 
was a very tumultuous time as the Qarmatian rebellion was at its height. ‘This 
revolt happened when the people of the central Arabian Peninsula rose up and 
protested that Mecca was not the correct Holy City, forcibly keeping pilgrims 
from worshiping at Mecca. We will write more on this in a later chapter. In 
modern times the term traditionalist most often describes orthodox Sunni 
Islam as distinguished from Salafism and Islamism. 

After Ibn Hisham, the rest of the great Islamic historians present us with 
an Islamic history that was tailored to suit the political and religious worldview 
of the Abbasid rulers of their day. While Ibn Hisham used the authority of 
Ibn Ishaq for his writings, later writers relied on a list of people who passed on 
the knowledge to others, who passed it on to others. This chain of narrators 
became known as the isndd (supporters). Thus isndd consisted of a chronologi- 
cal list of the narrators, each mentioning the one from whom they heard the 
hadith, until mentioning the originator of the report along with the report 
(matn) itself. All of the reports and sayings of early Islam were then judged by 
their isndd and classified as being strong or weak, depending on the complete- 
ness of the chain of narrators and the presence of Islamic authorities among 
the chain. 

Some of these historians gathered many traditions or reports. Al Bukhari 
is said to have collected over 300,000 hadith, but then he eliminated all but 
2,602 which he claimed were the only true and trustworthy ones. It is unfortu- 
nate that these historians, including Bukhari, collected their reports 250 years 
after the fact, and much of their choosing was based on the religious teachings 
of their day. Because so many of the earlier reports were then destroyed, we 
have no way of studying the earlier ones for ourselves. 
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Today, this would be similar to trying to write the history of the American 
War of Independence (1775-1783) based solely on the hearsay of people alive 
today, who heard something from their father or grandfather, who heard it 
from their father or grandfather and so on, back to the actual event. Imagine 
writing a history with few early references, and using as your major author- 
ity the stories that have been passed down from one generation to the other. 
At least Ibn Hisham admits that there were traditionists who viewed things 
differently than the popular opinions of the day. However, I doubt that we 
will ever be able to understand the conflicting opinions that existed in Ibn 
Hisham’s day. 


Literary vacuum 


It is my belief that there was also a literary vacuum in the early Muslim 
empire created by zealous Muslims who destroyed books and manuscripts, 
erased inscriptions, burned libraries and destroyed all literature except Islamic 
writings, most of which were bits and pieces of what people remembered of 
the revelations that Muhammad gave. The destruction of written materials by 
the Islamic forces has been well documented over the last two centuries, but 
western historians have been reluctant to attribute the Muslim armies with 
such actions. Edward Gibbon comments in his book The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire that if indeed the Muslim caliphs ordered the burning 
of libraries “the fact indeed is marvelous.” (Gibbon,1838, page 452) Gib- 
bon’s source was the Specimen Historiae Arubum of Gregory Abulpharagius, a 
thirteenth-century Jewish doctor known as Bar Hebraeus, translated in a sev- 
enteenth-century Latin book (1649) by Edward Pococke. Gibbon protested 
that “the solitary report of a stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred years on 
the confines of Media is overbalanced by the silence of two annalists of a more early 
date, both Christians, both natives of Egypt, and the more ancient of whome, the 
patriarch Eutychius [AD 876-940] has amply described the conquest of Alexan- 
dria.” (Gibbon, 1838) 

Gibbon’s comments concerned an alleged letter from Caliph “Umar to 
Amrou, the leader of the Muslim armies in Alexandria, who had asked the 
caliph what to do with the thousands of manuscripts that he found in ware- 
houses in Egypt. Here is the caliph’s reply: 

‘As for the books you mention, here is my reply. If their content is in accordance 
with the book of Allah, we may do without them, for in that case the book of Allah 
more than suffices. If on the other hand, they contain matter not in accordance 
with the book of Allah, there can be no need to preserve them. Proceed then and 
destroy them.” 
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The Muslim writer Ibn al-Qifti (1172-1248) tells us that the books were 
distributed to the public baths of Alexandria where they were used to feed the 
stoves which kept the baths comfortably warm. Ibn al-Qifti writes that “the 
number of baths was well known but I have forgotten it. They say, that it took 
six months to burn all that mass of material.” (Tarikh al-Hukama (Chronicle 
of Wise Men) ’Ali ibn Yusaf al-Qifti, Ikhbar al-’Ulama bi Akhbar al Hukama, 
Edited by Julius Lippert, Leipzig, 1903) (Mones & Parsons, pages 389-392) 
Eutychius tells us that there were four thousand baths that received books 
from the Alexandrian library. (Alter, 1658, Arabic/Latin) (Pococke & Selden, 
1654, page 316) 

Another record of the exchange between the Muslim General Amrou and 
the Egyptian patriarch can be found in Patrologia Orientalis. (Volume I, 1903, 
pages 494 — 498) A further Syriac manuscript (Add. MS 17193) also attests 
to this, and was published with commentary in the Journal Asiatique, March- 
April 1915. (series XI, Volume V, pages 225-279) 

An excellent compilation on the destruction of the books in Alexandria 
can be found in Luciano Canfora’s book “The Vanished Library, A wonder of 
the Ancient world” translated by Martin Ryle, University of California Press, 
Berkley, 1989. (Canfora, 1990) 

This burning of books, however, did not start in Egypt, but was begun in 
Persia. Caliph "Umar’s armies met with the Persian armies in the battle of Qa- 
disiyyah in 14 AD. When the battle was finished, thousands lay dead on each 
side. The Muslims however, leapt upon the riches that had been left behind. 
Al Tabari (Tabari, Vol 12, page 125) tells us, “The spoils and the wealth were 
gathered; a quantity such as this had never been gathered, neither before al- 
Qadisiyyah nor after it.” 

From Qadisiyyah the Muslim armies, numbering 15,000 and led by Saad, 
marched against the city of Ctesiphon, the capital of the Sassanian Empire. In 
early January 637 AD the Muslim advance guard reached the outskirts of Cte- 
siphon and laid siege to the city for two months. Eventually the city fell, and 
the Muslims occupied it. During the fighting, the palaces and the Zoroastrian 
library at Ctesiphon were burned. (Kroger, 1993) 

Another example of book burning can be seen when the Muslim invaders 
reached India some years later. The library of Nalanda was the most renowned 
repository of Buddhist knowledge in the world at the time. Its collection was 
said to comprise hundreds of thousands of volumes, so extensive that it burned 
for months when set aflame by Muslim invaders. The library had three main 
buildings as high as nine stories tall. The story of this destruction (1198 AD) 
was told in 1243 by an eye-witness to the Persian historian Minhaz. In his 
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book Tabaquat-I-Nasiri he reported that most of the inhabitants of the place 
were Brahmans with shaven heads. They were put to death. Large numbers 
of books were found there, and when the Muslims saw them, they called for 
some person to explain the contents. But all of the learned men had been 
killed. When it was discovered that the whole fort and city was a place for 
study (Nalanda University) the remaining monks were burned alive or behead- 
ed, and the burning of the library of Nalanda continued for several months. 
(Dutt, 1996, Part V, 3) 

Even Christian churches were to suffer damage. The “Edict of Yazid,” is- 
sued by the Umayyad caliph Yazid II in 722-723 AD ordered the destruction 
of crosses and Christian images within the territory of the caliphate. In pres- 
ent-day Jordan there is ample archaeological evidence that images from the 
mosaic floors of some, although not all, of the churches that stood at this time 
were removed. (Grabar, 1984, page 155-156) One can only surmise that the 
city of Petra is today bereft of all inscriptions because of the actions of zealous 
Muslims during Yazid’s reign. 

In the end, the only book to survive in Arabia was the Glorious Qur'an. 
However, even here historians have struggled. It seems that most of the Qur'an 
was retained in oral fashion rather than written form. While the Arabs were 
great memorizers and had the ability to retain the entirety of the Qur'an, the 
retention of materials in an oral tradition suffers from two difficulties. First, 
the accuracy of the memories of the individuals involved must be perfect. In 
the case of the Qur'an, arguments arose over various verses, how they should 
be rendered, and if they should or should not be included in the whole. 

Second, the problem of transferring knowledge from the learned to the 
novice is often a difficult step. In the case of the Qur'an, most of the men who 
had memorized the sayings of Muhammad were also warriors. As is often the 
case, warriors die in battle, and their knowledge of the Qur'an perished with 
them. This is amply illustrated in the Battle of Yamama when an estimat- 
ed 450 men who had memorized the Qur'an were killed. (Sahih Al-Bukhari 
hadith 6.201 & 9.301) 

Bukharis Volume 6, Book 61, Number 510: tells us: Hudhaifa bin Al- 
Yaman came to ‘Uthman at the time when the people of Sham and the people of 
lraq were waging war to conquer Arminya and Adharbijan. Hudhaifa was afraid 
of their (the people of Sham and Iraq) differences in the recitation of the Qur an, 
so he said to Uthman, “O chief of the believers! Save this nation before they differ 
about the book (Quran) as Jews and the Christians did before.” So Uthman sent 
a message to Hafsa saying, “Send us the manuscripts of the Qur'an so that we may 
compile the Quranic materials in perfect copies and return the manuscripts to 
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you.” Hafsa sent it to Uthman. ’Uthman then ordered Zaid bin Thabit, ‘Abdullah 
bin Az-Zubair, Said bin al-As and “Abdu-r-Rahman bin Harith bin Hisham to 
rewrite the manuscripts in perfect copies. "Uthman said to the three Quraishi men, 
“In case you disagree with Zaid bin Thabit on any point in the Quran, then write 
it in the dialect of Quraish, the Qur'an was revealed in their tongue.” They did so, 
and when they had written many copies, "Uthman returned the original manu- 


scripts to Hafsa. “Uthmdan sent to every Muslim province one copy of what they 
had copied, and ordered that all the other Quranic materials, whether written 
in fragmentary manuscripts or whole copies, be burnt. Said bin Thabit added, ‘A 


verse from Strat Ahzab was missed by me when we copied the Qur'an and I used to 
hear Allah’s apostle reciting it.” So we searched for it and found it with Khuzaima 
bin Thabit Al-Ansart. (That verse was): “Among the believers are men who have 
been true in their covenant with Allah.” 33.23) 

Eventually a more or less complete copy of the Qur'an was assembled. But 
there were some who felt that more verses should have been included. 

Bukhari reports to us that these few copies were not duplicated, but re- 
mained with the caliphs. 

The manuscript on which the Qur'an was collected, remained with Abii Bakr 
till Allah took him unto him, and then with Umar till Allah took him unto him, 
and finally it remained with Hafsa, Umar’ daughter. (Sahih Al-Bukhari, Vol- 
ume 6, Book 60, Number 201) 

This means that during the life of Caliph "Umar, only five or six copies of 
the complete Qur'an existed in all of Arabia. 

The problem that resulted was a dearth of copies of the Qur'an in the 
Umayyad period. On the next page is a chart that illustrates the number of 
known copies of the early Qur'an that survived to this date. These are then 
compared with the early surviving copies of the New Testament, simply so we 
can compare with copies of other early religious writings that were in existence 
over a period of time. Please cross reference this with Appendix C which pro- 
vides us with an accounting of many early Qur'ans. 

The transmission of the New Testament is then compared with the trans- 
mission of the Qur'an. The evidence of early Biblical manuscripts and the 
low degree of error between them is significant, but missing in regards to the 
Qur'an. While the Qur'an is a truly ancient manuscript, the question has to 
be asked, is it what Muslim clerics claim: an unadulterated copy of the original 
given to Muhammad? Or was it changed or molded in some way by the politi- 
cal forces that followed Muhammad? 

As this chart demonstrates, there was a literary vacuum in Arabia during 
the first 200 years of Islam. Very few copies of the Qur'an were in existence, in 
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Compari-| Islamic The Qur'an New Testament 
son ofera| period equivalent 


First 0} Four — Rightly | Five or six reported copies (Abi | A handful of frag- 
years Guided Caliphs | Bakr’s) which did not survive, plus | ments in the first 70 
some scattered fragments survive. | years. 


7 
70 — 150] The Umayyads | Approximately 30 manuscripts, | More than 630 cop- 
years none of them complete. ies after 150 years. 


150 — 300 | The first | Many fragments and some manu- | More than 5,600 
years Abbasid rulers | scripts including some from the | copies after 300 
San’a manuscripts, none of them | years. 
complete. 


300 -- 500] The Abbasid | Dozens of copies, a few of them | More than 13,000 
years writers. complete. copies after 500 
years. 





For more study see: http://www.islamic-awareness.org/Quran!Text/Mss/hijazi.html, which provides 
detailed information about which verses appear in which Qur ans. None of the early Qur'ans were 
as complete at present day copies. 


fact Crone and Cook state, “There is no hard evidence for the existence of the 
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Koran in any form before the last decade of the seventh century, ...” (Crone, 
1977, page 3) Furthermore they suggest that in the 2nd century of hijra the 
textual state of the Qur'an, “... may have differed considerably in content 
from the Koran we now know.” This is also the view of Wansbrough who 
thought the “canonization” of the Qur'an was not completed until the 2nd / 
3rd of hijra at the earliest. (Wansbrough, 2004, page 49-52) 

The Abbasid writers had few if any documents to oppose them. Most 
of the Quraysh tribe who were knowledgeable about the early days had long 
since died, or now lived on the fringes of the empire. Any old Qur'ans in ex- 
istence could be fully accepted, and the owners convinced that what they had 
was only a partial Qur'an. The Abbasids could publish "full" versions of the 
Qur'an that contained all of the verses, including the ones about the change 
of qibla. In this way, older versions of the Qur'an would still be revered, but 
the newer versions would have the added verses, such as Siira 2.143-145 which 
tells us that the gibla was changed. 
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The Abbasid writers of history 


The timeline in Appendix A includes some of the major Islamic historians 
and their dates, demonstrating how many years lay between them and the 
events that they wrote about. While it is difficult to tell who the creative writ- 
ers of history were (apart from the Traditionists) I have selected four Islamic 
writers who I believe typify the progression of Islamic thought from 200 AD 
onward. They were chosen because they are responsible for the bulk of Islamic 
history that has come down to us today. 


1. Ibn Hisham — begins the practice of editing past writings 


Hisham ibn ’Abd al Malik was born in Basra, Iraq and died in Fustat, 
Egypt, either in 218 AH or some time later. Known as Ibn Hisham, he became 
an Arabic philologist combining linguistics and literary skills in his work. Un- 
fortunately for us, it appears that he meddled with previously written Arabian 
histories, editing them so that they fit into the political and religious views 
of his time. Since all copies of the earlier works have been destroyed, we now 
only have Ibn Hisham’s editions of the earlier works. This is unfortunate, as it 
means that the very earliest Islamic writings now date nearly 200 years after 
the death of Muhammad and are known to be edited by a later writer. This is 
documented by his list of notes at the end of Sirat Rastil Allah in which he lists 


some of the changes that he made to the original document. 


2. Al Bukhari — choosing accounts appropriate to current worldview 


Muhammad ibn Isma’il al-Bukhari (810 AD - 870 AD) is the author of 
the best known of the six canonical hadith collections of Islam (Sunni). These 
traditions, or hadith, were called Sahih al-Bukhari and most Sunni Muslims 
view this as their most trusted collection of hadith, and it is considered the 
most authentic book after the Qur'an. 

Early on in Bukhar'’s life his teacher, Ishag ibn Ibrahim al-Hanthali, bet- 
ter known as Ibn Rahoyah, said to him: “If only you would compile a book 
of only authentic narrations of the prophet.” This suggestion remained in his 
heart, so he began compiling the Sahth.” Bukhari also said, “I saw the prophet 
in a dream and it was as if I was standing in front of him. In my hand was a fan 
with which I was protecting him. I asked some dream interpreters, who said 
to me, 'You will protect him from lies.' This is what compelled me to produce 
the Sahih.” 
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Al-Bukhari then traveled widely throughout the Abbasid Empire for six- 
teen years, collecting those traditions he thought were trustworthy. It is said 
that al-Bukhari collected over 300,000 hadith but included only 2,602 tradi- 
tions in his book. At the time, Bukhari classified the traditions as sahih (trust- 
worthy), hasan (good), and da7f (weak). (Fadel, 1995, pg 161-197) The weak 
traditions were then discarded. Bukhari was not alone in doing this. Around 
the same time, other Muslim scholars also recognized the complete literary 
vacuum surrounding the beginnings of Islam, and they also gathered and vet- 
ted what people said about Muhammad. Thus, much of our record of early 
Islam was edited by al Bukhari and the others who gathered hadiths after him. 


3. Al Tabari — history seen 300 years later 


Al-Tabari was a Muslim historian who lived from 839 to 923 AD. Tabari’s 
book is officially titled Tartkh al-Rusil wa al Mulik, which means the history 
of prophets and kings. These 38 volumes provide us with the Islamic view 
of the history of the world from Adam and Eve up to 915 AD. The first 
four volumes parallel many things that are found in the Bible. Tabari was his 
nickname, since he came from Tabaristan, which is in Iran south of Tehran. 
Tabari knew the Qur'an by heart when he was 7 years old. While some Han- 
balite Sunni Muslims have accused him of having Shiite tendencies, there is 
no basis for that except that he was Iranian. Tabari was a Sunni Muslim, even 
though he was from Iran. Tabari was first a Shafi ite, and then later he founded 
his own school. (al-Tabari vol.1 pg 62) There was discord between different 
schools (al-Tabari vol.1 pg 66) and the Hanbalites would use violence to in- 
timidate Muslims belonging to other schools. (al-Tabari vol.1 page 71) 


4. Yaqut — geography now unquestioned 


Yaquat ibn “Abdullah al-Rumi al-Hamawi (Yaqit) (1179-1229 AD) was 
a Syrian biographer and geographer. “A/-Rami” (“from Rim”) refers to his 
Greek (Byzantine) descent, “al-Hamawi” means that he is from Hama, Syria, 
and his father’s name was ’Abdullah. The word ydqit means ruby. He was 
known for his encyclopedic writings of the Muslim world. Yaqit was sold 
as a slave to someone who later moved to Baghdad. Upon recognizing his 
abilities, Yaqit’s purchaser provided him with a good education. He was later 
freed, and traveled a great deal. Yaqit also earned a living copying and selling 
manuscripts. His book Mujam al-buldan is an encyclopedic geography which 
he started in 1224 AD and finished around 1228 AD, one year before he 
died. Since his geography was constructed six hundred years after the death of 
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Muhammad, it is not very helpful in determining early locations. His book is 
available today in Arabic in several volumes, and is referred to several times in 
this study. However, anyone wanting to use Yaqit to defend Islamic geogra- 
phy must admit that he is a very late writer and not an authority on early and 
pre-Islamic geography. It is important however, to know that Yaqit wrote his 
book because he realized that a complete geography of Islam was in need, as 
there was confusion over the location of various places (which we shall look at 
in the next chapter). 

From these four representative writers (many more are mentioned in ap- 
pendices A and B) we can see that these historians wrote many years after 
the events they described. As we mentioned, they used a system of a chain of 
narrators known as the isndd (supporters) as their authority. This system of 
isnad consisted of a chronological list of the narrators, each mentioning the 
one from whom they heard the hadith, until mentioning the originator of the 
report along with the report itself. All of the reports and sayings of early Islam 
were then judged by the isndd and classified as being strong or weak, depend- 
ing on the completeness of the chain of narrators and the presence of Islamic 
authorities among the chain. 


Issues with isnad 


There were problems with isnad, as often conflicting stories were told, 
and even related by the same narrators. An example of this can be found in Al 
Tabari’s recounting of the story of Isaac and Ishmael. Al Tabari gives us a list 
of over ten reports, complete with their supporting isnad, that claim Abraham 
went to sacrifice Ishmael on the mountain. Then Al Tabari immediately gives 
us another list of over ten reports, complete with all their supporting isnad, 
that claim Abraham took Isaac up the mountain to sacrifice him, not Ishmael. 
(Tabari, Volume II, page 89) 

Clearly both cannot be true, but since Al Tabari cannot prove either one, 
he provides us with both sides of the argument, and even shows us that some 
isnad are the same ones on both sides. Obviously people relating these stories 
to Al Tabari, claiming they heard it from someone who heard it from some- 
one who heard it from Muhammad, could not clarify whether Muhammad 
revealed that it was Isaac or Ishmael that became Abrahams child for sacrifice. 

In the end Al Tabari concludes: The earliest sages of our prophets nation 
disagree about which of Abraham’ two sons it was that he was commanded to 
sacrifice. Some say it was Isaac, while others say it was Ishmael. Both views are sup- 
ported by statements related on the authority of the Messenger of God. (Al-Tabari 
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Volume I, page 82) If isndd could not be authoritative in this case, how can 
it be claimed as authoritative in others? 

One would assume that the writers of history and the collectors of hadiths 
would reject any hadiths that referred to Petra. Kamali provides us with seven 
criteria that were used for rejecting hadiths. (Kamali, 2009, pg 76) 

1. ‘The language of the hadith must be eloquent, not rude or crude. 

2. The hadith should not contain corruption of previously estab- 
lished knowledge. For example, one rejected hadith reported that 
Muhammad stated that Noah’s ark circled the Kaba seven times be- 
fore it landed. 

3. Hadiths must not oppose the Qur'an. 

If a hadith fails to pass the test of historicity it must be rejected. For 
example, one rejected hadith reported that Muhammad spoke in a 
Roman bath, but it is known that there were no baths in Mecca or 
Medina so it was rejected. Petra however, had a Roman bath. 

5. Ifthe hadith smacks of scholastic fanaticism it must be rejected. For 
example, someone claiming to have known Muhammad and to have 
followed him but later became a Shi'ite, was rejected by the Sunni 
writers. 

6. When a hadith would have affected large numbers of people, but only 
one person reported it, then it was rejected. For example, the teaching 
that no one can touch his sexual organs and then immediately pray 
was only reported by one writer, but if it was true, then many would 
have known it, practiced it and reported it. 

7. When hadiths reported extraordinary large numbers or obviously ex- 
aggerated blessings or curses, it was rejected. 

Therefore I believe that by the time of the Abbasid writers, any hadiths 
that mentioned Petra would have been excluded, and only those that remem- 
bered the Holy City as “Mecca” would have been included, simply because it 
was then universally accepted that the Holy City had always been at Mecca. 

In the end, the writers of the Abbasid period put together a history and 
picture of Islam that was in accordance with the thinking of their day. Muslims 
all over the world, then as now, turned to them for their authority on how Is- 
lam came into being. However today with modern technology, researchers and 
archeologists are beginning to put the pieces together, and unravel the Abbasid 
version of history to discover what actually happened in the first years of Islam. 


CHAPTER TWENTY THREE 


THE CASE FOR ’AQABA AND AL AQSA 


The location of Aqaba in early Islamic literature is an important factor in 
this study as there are several places in the Middle East known by this name. 
Al-'Agaba appears several times in the story of Muhammad while he was liv- 
ing in Mecca during the early part of his prophethood. We will go through 
these occurrences to try and determine what we can learn about the location 
of ’Aqaba and its relation to Mecca and Medina. (The ’al’ in front of ’Aqaba 
simply denotes the definite case and could be translated “the.”) 

Al Tabari Volume VI, 2109, page 124 tells us that during the days of the 
pagan pilgrimage, Muhammad met some of the tribe of Ansar (Quraysh in 
Medina) as they traveled from Medina to Mecca and preached to them. This 
took place in al--Aqaba, which was between Medina and Mecca. (See also 
Guillaume, 2006, page 198) 

The following year, twelve of the Ansar came on the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
During their trip they met Muhammad at al-’Aqaba and took an oath of al- 
legiance to him. (Tabari, Volume VI page 126) After the pilgrimage they re- 
turned to Medina and spread the teachings of Islam. 

‘The year following this, some of the Ansar went on the pagan pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and they again agreed to meet Muhammad in al-’Aqaba in the mid- 
dle of the days of al-tashrig. ‘These are three days (11-13th) of the month of 
Dhi al-Hijja, following after the day of sacrifice on the tenth day (Tabari Vol- 
ume VI, page 130, footnote 208) when the time of fasting has ended. During 
this time, the pagan Quraysh in ’Aqaba argued whether Muhammad prayed 
towards Syria or towards the Ka’ba. It was unclear to them. Muhammad agreed 
to meet with these Ansar at al-’Agaba, and their meeting was held in secret, at 
night in a ravine. In the middle of the night (page 135) as they were returning 
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to the Holy City, there was a shout from the top of al-’Aqaba, in a most pierc- 
ing voice, “People of the stations of Mina, do you want a blameworthy person 
and the apostates with him who have gathered together to wage war on you?” 
Muhammad replied to his followers “What does the enemy of God say? This 
is the Azabb (devil) of al-’Aqaba, the son of the devil Azyab. Listen, Enemy of 
God, by Allah, I shall deal with you!” They continued to hold back, but one of 
them wanted to fall on the people of Mina with their swords in the morning. 
Muhammad told them to go back to their tents, as they had not been com- 
manded to do this. 

After the emigration to Medina, al-’Aqaba is not mentioned until year 
9 AH. (Al Tabari Volume IX page 54) The prophet Muhammad was pass- 
ing through the ancient town of al-Hijr (near Mada'in Salih) (IX, page 52) 
when the people complained of having very little rain. Muhammad prayed, 
and there was some rain. Then they moved on (Tabari Volume IX 1699, page 
54) and met ’Umarah ibn Hazm, who was one of those present at the pledge 
of al-’Aqaba. 

Ismail K. Poonawala, the translator of Tabari Volume IX (in footnote 380) 
informs us that al--Aqaba was a mountain pass between Mina and Mecca. 
This needs some clarification, as the word Mina has no meaning in Arabic, 
but Mina means harbour (also spelled mina or miyan). Today Mina is a wide 
open plain around 5 kilometers from present day Mecca (70 kilomers inland 
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Above: ‘The plains of Mina fill with tents during the time of pilgrimage. 
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from the Red Sea) and is part of the pilgrimage tradition. As you can see from 
the photo, the area around Mecca and Mina is very flat, with a few mountains 
rising from the desert floor. Along the way from Mecca to Mina, there is a side 
ravine between the mountain ranges that is known today as Aqaba. Muslim 
scholars tell us that this is the "Aqaba where Muhammad's first followers made 
the famous ’Aqaba pledge. 

If we accept the proposed theory that the original holy city is Petra rather 
than Mecca in Saudi Arabia, then Muhammad would not have met with his 
first followers over a thousand kilometers south of Petra, especially if they were 
of the Ansar tribe, which lived in Medina. In this case we should look for an 
"Aqaba closer to Petra, and then look at arguments for and against each loca- 
tion. 


Aila 

Today most people identify “Aqaba not with Mecca, but with the modern 
city of “Aqaba at the north end of the Gulf of ’Agaba on the Red Sea. This is 
a port city, and the beginning of the road that goes up into the highlands of 
ancient Edom. In ancient times however, this city was known by other names 
such as Aila, the name the Romans gave the city. I believe that the Nabataeans 
used another name, Leuce Come, which we will examine a bit later on. 

The Islamic literature of the Abbasid period clearly calls the city of "Aqaba 
by its Roman name: Aila. For example, “Aqaba is called Aila in Al Tabari IX, 
page 58. When Muhammad travels north to Tabik, the governor of Aylah 
(Aila) comes to him and makes a treaty with him. Here Aila is identified as the 
seaport at the northern end of the Gulf of "Aqaba (EI2, V.S. Aila) 

Aila is mentioned again in Tabari Volume 11, 2079, page 73 when Abi 
Bakr travels from Medina to Syria. He takes the road of al-mu’7igah or sweat- 
ing. This refers to the very humid conditions on the road along the Red Sea 
coast. Y. Blankenship (the translator) cross-references this with Caetani, An- 
nali, II, 1121 n 3; and Donner, Conquests, 115. 

It is obvious from Islamic literature that the “Aqaba referred to by Ibn 
Ishag in his book Sirat Rasiil Allah is the one beside Mecca, and not the city 
of Aila. (Cobb, 1995) However, when considering our proposed change of 
locations, I would suggest that the Pledge of Agaba was indeed taken near the 
modern city of ’Agaba known to the Romans as Aila. It is my belief that the 
later Abbasid writers used the older Roman name of Aila for “Aqaba, and then 
found a new location for Aqaba near the city of Mecca in Saudi Arabia. 
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Aqaba beside Mecca 


There are several problems with identifying ‘Aqaba in its current location 
near Mecca. First, let’s consider the meaning of the word ’Aqaba. 

Hugh’s Dictionary of Islam tells us: “Agabah is a sheltered glen near Mina, 
celebrated as the scene of the two pledges, the first and second pledge of al-‘Agabah. 
The first pledge was made by ten men of the tribe of Khazraj and ten of Aus when 





Above: ‘Aqaba in the map above is a ravine above Mina. It does not lead anywhere, but is simply a 
place where water runs off of Jebal Quways. 


Left: A com- 
memorative 
mosque in the 
Agaba ravine 
near Mecca. 
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they plighted their faith to Muhammad thus: -- “We will not worship, any but 
one God; we will not steal; nor commit adultery; nor kill our children; nor will 
we slander our neighbors; and we will obey the Prophet of God.” The date assigned 
to this pledge by Sir W. Muir is April 21, AD. 621. The second pledge was a few 
months afterwards when seventy three men and two women came forward, one by 
one, and took an oath of fealty to the Prophet. Muhammad named twelve of the 
chief of these men, and said : “ Moses chose from amongst his people twelve leaders. 
Ye shall be sureties for the rest, even as were the Apostles of Jesus; and I am surety for 
my people. And the people answered, Amin, So be it.” (Muir's Life of Mahomet, 
volume ii., pages 216, 232) 

Hans Wher’s dictionary tells us that the Arabic meaning for ‘Aqaba is 
somewhat vague, and can have several meanings. Most Arabs would under- 
stand the word ’aqab to mean a steep road or track, or a difficult pass up 
through the mountains. (Wehr, page 733, entry ”Aqaba) However, it also 
could mean a ’heel’ or the way up from the foot to the body. In all cases the 
meaning contains the idea of moving upward. 

Yaqit tells us that there are several ways of using “Aqaba. It can be used in 
construct state with other words... such as: Agaba of the riders, or the mount- 
ing of the riders. (Yaqat, Mujam al-Buldan, volume 4, page 134, Aqaba) 

Early travelers in Arabia also noted that the term ’Aqaba was used by 
Bedouin to refer to moving upward in different locations. For example, James 
Theodore Bent notes in his book Southern Arabia (Bent, 1900, page 88): 

“Having left these villages behind us, we climbed rapidly higher and higher, 
until at an elevation of over 4,000 feet we found ourselves at last on a broad, level 
tableland, stretching as far as the eye could reach in every direction. This is no 
doubt the ‘Maratha Mountains of Ptolemy, the Mons Excelsus of Pliny, * which 
shuts off the Hadhramout, where once flourished the frankincense and the myrrh. 
Words cannot express the desolate aspect of this vast table-land, Akaba or the go- 


ing-up as the Arabs call it.” * Pliny, xii. 14, 52: In medio Arabiae fere sunt Adramitae pagus 
Saboraeum in monte excelso.’ 


So it is clear that the “Aqaba leads upward to something. The problem 
with the present location of "Aqaba near Mecca is that it is a crevice in the 
side of a mountain but it goes upward to nowhere. (See the map left) There is 
nothing at the top of Jebal Quways, and there was no road or path to the top. 
In actuality it is a place where rain water runs downward. I don’t find the name 
Aqaba a very good fit for this location. 

Second, Al Tabari (Volume 6, 1218, page 130-136) and Ibn Ishag (Guil- 
laume, 2006, Sirat Rasul Allah, page 198-199) both make it plain that “Aqaba 


was the location of a major market, and people came from great distances to 
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the market. This market was held at least annually, for Muhammad met his 
followers at this market each year. It must have been a major market for mem- 
bers of the Ansar tribe to travel there each year all the way from Medina. The 
present location of ‘Aqaba is only three miles from the Ka’ba in Mecca, and is 
not on a path from anywhere to anywhere. It would be very strange for a main 
market to be there, tucked away in a small crevice in a mountain, let alone a 
large market when it is so close to the main markets in Mecca. So how did this 
location become known as ’Aqaba? 


’Aqaba in Jordan 

The present city of “Aqaba has had several names during its long history. 
While it is currently called “Aqaba, the Romans called it Ay/a and I believe the 
Nabataeans called it Leuce Come. Before that it was known as Elath (Genesis 
14:1-6). “Eben Gezer” is also mentioned in Numbers 33:35 and Deuteron- 
omy 2:8. I Kings 9:26 mentions “ships in Ezion-Gebher, which is beside Eloth 
(Elath) on the shore of the Red Sea in the Land of Edom.” 2 Chronicles 8:17 also 
mentions these two locations and I Kings 9:27-28 describes a navel expedition 
sent out from this location. 

For many years historians and archaeologists have wondered about the 
location of the Nabataean port city of Leuce Come (meaning white village). 
This village is mentioned in several ancient writings, such as the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea (Casson, 1989, pages 61 - 62) and Strabo’s Geography 
(16.4.23). The most serious guess at the location of Leuce Come comes from 
the famous naval historian Lionel Casson who calculated the location of Leuce 
Come by using the port of Myos Hormos. He assumed that the Myos Harbor 
(Mussel Harbor) was located at Abt Sha’r on the western side of the Red Sea. 
He defends this opinion on page 96 of his translation of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei. From this location on the west shore of the Gulf of Suez, he fol- 
lows the writer’s description and comes to the conclusion that Leuce Come 
was located in the vicinity of "Aynunah on the shores of Saudi Arabia. (Cas- 
son, 1989, page 143) Casson goes on to mention some of the other educated 
guesses that have been made concerning the location of Leuce Come, such as 
Haura and Yanbu further south on the Saudi Arabian coast. 

These educated guesses were all based on scholarly study and opinion. 
However, since their writings several important archaeological discoveries have 
been made. The location of Myos Hormos, the starting place of this descrip- 
tion, has now been positively fixed at Quseir al-Qadim far to the south of 
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Casson’s guess of Abi Shar. The ruins at Quseir al-Qadim were the subject 
of exploratory excavations between 1978 and 1982 (Whitcomb and Johnson 
1979; 1982), when it was thought to be the relatively minor Roman port of 
Leucos Limen, a view apparently confirmed by a somewhat obscure piece of 
pottery (Bagnall, 1986) that was held by Casson. Some scholars even voiced 
the opinion that Leucos Limen might have been Leuce Come. 

Then in 1994, ostraca from the French excavations at Zerqa on the road 
between Quseir and Qift showed that, beyond doubt, the port at the end 
of the road was indeed called Myos Hormos. (Cuvigny, 2003) (Sidebotham, 
2005) Archaeological work done in 1999 demonstrated that the road ended 
at Quseir al-Qadim (rather than Quseir) and amongst the few pieces of pot- 
tery the archaeologists recovered was one bearing the name "Myos Hormos". 
Suddenly historians realized that Quseir al-Qadim was not a minor trading 
station, but was rather Myos Hormos, the renowned ancient port that traded 
with India and beyond. (Peacock, 2008) 

The positive identification of Myos Hormos then changed all of the pre- 
vious suggestions for the location of Leuce Come. Myos Hormos was not 
located in the Gulf of Suez, but on the Red Sea itself. This new location shed 
a very interesting light on how we now view the words in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea. Using the new location of Myos Hormos, I endeavoured to 
discover where Leuce Come was located. 


The search 


I started my search for Leuce Come using the description of its location as 
found in the Periplus of the Eruthraean Sea: (19). 

“Now to the left of Berenice, sailing for two or three days from Mussel Harbor 
eastward across the adjacent gulf (is this across the Red Sea or is it a gulf on the 
Egypt side?), there is another harbor and fortified place, which is called White 
Village (Leuce Come), from which there is a road to Petra, which is subject to Ma- 
lichas, King of the Nabataeans.” ... “Tt holds the position of a market town for the 
small vessels sent there from (South) Arabia; and so a centurion is stationed there 
as a collector of one-fourth of the merchandise imported, with an armed force, as 
a garrison.” 

To locate this missing city we must determine if the “White Village” was 
south or north of Berenice, and if it was on the Egyptian or Arabian side of 


the Red Sea. 
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North or south? 


From the quote above, the presence of a road linking the White Village 
with Petra is undeniable. It would make little sense to describe a port south of 
Berenice on the Egypt side that had a road linking to Petra (which is far to the 
north of Berenice). So it would seem that the White Village must have been 
located across the Red Sea. The problem is that there are no ports that fit this 
description, nor or there any roads that fit the description. 

The other important term is the use of the word “to the left.” This term 
can be understood from the opening sentence of the Periplus: “first comes 
Egypt's port of Myos Hormos, and beyond it, after a sail of 1800 stades to 
the right, Berenice. The ports of both are bays on the Red Sea on the edge of 
Egypt.” 

So the writer is imagining himself standing on the shores of Egypt (he was 
writing from Alexandria). He locates Myos Hormos and Berenice for us, and 
tells us that Berenice is to the right of Myos Hormos. This would indicate that 
right means “southeast.” 
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Now a few paragraphs later he tells us that the “White Village” is to the 
“left” of Berenice. He does not give the distance in stades, but rather in runs. 

At this point his directions seem a little confused, but I would like to point 
out that they are quite clear if you know what he is talking about. First of all, 
we are talking north of Berenice. Then he adds the sentence: “after a voyage of 
two or three runs eastward from Myos Hormos past the gulf lying alongside.” 

Look at the map on the previous page. He points us north of Berenice, 
the main port on the Red Sea. He then takes us to the smaller port of Myos 
Hormos. So our journey starts in the south and moves north. The writer then 
tells us to travel eastward from Myos Hormos for two or three runs, past the 
gulf that lies alongside of Myos Hormos. Given the now positive location of 
Myos Hormos and the northward course of the writer’s directions, there is 
only one conclusion that can be reached. 

North of Myos Hormos the Red Sea splits into two branches. The writer 
tells us to take the east branch and go north for two or three runs. He doesn’t 
tell us where to find the port, because we will run into it at the end of the 
“bay.” Today this place is known as ‘Aqaba, or in ancient times Aila. 

It would make no sense for the writer to start us in Berenice, take us north 
to Myos Hormos, and then south to some port on the Saudi side of the Red 
Sea. Rather the writer starts us in Berenice, takes us north to Myos Hormos, 
and then expects us to continue traveling north (in the eastern gulf or bay) 
until we reach Leuce Come (Aila). 

Alia was a place built of white sand structures. Excavations are currently 
taking place, but the Nabataean port has been mostly destroyed. It did, how- 
ever, contain many mud buildings. The Periplus informs us that the “White 
Village” had a road attaching it to Petra. This fits very well. The Romans built 
the Via Traiana overtop of the then existing road that was known in ancient 
times as “The Kings Highway.” This road linked Aila with Petra, and north to 
Damascus. It fits the description of the Periplus perfectly. There was a fort in 
Aila, and the city was definitely under the control of Malichus, the king of the 
Nabataeans. 

The Periplus tells us that this port was used by small craft (there is no deep 
harbour at Alia proper) and that it was loaded with freight from south Arabia. 
It is also interesting to note that the Periplus, which was written to describe 
“Trade on the Red Sea” does not mention Aila at all. This seeming oversight 
can now be understood by identifying the “White Village” with the known port 
of ‘Aila.” 
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Farther south 


The Periplus then tells us that after this harbour, (White Village) which 
extended “far” down the Red Sea, there are a variety tribes, with some huts 
along the coast, and they are pirates. It tells us that to set a course along the 
coast of Arabia is altogether risky, since the region with its lack of harbours 
offers poor anchorage, is foul with rocky stretches, and cannot be approached 
because of cliffs. This is why it is important for sailors to sail to the “Burnt 
Island” before approaching the coast. Several historians have suggested that 
the “burnt island” is Jabal al-Tair, which has a nearly dead volcano. (Casson, 
Muller, Schoff) Then sailing down this coast, the port of Muza is on the left 
hand shore. (paraphrased from The Periplus Maris Eruthraei 20 - 21) 

This sounds like a perfect description of the Saudi coast, looking south 
from Aila. That is why we cannot find Leuce-Come along that barren coast. It 
was never there. 


Other considerations: Strabo 


There are two other considerations that must be taken into our calcula- 
tions. Strabo relates the account of the attempted Roman invasion of Arabia. 
The Romans built boats on the Egyptian side, and sailed them to Leuce-Come. 

‘After enduring great hardships and distress, he arrived on the fifteenth day 
at Leuce-Come, a large mart in the territory of the Nabataeans, with the loss of 
many of his vessels, some with all their crews, in consequence of the difficulty of the 
navigation, but by no opposition from an enemy. These misfortunes were occasioned 
by the perfidy of Syllaeus, who insisted that there was no road for an army by land 
to Leuce-Come, to which and from which place the camel traders travel with ease 
and in safety from Sela, and back to Sela, with so large a body of men and camels 
as to differ in no respect from an army.” XV1.iv.24 

Notice that they endured great hardships and distress in a “fifteen day 
journey” to Leuce Come. ‘They lost many vessels along the way because of the 
difficulty of navigation. This has always puzzled me. To sail across the Red Sea 





is quite easy. To sail north to Aila however, would have been a very tricky job 
for Roman boats with square "lug sails." Most of the year the north-eastern 
arm of the Red Sea (Gulf of Aqaba) is plagued with winds from the northwest, 
making the journey up the sea almost impossible. 

By locating Leuce-Come as Aila, this passage of Strabo now becomes more 
understandable. The Romans would have had to sail through the rocky en- 
trance to the Gulf of ’Aqaba, and northward along the rocky coasts where the 
Roman boats could easily have fouled. 
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Is Aila the "Aqaba of Islam? 

The descriptions of "Aqaba in Al Tabari and Ibn Ishaq could be applied 
to both locations, although the location in Saudi Arabia has several problems: 

1. It is south of Mecca, and therefore not between Mecca and Medina. 

2. Itis out of the way and not on a road to anywhere, and therefore a very 
unlikely place for a large market. 

3. Since it is not on a path to anywhere, the term ’Aqaba or "going up” is 
an awkward fit. 

In contrast, consider the support for Aila being the “Aqaba of Islam: 

1. Strabo XVI.iv.24 tells us that in his time there was a large market at 
Aila. 

2. ‘The road going up into the mountains behind Aila was known as the 
"Aqaba of Aila” Eventually the name “Aqaba of Aila” was reduced to 
only “Aqaba which is the name used today. 

3. ‘The ’Aqaba of Aila is less than 50 kilometers from Petra, and located 
between Mecca and Medina 

Therefore, based on this research, I would propose that the location known 
as “Aqaba today (Aila, Leuce Come, Ezon Geber, and Elath) are all referring 
to the same location, and are synonymous with the ’Aqaba in the Qur'an. 
It is my suggestion that Yaqit, writing six hundred years after the death of 
Muhammad, was forced to find a location near Mecca that fit the description 
of ’Aqaba. His choice of the ravine near Mecca was a natural one, but prob- 
ably incorrect. 

Gerd-R Puin in his article in The Hidden Origins of Islam (Puin, 2010) 
suggests that Leuce Come can be found in the Qur'an. He notes that Wetzein 
was the first to connect Al’Aykah/Laykah with Leuke Come, and that Musil 
recalls the Greek "Leuke’ meaning white. (pg 339) 

Puin points out that the phrase Laykah appears four times in the Cairo 
edition of the Qur'an, and seems to be a place name. (Stra 15:78, 50:14, 
26:176, 38:13) There are variant readings of this name in early copies of the 
Qur'an. Puin comes to the conclusion (pg 342) that this phrase must refer to 
Leuke Come. He then presents several of the traditional arguments concern- 
ing placing Leuke Come on the eastern shores of the Red Sea, and suggests 
that Leuke Come = al-Hawra. But as we have shown, the directions to Leuce 
Come in the The Periplus Maris Eruthraei \ocate Leuke Come where ‘Aqaba is 
today. This provides us with a strong possibility that “Aqaba (Leuce Come) is 
mentioned four times in the early copies of the Qur'an, once again pointing to 
a northern setting for the Qur'an. 
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Al-Aqsa 


In recent years some debate has risen over the location of the place known 
as Masjid al Aqsa. It is commonly thought by Muslims to be a mountain in 
Jerusalem, and indeed the mosque there bears this name. But is this mosque 
really built on the location of Al Aqsa? 

The Qur'an mentions Al-Aqsa in Stra 17:1: Glory to (Allah) who did take 
his servant for journey by night from the sacred mosque (haram) to the farthest 
mosque whose precincts (al-Agsa) we did bless in order that we might show him 
some of our signs: for he is the one who heareth and seeth (all things). Qur'an 17:1 
(Yusif ’Ali) 
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Sahth al-Bukhari Hadith 2:281 adds: Narrated Abii Huraira: The Prophet 
said, “Do not set out on a journey except for three mosques: 1) Al-Masjid-al- 
haram, 2) the Mosque of Allah’s Apostle, and 3) the Mosque of Al-Aqsa. 

Sahth Al-Bukhari Hadith 4:585 adds: Narrated Aba Dhar. I said, “O Allah’s 
Apostle! Which mosque was first built on the surface of the earth?” He said, “Al- 
Masjid-al-haram.” I said, “Which was built next?” He replied “The mosque of 
Al-Aqsa.” I said, “What was the period of construction between the two?” He said, 
“Forty years.” He added, “Wherever (you may be, and) the prayer time becomes 
due, perform the prayer there, for the best thing is to do so (i.e. to offer the prayers 
in time).” 

Figh us Sunnah 5:65 tells us: Lon Taimiyyah said, “There is no other sanctu- 
ary in the whole world besides these two, not even the Al-Aqsa Mosque, nor any 
other, even though some ignorant people call them haram al-Magqdis and haram al- 
Khalil. By consensus haram Makkah is the only haram (sanctuary). About Madi- 
nah there is no such consensus. A majority of scholars, however, hold that Madinah 
is also a sanctuary, as mentioned in hadith on this subject. Muslim scholars disagree 
about a third sanctuary, namely, Wuja, a valley of Al-Taif. Ash-Shafti regards it 
a sanctuary, Ash-Shawkani agrees with him, but the majority of the scholars dis- 
agree and do not consider it a sanctuary.” (65A) The majority of scholars believes 
Makkah has preference over Madinah. 

In an Arabic television program Zakaria Boutros presented evidence from 
Islamic sources which he claims support a theory that the Al-Aqsa Mosque 
referred to in Stra 17 and in the hadiths was a literal mosque located not in 
Jerusalem, but a few miles outside of the Holy City. His evidence is as follows: 
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In Kitab al-Tarikh wa al-Maghazi (Book of History and Campaigns) early 
Muslim historian and biographer al-Waqidi described Muhammad's stay in the 
village of Jiranah a few miles outside Mecca. He wrote, “Zhe Prophet arrived 
in Jiranah on Thursday, and remained 13 nights. He then departed Jiranah after 
praying at the Al-Aqsa Mosque located on the shore of the river bed. The Prophet 
used to pray there whenever he came to Jiranah.” 

Another early historian, Azragi, described in his book Mecca and its An- 
tiquities a discussion between two men named Muhammad ibn Tariq and Mu- 
jahid. Muhammad said, “Mujahid and I agreed on Jiranah, because he informed 
me the Prophet used to pray at the Al-Aqsa Mosque located on the shore of the river 
bed. The other nearby mosque, the Al-Adna Mosque, was built by a man from the 
Quraysh tribe.” 

Al-Aqsa in Arabic means “the farthest point”, and Al-Adna means “the 
nearest point” or the “lowest point.” The two mosques were simply named 
according to their location. The “nearer” or “lower” mosque was the Al-Adna 
Mosque, and the farther one was Al-Aqsa. 

Another early Mecca historian, Ibn Ishaq al-Fakihi noted in his book An- 
cient and Modern Mecca that Muslims who wanted to perform the ’umrah 
(Minor Pilgrimage) would first purify themselves at the neighboring villages 
of Tanim and Jiranah. The Al-Adna Mosque in Tanim was significant because 
Muhammad’s wife ’A’isha had purified herself there, and the Prophet himself 
had prayed in the Al-Aqsa Mosque in Jiranah. 

Hadith historian Abi ’Ali recorded in Masnad Abi "Ali that Umm Salmah 
heard Muhammad say, “Whoever prepares for the ‘umrah by purifying himself in 
the Al-Aqsa Mosque before he goes to the haram mosque in Mecca will have his sins 
forgiven before he even commits them.” 

The above sources all indicate that the Al-Aqsa Mosque referred to by 
Muhammad in Qur'an 17:1 was the mosque in Jiranah, a village near to Mec- 
ca. The famous mosque known today by the same name in Jerusalem was built 
almost a century later. 


CHAPTER TWENTY FOUR 


QUR'ANIC GEOGRAPHY 


While concrete evidence of Islam in the first 70 years AH remains scant, 
there is enough in existence to demonstrate that Islam was a practiced religion 
during this time. (Hoyland, 1997, page 545) As we have demonstrated in this 
book, the setting of the Qur'an and its initial audience all seem to have been 
focused on northern Arabia. The geographical references in the Qur'an such as 
"Ad, Thamud, Midian and Medina all point to a northern Arabian origin. The 
only reference that is south of Medina is one reference to the valley of Mecca 
(and perhaps also the reference to the valley of Bacca). However, when we ex- 
amined the descriptions of Mecca in early Islamic literature nothing seemed 
to fit. Finally, when examining all of the mosques (that are still discernible) 
during the first one hundred years after the Hijra, we discovered that they 
all faced modern day Petra in north Arabia rather than Mecca in southern 
Arabia. Then, during the next hundred years, mosques pointed to either Petra 
or Mecca while a few in Spain and North Africa pointed along a line parallel 
to them. This we labeled the Time of Confusion. Starting in 750 AD Abbasid 
rule was established, and all mosques built after this pointed to Mecca with 
the exception of the Umayyad mosques in Spain and North Africa which only 
followed suit after 822 AD. 


The Changing of the Qibla 


100% point to Petra 12 % point to Petra 


(of those mosques 50 % point to Mecca 
we could determine) 38 % point parallel 100 % point to Mecca 


1 AH - 107 AH 107 AH - 207 AH 207 AH - Present 
622 AD - 725 AD 725 AD - 822 AD 822AD - Present 


2nd Civil War Abbasid rule begins 
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We also noted that under Abbasid rule, earlier histories were either edited, 

or doubt was cast on them by the writers of the Abbasid era. New histories 

and hadiths emerged under the Abbasids, and any hadiths that did not reflect 

the Islamic thinking of the Abbasids were discredited and ignored. The few 

early collections that survived were classified as untrustworthy. We also noted 

that there was a literary vacuum in Arabia, so the Abbasid writers only had to 

deal with common knowledge and popular opinion as there were few literary 
sources that opposed them. 


Moving the Black Stone 


We noted that the early copies of the Qur'an (in the first 70 years AH) 
do not contain the verses in Stra 2 that address the changing of the qibla. 
These verses, and indeed Stra 2, are missing. They appear in the later, Abbasid 
Qur'ans. Since there were so few Qur'ans in existence, the Abbasid scribes 
could easily claim that the Abbasid edition was more complete than the earlier 
copies. Since they were backed by politicians with the political will to squelch 
all rebellion, the new "complete" Qur'ans carried weight. 

While we will probably never know for sure all the details of how the 
Black Stone came to be in Mecca, several things seem obvious. 

During the Meccan rebellion of 64 AH to 74 AH we know that the Ka’ba 
was destroyed and later rebuilt by Ibn al-Zubayr. We also know that the Mec- 
cans purchased many horses, camels and baggage during this period for mov- 
ing. I suggested that the Black Stone was moved from Petra to Mecca during 
this time to keep the Umayyad armies from obtaining it. Even if the Umayy- 
ads captured the Holy City (which they eventually did) the Black Stone was 
out of their reach. Since Ibn al-Zubayr claimed that the new Ka’ba was built 
on an older foundation laid by the Prophet Ibrahim, people started to go to 
Mecca in Saudi Arabia to visit it, and so the Umayyads initially left it alone as 
they were concentrating on the civil wars they were facing. As the following 
years were filled with political upheavals, the Umayyads never sent an army 
south to Mecca to reclaim the stone. 

A few years later in 89 AH, Muslims started to use signs in their mosques 
to indicate the new direction of prayer. This was followed by the mihrab niche 
built into new mosques to point the faithful towards the stone in Mecca, rath- 
er than towards Petra, the direction that all of the previous mosques faced. 
Then in 94 AH, a massive earthquake destroyed towns and cities in Palestine 
and Syria. Petra was left in ruins. I suggested that most people would now have 
been against moving the Black Stone back to Petra. Besides being in ruins, the 
Holy City was filled with pagan temples and tombs, all reminders to them of 
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"jahiliya" or the times of ignorance in the past. Since the Meccan location was 
spared from earthquake damage, it would have seemed that God ordained 
Mecca to be the true location of the Ka’ba. 

By 112 AH John of Damascus mentions in chapters 100 & 101 of his 
book De Haersibus that the Muslims of his time were “tdolaters and worship- 
ers of the morning star and Aphrodite whom in fact they call achbar in their own 
language which means “great.” He later describes their action, “How then do you 
rub yourselves on a stone at your Chabatha (Kaba) and hail the stone with fond 
kisses? ... This, then which they call “stone” is the head of Aphrodite, whom they 
used to worship and whom they call achbar.” He then mentions the sayings that 
Muhammad composed along with their names such as Woman, Camel, Table, 
and Cow. It appears that at that time the sayings of Muhammad were known 
as individual poems, and that the Qur'an was not yet referred to as a single 
identifiable book. (Hoyland, 1997, page 486) 

Therefore, since the Qur'an did not speak to either location as being cor- 
rect, Umayyad Muslims had no authority to challenge the new location of the 
Black Stone. This new location seems to have been supported by the Muslim 
clerics in Kafa, who were opposed to everything Umayyad. When writing 
about the events of 67 AH, Al Tabari relates an account where the people of 
Kafa say to Ibn al-Zabayr that they were “people who turn to the same gibla 
as you.” (Tabari XXI, pg 107, 112) This indicates that there were at least two 
qiblas at this time, and that the people of Kifa prayed towards the same qibla 
as al-Zubayr. (This would have been Mecca not Petra) Tabari also notes that 
there was no official pilgrimage that year, indicating that there was some con- 
flict over the pilgrimage. 

In an eighth century document containing the dialog between the Byz- 
antine ruler Leo and the Muslim caliph "Umar (referred to above, Gaudeul, 
1984, page 127-28) Christian Leo seem to have no objection to Abraham be- 
ing associated with the Ka’ba. In this document Leo, a Christian, asks "Umar: 
Do you feel no shame to have venerated that house which is called Kaba, the 
dwelling of Abraham?” This demonstrates to us that at that time the church had 
no objection to the Ka’ba being associated with Abraham. It is only in later 
Christian literature that Christian apologetics state that Abraham never visited 
the far southern parts of the Arabian Peninsula. Is it possible that during the 
time of Leo and Umar the church recognized the Ka’ba as being located just 
south of the Dead Sea in Petra, and not in Mecca in Arabia? (Hoyland, 1997, 
page 495) 

Leo also tells us that Abi Turab and Salman the Persian composed the 
Qur'an even though the rumor has got around among you that God sent it down 
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from the heavens... As for your book, you have already given us examples of such 
falsifications and one knows among others of a certain Hajjaj named by you as 
governor of Persia, who had men gather your ancient books, which he replaced 
by others composed by himself according to his taste and which he disseminated 
everywhere in your nation, because it was easier by far to undertake such a task 
among a people speaking a single language. From this destruction, nevertheless, 
there escaped a few of the works of Abii Turab, for Hajjaj could not make them dis- 
appear completely, (Leo-’Umar, Letter, in Armenian, 292, 297-98) (Hoyland, 
1997, page 501) 

A similar account is told by ’Abd al-Masth al Kindi and Abraham of Tibe- 
rias, both writing during the reign of Mamin (813-33). “Then there was the 
matter of Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, namely that he gathered together every last copy and 
caused to be omitted from the text many things.... and a version (naskih) was writ- 
ten according to the composition (talif) favored by Hajjaj in six copies (masahif) 
and one was sent to Egypt, another to Syria another to Medina, another to Mecca, 
another to Kufa and another to Basra.” (Hoyland, 1997, page 501) In appendix 
C these are known as the Uthman Qur'ans. 

This is echoed in the Islamic source by Ibn Shabba “ Tarikh al’Madina” 1.7 
where: “Hajjaj bin Yusuf wrote exemplars of the Quran (masahif) and sent them 
to the chief cities (al-amsar)” (Hoyland, 1997, page 501) 

But, you might argue, wouldn't someone object? While there were objec- 
tions, one must remember that the Abbasids based their rule on the authority 
of being connected to members of Muhammad’s family. (Kennedy, 2005, page 
4) Second, the Quraysh tribe was disbanded to the far reaches of the empire. 
Many of those in Arabia had been killed in the rebellions. Added to this, in 
Baghdad there were many Islamic scholars who supported the new Qur'an and 
the Meccan location. Who was to argue? The Abbasids seemed to encourage 
not only the study of religion but the study of all knowledge. In the years that 
followed, scores of scholars emerged and Baghdad became a world-renowned 
center of learning. 


Qarmatian rebellion 


Many revolts against Abbasid rule occurred during the eighth and ninth 
centuries. By 890 AD (277 AH) dissatisfaction with the Abbasid changes grew 
in central Arabia, giving room for Shi'a Isma’ili groups to propagate their 
teachings. They taught that the pilgrimage to Mecca was simply a superstition, 
and so they desired to build a Muslim society based on reason and equal- 
ity. The Muslim world at this time was economically successful and wealthy, 


based largely on a huge slave-based economy. (Nakash, 2006) In 899 AD, the 
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Qarmatians took control of Bahrain’s capital Hajar, and also al-Hasa which 
became the capital of their state. The Qarmatians tried to stop Muslims from 
going to Mecca for the pilgrimage. They so vehemently opposed pilgrimages 
to Mecca that in 906 AD they began ambushing caravans and massacring 
pilgrims. Then in 927 AD they sacked Mecca, desecrated the Well of Za- 
mzam with corpses of hajj pilgrims, and then removed the Black Stone and 
took it to Al-Hasa. In 931 the Qarmatians chose a new Mahdi-Caliph who 
set about abolishing Shari'a law, and changing the gibla direction yet again. 
Since the old gibla was lost, they instituted a new gibla that required the faith- 
ful to always pray towards fire. When the new Mahdi-Caliph began to curse 
Muhammad and the other prophets, instituting a number of strange new cer- 
emonies as well as executing some of the nobles, the Qarmatians decided their 
new Mahdi-Caliph was an imposter and they killed him. 

With the Black Stone in captivity and the pilgrimages halted, Islam was 
in crisis. In 952 AD the Abbasids agreed to pay a huge sum for the return of 
the Black Stone. When they received it back, it had been broken into several 
pieces. (Encyclopedia Britannica, 2007) When it was returned, it was wrapped 
in a sack and thrown into the Friday Mosque of Kiifa accompanied by a note 
saying “By command we took it, and by command we have brought it back.” 
Its abduction and removal caused further damage, breaking the stone into 
seven pieces. (Glasse, 2001, page 245) 

After a defeat at the hands of the Abbasids in 976 the Qarmatians focused 
on internal issues and slowly their status was reduced to that of a local power. 
According to the Arabist & historian Curtis Larsen, this had important re- 
percussions for the Qarmatian's ability to extract tribute from the region and 
slowly their finances failed. (Larsen, 1984, page 65) Eventually the Qarmatians 
were expelled from Iraq by the Buyids (985 AD) and they faded from history. 
(Busse, 1975) (Muir, 1915, pages 558-562) 


Early manuscript issues 


Many early texts, including Jewish, Christian, Zoroastrian and Islamic 
sources have problems with defining the author, date or time in which they 
were written. Robert Hoyland points out in Seeing Islam as Others Saw It 
(Hoyland, 1997, page 34-40) that when thinking of early manuscripts “we 
should speak of several stages in the process of editing before the emergence of 
a final redaction (the textus receptus) the different versions produced along the 
way being to some extent autonomous.” He notes that as texts were copied and 
reproduced at later times, changes were often introduced resulting in variant 
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readings. Distinguishing what was written in an original text is almost impos- 
sible. Hoyland continues on page 37: 

The redactional process might follow a linear course. Thus the History of Mecca 
by Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Azragi (d 837) passed through the hands of his 
grandson Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Azragi (d. ca. 865), Ishaw al-Khuzai (d 
920) and Muhammad al Khuzaii (wr. 961). 

This is also notably the case of the biography of the Prophet Muhammad by 
Ishaq, which was later edited by his grandson Ibn Hisham. (Guilllaume, Ishaq, 
page 691) 

Since many of these manuscripts were adjusted to be “politically correct” 
later, we have the problem of trying to determine what the texts might have 
originally contained. In effect, we must read back into the text to discover 
places where the editors neglected to make changes. For instance, if the origi- 
nal direction of prayer was towards Petra but was later moved to Mecca in the 
south of Arabia, the later writers and editors had to find ways of editing earlier 
manuscripts to remove all the references to Petra and make them all refer to 
Mecca. One example of this was the introduction of Jerusalem as the direction 
of the earlier gibla. This idea is found mostly in later writings after Abbasid 
writers began to do their work, and never in the early writings. Even the term 
’Al-Aqsa was later applied to Jerusalem to give it some credit as the earlier 
focus of the gibla. So researchers today have the difficult job of trying to read 
into texts what they originally contained before later editors tried to ‘improve’ 
them according to what was politically or religiously correct at the time. (See 


Hoyland page 565 — 566) 


Bukhari’s contradiction 


Despite his best efforts of substituting Mecca for Petra, Bukhari had trou- 
ble keeping his facts straight when describing the original direction of prayer. 
In one passage he tells us that the original qibla direction was towards Syria 
(Damascus) and in another place he says it was towards Jerusalem. While some 
people were offering morning prayer at Quba a man came to them and said, ‘A 
Quranic order has been revealed to Allahs Apostle tonight that he should face the 
Kaba at Mecca (in prayer), so you too should turn your faces towards it.” At that 
moment their faces were towards Sham. (This is the Arab name for Damascus, 
which means "north" Wehr page 525) (and on hearing that) they turned to- 
wards the Kaba (at Mecca). Sahih Al-Bukhari Hadith 6:17 

A few lines away from this he records the gibla as being Jerusalem: We 
prayed along with the Prophet facing Jerusalem for sixteen or seventeen months. 
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Then Allah ordered him to turn his face towards the gibla (in Mecca): ‘And 
from whence-so-ever you start forth (for prayers) turn your face in the direction of 
(the Sacred Mosque of Mecca) Al-Masjid-al haram...” (2.149) Sahih Al-Bukhari 
Hadith 6:19 

A strong indication of the meaning of the word "Sham" is found a few 
pages later in Bukhari when he clearly identifies Damascus (the center of 
Marwan’s power) as "Sham." 

When Ibn Ziyad and Marwan were in Sham and Ibn Az-Zubair took over 
the authority in Mecca and Qurra’ (the Khdarijites) revolted in Basra, I went out 
with my father to Abi Barza al-Aslami till we entered upon him in his house 
while he was sitting in the shade of a room built of cane. So we sat with him and 
my father started talking to him saying, “O Abi Barza! Don’t you see in what 
dilemma the people have fallen?” The first thing heard him saying, “I seek reward 
from Allah for myself because of being angry and scornful at the Quraysh tribe. O 
you Arabs! You know very well that you were in misery and were few in number 
and misguided, and that Allah has brought you out of all that with Islam and with 
Muhammad till he brought you to this state (of prosperity and happiness) which 
you see now; and it is this worldly wealth and pleasures which has caused mischief 
to appear among you. The one who is in Sham (i.e., Marwan), by Allah, is not 
fighting except for the sake of worldly gain: and those who are among you, by Allah, 
are not fighting except for the sake of worldly gain; and that one who is in Mecca 
(i.e., Ibn Az-Zubair) by Allah, is not fighting except for the sake of worldly gain.” 
Sahth Al-Bukhari Hadith 9:228 

So where did the first gibla point to? I believe that it pointed towards 
Petra, and that this was called “Syria” in the minds of the Arabs, because Petra 
was a city in the Roman province of Syria. It would be similar to saying one 
prayed towards Ontario in one sentence and then towards Toronto in another. 
In this case either Bukhari or perhaps a later unnamed editor inserted Jeru- 
salem into the text, but failed to change the reference to Sham (Damascus). 


A question of time 


Muslims adhere to the importance of the direction of prayer. To them, 
God had dictated the direction that people should pray. The Qur'an states 
in Sara 10:87: We inspired Moses and his brother with this message: “Provide 
dwellings for your people in Egypt make your dwellings into places of worship 
and establish (a gibla) regular prayers: and give glad tidings to those who believe! 
(Yusuf Alt) 
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For Muslims the direction of prayer is towards the Ka’ba and the Black 
Stone. Al-Bukhari’s Hadiths state: 

When the prophet entered the Kaba, he invoked Allah in each and every side 
of it and did not pray till he came out of it, and offered a two-Rakat prayer facing 
the Kaba and said, “This is the gibla.” Bukhari 1.391 

Allah’ apostle prayed facing Bayt al-Maqdis for sixteen or seventeen months 
but he loved to face the Kaba (at Mecca) so Allah revealed: “Verily, we have seen the 
turning of your face to the heaven!” (2. 144) So the prophet faced the Kaba and the 

fools amongst the people namely “the Jews” said, “What has turned them from their 
gibla (Bayt al-Magqdis) which they formerly observed” (Allah revealed): “Say: ’To 
Allah belongs the east and the west. He guides whom he will to a straight path’.” 
(2.142) A man prayed with the prophet (facing the Kaba) and went out. He saw 
some of the Ansar praying the ‘Asr prayer with their faces towards Bayt al-Maqdis, 
he said, “I bear witness that I prayed with Allahs Apostle facing the Kaba.” So all 
the people turned their faces towards the Kaba. Bukhari 1.392 

One of the main arguments against the Holy City of Islam being in north- 
ern Arabia and then changed to southern Arabian during the closing years of 
the Umayyad Dynasty is that the Qur'an seems to indicate that this change 
took place during Muhammad’s lifetime. These verses are in Stira 2:142-147 

The fools among the people will say: “What hath turned them from the qibla 
to which they were used?” Say: To Allah belong both east and west; he guideth 
whom he will to a way that is straight. Thus have we made of you an Ummah 

justly balanced that ye might be witnesses over the nations and the Apostle a wit- 
ness over yourselves; and we appointed the gibla to which thou wast used only to 
test those who followed the apostle from those who would turn on their heels (from 
the faith). Indeed it was (a change) momentous except to those guided by Allah. 
And never would Allah make your faith of no effect. For Allah is to all people most 
surely full of kindness most merciful. We see the turning of thy face (for guidance) 
to the heavens; now shall we turn thee to a gibla that shall please thee. Turn then 
thy face in the direction of the Sacred Mosque; wherever ye are turn your faces 
in that direction. The people of the book know well that that is the truth from 
their Lord nor is Allah unmindful of what they do. Even if thou wert to bring 
to the people of the book all the signs (together) they would not follow thy qibla; 
nor art thou going to follow their qibla; nor indeed will they follow each others 
gibla. If thou after the knowledge hath reached thee wert to follow their (vain) 
desires then wert thou indeed (clearly) in the wrong. The people of the book know 
this as they know their own sons; but some of them conceal the truth which they 
themselves know. The truth is from thy Lord so be not at all in doubt. To each is a 
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goal to which Allah turns him; then strive together (as in a race) toward all that 
is good. Wheresoever ye are Allah will bring you together. For Allah hath power 
over all things. From whencesoever thou startest forth turn thy face in the direc- 
tion of the Sacred Mosque; that is indeed the truth from thy Lord. And Allah 
is not unmindful of what ye do. So from whencesoever thou startest forth turn 
thy face in the direction of the Sacred Mosque; among wheresoever ye are turn 
your face thither that there be no ground of dispute against you among the people 
except those of them that are bent on wickedness; so fear them not but fear me; 
and that I may complete My favors on you and ye may (consent to) be guided. A 
similar (favor have ye already received) in that we have sent among you an apostle 
of your own rehearsing to you Our signs and sanctifying you and instructing you 
in scripture and wisdom and in new knowledge. Then do ye remember me; I will 
remember you. Be grateful to me and reject not faith. (Yusif Ali translation) 

Note that the Qur'an does not say where the previous qibla pointed to, 
it only tells us that the gibla was changed towards the Sacred Mosque. It also 
admits that the change of the qibla was momentous to all except those guided 
by Allah. 

If the Qur'an is the exact word of Allah and a duplicate of the original one 
in heaven, then it cannot be changed or corrected. All Muslims everywhere 
understand from these verses that the gibla was changed during Muhammad’s 
life time. Islamic scholars several hundred years after Muhammad’s death in- 
form us that the original qibla pointed to Jerusalem. They insist that when 
Muhammad received the revelation of Siira 2 that he stood in the Medina 
mosque, and turned, and faced south instead of north (towards Syria). The 
Qur'an however, gives us no clue as to the direction of the old qibla, or even of 
the new qibla, except that it is towards the sacred mosque. 

The hadiths are not very helpful on this point. The rules regarding the di- 
rection one should face mostly pertain to people who are urinating or defecat- 
ing so that they don't expose themselves in the direction of the gibla. 

Allahs Apostle said, “If anyone of you goes to an open space for answering the 
call of nature he should neither face nor turn his back towards the gibla; he should 
either face the east or the west.” Bukhari 1:146 

Yahya related to me from Malik from Ishaq ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Abi Talha that 
Raft ibn Ishaq, a mawla of the family of ash-Shifa who was known as the mawla 
of Abii Talha, heard Abii Ayyitb al-Ansart, one of the companions of the Messenger 
of Allah, may Allah bless him and grant him peace, say, while he was in Egypt, “By 
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Allah! I dont know how to deal with these lavatories.” The Messenger of Allah, may 
Allah bless him and grant him peace, said, “When you go to defecate or urinate, 
do not expose your genitals towards the gibla, and do not put your back to it.” Al 
Mawatta 14:1 

Al Mawatta 14:7 contains an interesting phrase: Yahya related to me from 
Malik from Yahya ibn Said that Said ibn al-Musayyab said, “The Messenger of 
Allah, may Allah bless him and grant him peace, prayed towards the Bayt al- 
Magqdis for sixteen months after arriving in Medina. Then the gibla was moved, 
two months before the battle of Badr.” 

All of this stands in contrast to the archeological, historical and literary 
evidence that indicates the gibla changed seventy years after the Hijra, and 
that this change was gradually accepted over the next one hundred years. There 
are also strong indicators that later writers tampered with sacred texts and 
constructed new histories that supported their theories. What really happened 
twelve hundred years ago in Arabia? When comparing the geography present- 
ed to us by the Abbasid writers with archeological evidence as well as literary 
and historical records, something doesn't match up. 

The only conclusion I come to is that Islam was founded in northern 
Arabia in the city of Petra. It was there that the first parts of the Qur'an were 
revealed before the faithful were forced to flee to Medina. Thus, the prophet 
Muhammad never visited Mecca, nor did any of the first four rightly guided 
caliphs. Mecca was never a centre of worship in ancient times, and was not 
part of the ancient trade routes in Arabia. All down through history the Arabs 
made pilgrimages to the holy sites in the city of Petra, which had many ancient 
temples and churches. It was in Petra that 350 idols were retrieved from the 
rubble after an earthquake and set up in a central courtyard. It was in Petra 
that Muhammad directed the destruction of all the idols except one, the Black 
Stone. This stone remained in the Ka’ba in Petra until it was later taken by the 
followers of Ibn al-Zubayr deep into Arabia to the village of Mecca for safe 
keeping from the Ummayad armies. And today it is to this stone that Muslims 
face, rather than to their holy city and the gibla that Muhammad gave them. 

I see no other way of interpreting the facts I discovered, be they archeo- 
logical, historical, or literary. But these are my personal conculsions. I am open 
to learning more, and discovering what really took place in ancient Arabia. | 
trust that Islamic scholars all around the world will study and seek to answer 
the material presented in this book. 


SECTION VII 


APPENDICES 
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APPENDIX A 


TIMELINE OF EARLY ISLAMIC HISTORY 


On the following pages I present a timeline of Islamic history from 550 
AD to 1095 AD. While I have tried to be as accurate as possible, I have had 
to estimate some dates and they may be out by one year. It is always difficult 
to match the Muslim lunar calendar with dates on the western calendar. As far 
as possible, I have tried to follow the dates and events as given by al-Tabari. 

It is also important to realize that the timeline presented here is given to 
demonstrate the progress of events rather than trying to argue that one or 
another date is correct. We will leave that up to historians who specialize in 
those fields. As stated, the whole purpose of this appendix is to simply pro- 
vide the reader with an overview of the progress of Islamic history. I sincerely 
believe that such a graphical presentation will help readers understand how 
some events happened closer together, and how others were separated by many 
years. 

One of the reasons for doing this is to demonstrate to readers that when 
referring to an “early source,” they need to check how early or late that source 
actually is. I use three symbols in the timeline to help readers quickly identify 
major events: 





Battle Fought Mosque Built Book Written 


July 9th a massive earthquake 
strikes Beirut region and destroys 


buildings throughout the Middle 





Death of Aminah, mother of 
Muhammad (approx) 


4 od 
578 [Da oP Abhi Muaib@pped| i 
a eC 
a 
A 
ce 


Muhammad’s journey to Syria | Muhammad is 14 years old 
a Abii Talib Vasile 


es ae 
SC 
5 


589 Civil war: The Quraysh fight the | known as Sacrilegious Wars 
Kinana 





Date Event Comment Date 
AD AH 
a Cn 


Muhammad works for Khadija 
(approx) 


Rebuilding of the 
Muhammad is chosen to place the 
Black Stone. 


—— First revelation in the cave at Hira | Muhammad is 40 years old nell 


eee Mount Safa declaration Public preaching 


———— Some Muslims migrate to Abys- | Persecution begins I 
sinia 


Boycott of the Hashemites and 
a a aii the Quraysh 


ps fea lifted, death of Aba Talif | Known as the Year of Sorrow 
and Khadija 
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Date Event Comment Date 
AD AH 


Visit to Ta'if, “Ascension to the 
Heavens” 


Hijra, migration to Medina, first 
year in the Islamic calendar. First 
Friday Prayers, Marriage with 
’A'ishah. Raiding begins. 


Raid on Nakhlah. Al Tabari says 
the gibla changed this year. 


SZ 


eA Battle of Badr 


Battle of Uhud 


Muhammad marries Zaynab 


Battle of the Trench, en- 
slavement of — Nabi 


Qurayzah 


NZ Treaty of Hudaybiyyah, 


FA 


= Battle of Khaybar 


Battle of Mu’ta 


Expedition to Tabtk 


: oe raids, people of 


“ “"Thagif adopt Islam 


& Rebellion in Najran 


6 Battles of Dhi al- 
\ w4 Qassah, Battle of Dhi 
~26- Husa, Battle of Buzakha, 
“ Battle of Safar 


621 
622 
623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
631 
632 

o5 


Some in Medina believe. 
First Pledge of "Aqaba 


| 
4} Quba Mosque built, orig- 


+} inal direction unknown 


) Mosque of the Prophet 
»| built facing north towards 
= Petra. 
Campaign against Banu Qaynugqa. 
Zamzam is covered by a tent. 


Several assassinations carried out. 


First Eid al-Adha celebrated. 


Expulsion of Banu Nadir Jews 
from Medina, more raiding. 


Mosque of the Two Qib- 
| las built facing north to- 
=} ward Petra. 


| Great Mosque of Guang- 
. zhou, China built facing 
“| Petra 


Further raiding. Ambassadors sent 
to neighboring nations. 


Conquest of the Holy City. 


Battle of Hunayn, Battle of Awtas, 
Siege of Ta’if. 


—s 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 


More raids 
Raiding continues 


Farewell pilgrimage to the Holy 


City. Death of Muhammad. Abi 
Bakr assumes power as caliph. 


10 

11 
Apostates dealt with. Yemen and | 12 
Bahrain dealt with. Battle of 


Madhar, Battle of Walajah, cam- 
paigns against Banu Tamim. 





Conquest of Yarmik, 
NZ Bosra, Firad, Damascus, 
ax »<., Battle of Ajnadin, Baysan, 


& Tiberias 


Br é 


Battle of the Bridge, Bat- 
tle of Buwayb, Battle of 
Fihl 


A Evrats of Hims, 
>26< Qinnasrin, Caesarea, and 


aA 


Conquest of Syria 
Conquest of Jazirah 
Conquest of Khiizestan 


Battle of Babylon in Egypt 
WW, Battle of Nihawand, 
wa<S<, Conquest of Alexandria 

in Egypt. 


4 


2%, Conquest of Egypt 


_\\ Library in Alexandria 
burned. 


Conquest of Azerbaijan 
and Tabari’stan (Mazan- 
daran). 


Conquest of Fars, 
Kerman, Sistan, Mekran, 
Khurasan, Assassination 
of "Umar. 


\/ Campaigns in Khurasan, 


“—* “* Armenia and Asia Minor. 


Khilid’s Pilgrimage. Death 
Abt Bakr, "Umar ibn al Khattab 
assumes power as the second ca- 
liph, battle of Namarigq, Battle of 
Saqatiyyah. 


Battle for Qadisiyyah 


Jerusalem taken, Basra built up 


Battle of Ajnadayn, Place of prayer 
built in Jerusalem 


Library at Cteiphon 
burned 


Advance into Egypt, Plague of 


Emmaus. 


Mosque built in Fustat, 
| Egypt but is rebuilt in 
|] 673, 698 & 827 AD. 

Crone claims that there is 

literary evidence the gibla was 
changed in later renovations to 
point further south. 


Egyptian papyrus 
PERF 558 written in 
Arabic cursive with dotted letters. 


’Uthman ibn Affan becomes ca- 


liph. 





SS eee ore 


\Z Campaigns in North Afri- 


“ca, Conquest of Cyprus. 


\Z Campaigns against the 
Byzantines. 


First Muslim envoy arrives in Chi- TuYu, T’ung tien, CX- 
na. (Yung-hui reigns) and says that re SCIII, translated by 


his king is the 2nd Caliph who had Wakeman, Western Barbarians, 
ruled for 34 years. 892-925 


Disaffection against the rule of 
*Uthman. 


\Z Naval battle of the Masts 


* 


= against the Byzantines. 


. "Uthman is killed. ’Ali 

¥ ibn Abt Talib becomes 

wes, fourth caliph. Battle of 
the Camel. 


"Ali shifts the capital from Medina 
to Kuafa, a newly established city. 


Conquest of Egypt by 
Mu awiyah I. 


647 
648 
649 
650 
651 
652 
653 
654 
655 
656 
657 
658 
659 

60 





6 
\ "Ali recaptures Hijaz and Umayyad Dynasty 
weS<, Yemen from Mu’awiyah. 
Mu’awiyah I declares | Mu’awiyah chooses Damascus over 


himself as caliph in Damascus. Medina and the Holy City. 


Ali 
Kharijites. 


\ Invasion into Byzantine 
eA A 


territory. 


\f Campaign against Anta- 


“=” “" kia (Antioch). 


£- Raids on the Byzantines. 
Continued sea raids. 


SZ Continued raids into Byz- 


A 


antine area. 


\ wi Rhodes conquered. 


a, . . See 
at Campaigns in Khurasan. 


SZ Island near Constantino- 


aA 
ple taken. 


assassinated by 


Al Hassan surrenders Kifa. 
Mu’awiyah kills opponents. 


Continued sea raids. 


Hassan ibn ’Ali, second Imam of 
the Shiites is killed. Husayn ibn 
*Ali becomes Imam of the Shiites. 


Hujr bin ’Adi executed. Advance 
in North Africa. "Uqba ibn Nafe 
founds the town of Kairouan in 
Tunisia. Conquest of Kabul. 


The Byzantines are being slowly 
weakened and pushed back. 


§ Mosque in Fustat, Egypt 

|| is completely rebuilt, dou- 

bling in size, and this time 

with minarets. Direction 

unknown. (See 642, 698, 711 & 
827 AD) 
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Event Comment 
Muslims cross the Oxus. Bukhara 
becomes a vassal state. 


i? 


\/ Continued campaigns 


= against the Byzantines. 


\/ Continued — campaigns 
ce . 


against the Byzantines. 


\f Continued — campaigns 
BA / 


against the Byzantines. 


Battle of Karbala 


Death of Mu’awiyah. Yazid I be- 
comes caliph. Husayn ibn ’Ali is 
killed. “Ali ibn Husayn becomes 
Imam of the Shiites. 


North Africa, Uqba ibn 

Nafe marches to the At- 
lantic, is ambushed and 
killed at Biskra. 


"Abdallah ibn Zubayr declares him- 
self as the caliph in the Holy City. 
Husayn ibn Numayr blockades the 
Holy City. Death of Yazid, Syrians 
withdraw. Mu’awiyah II becomes 


The Azraqi revolt, Kuifa rebels. 
Al Mukhtar revenges against the 
murderers of Husayn bin ’Ali. Al 
Mukhtar declares himself as the 
caliph at Kafa. Al Mukhtar sends 
an army to the Holy City. 


676 Continued campaigns against the 
Byzantines. 


Ibn al Zubayr disrupts pilgrims. 


Occupation of Samarkand. Siege | 58 
of Constantinople. 


Muslims evacuate Kairouan and | 62-63 
withdraw to Burga. Discontent in 
Medina 

The Kaba damaged by ballista | 63-64 
stones, the veil and roof burned 

with fire. Walls are then demol- 

ished and Zubayr places the Black 

Stone on silk in a temporary stand. 
Marwan I becomes the caliph in | 64-65 
Damascus. Death of Marwan I. 

"Abd al Malik becomes caliph in 
Damascus. Gathering at Husayn’s 

tomb. 


Abdallah ibn Zubayr claims he | 65-66 
finds the foundation stones that 
Abraham laid of the real Ka’ba (no 
location mentioned.) No pilgrim- 

age this year. Did Zubayr build a 

new Kaba in Mecca this year? 





Event Comment Date 
AH 


66-67 
turn to the same gqibla as you.” 
(Tabari XXI, pg 107, 112) No of- 
Mukhtar killed. ficial pilgrimage this year. 


687 Severe drought in the Middle East, | No official pilgrimage this year. 67-68 
no large campaigns. 


Revolt in Damascus. Four separate banners at the pil- 
grimage because of the civil wars. 
Was this to different locations? 


Byzantines attack and are paid off. | "Abdallah ibn Zubayr himself leads 
No other history recorded for this | the new pilgrimage. Was this to the 
year, other than the people in the | new location? 

Holy City bought many horses 

and camels and much baggage for 

moving. 


Abdul Malik 
Mus’ab is killed. 


Hajjaj sent to the Holy City to take 


it. Hajjaj leads the pilgrimage be- 
cause of the siege. 


“i of Rebels in the Holy City defeated, 
N\A but further revolts by others fully 
RG, ieee ee occupy the Caliph’s attention. 

Najdah ibn ’Amir established a 
break-away Kharijite state in al- 
Yamamah and captures Ta if. They 
are dissuaded from taking the Holy 
ie City and Medina. Najdah assassi- 

nated. 


The fall of the Holy City and the 
death of Zubayr. Abdul Malik be- 


comes the sole Caliph in Damas- 


Al-Hajjaj with the approval of | Apparently the Kaba and other 
Umayyad Caliph Abdul Malik bin | holy sites in the Holy city are re- 
Marwan, demolished what Ibn al- | stored to the way the Quraysh had 
Zubayr had changed in the Holy | it. 

City. 


6 C igns in North Africa. Mus- 
- Kharijites revolt in Jazirah li ee ee i F on - 7 
Sé d Ahwaz, Battle of Ka. | lms once again withdraw to Barqa. 
BA Rm 20 ‘ Advance in Transoxiana and oc- 


cupy Kish. 


Advance in Transoxiana and oc- 
cupy Kish. 





The Azraqi leader is killed by “Abd 


al Malik’s armies. 


Campaigns against the 
Berbers in North Africa. 
Hajjaj at Basra. 


Ww, Ibn al-Ash’ath _ battles 


ee Halal. 


y, 


oA 


w4 Battle of Dayr  al- 


oA 


Mosque in Fustat, Egypt 
is completely rebuilt, dou- 
bling in size, again. Direc- 
tion is uncertain. (See 


642, 698, & 827 AD) 


i 
| 


"Ali, a grandson of 

"Abbas, a paternal uncle 

of the prophet 

Muhammad builds a large 

house at Humeima, 27 miles south 

of Petra. This building is oriented 

towards Petra. Years later, an out- 

side mosque is oriented towards 
Mecca. 


4 Great Mosque of Baalbek 
| built, orientation closer to 
Petra than to Mecca. Gov- 
ernor of Mecca not listed. 


{, Umayyad buildings in 

} Amman Jordan built fac- 

ing Petra. They had to be 

rebuilt after a later earth- 

quake. Governor of Mecca not 
listed. 


Battle of Maskin. Ibn al-Ash’ath 
is defeated. Hajjaj begins to build 
Wasit mosque facing Petra. 


83 
Jamajim. 


703 Jafar al-Sadiq, sixth Imam of Shi- | The fortress of Nizak is conquered | 84 
ite is born. by the Hajjaj. 
fa 85 
\f Mufaddal 
“7 Badghis. 
Death of ’Abd al Malik, Al-Walid Pi 


I becomes Umayyad caliph (for | Great Mosque of San’a 
| built, orientation towards 
ten years). Governor of Mecca not 


Hajjaj commands al 


to take 


; both Petra and Mecca. 
listed. 


New governor of Medina. Gover- 
nor of Mecca not mentioned. Pil- 
grimage this year. 


4 Khirbat al Minya built ori- 

j entation towards Petra. 

>| The Wasit mosque in Iraq 

is constructed, with a qibla 
pointing directly at Petra 


g Reconstruction of the 

'} Mosque of the Prophet in 

»| Medina. Foundations re- 

laid. The qibla wall is 
changed. Tabari XXII] pg 141 


Ibn Ishaq is born (au- 
thor of Sirat Rasul Allah). Gover- 
nor of Mecca not mentioned 





Sf Conquest of Siiriyah. 
aweS<, New governor of Mecca. 
~  Al-Wagidi records that in 


his day the location of the well of 
Zamzam is lost. Tabari XXIII pg 


*» Bukhara conquered. 


Khalid al-Qasri appointed as gov- 
ernor of Mecca. He is very strict 
and enforces unpopular views. 


NZ Spain conquered by Tariq 
~»€- bin Ziyad. Transoxiana 


“= ** falls into Muslim hands. 


\ 7 Conquest of Sind by 


Muhammad bin Qasim. 


Ali Ibn Husayn, the 

4 fourth Imam of Shria 

BA ? poisoned. Muhammad 

al-Baqir becomes Imam. 
Conquest of Multan. 


and palace structure built 
near Jericho facing Petra. 


Death of Walid I. Sulayman ibn 
Abd al-Malik becomes Umayyad 
Caliph (2 years). 


\Z Second Arab siege of Con- 


stantinople. 


Death of Sulayman. "Umar II be- 
comes Umayyad Caliph. Pact of 
"Umar (3 years). 


e The niche or mihrab is 


)| introduced to re-orient 
mosques towards Mecca. 


| lem built facing Petra. The 
5) Umayyad Mosque in Da- 
mascus is built facing Petra. 


Khalid insists only the caliph’s in- 
terpretation of history and religion 
are correct. 


i Mosque in Fustat, Egypt is 

} renovated with a concave 

)| prayer niche. (See 642, 

673, 698 & 827 AD) P. 

Crone & M. Cook, Hagarism, 

1977 point out that there is literary 

evidence the orientation of the 

mosque had to be changed to 
point further south. 


Samarkand conquered. 


Al-Tabari notes that there was a 
massive earthquake this year in 
Syria. (XXII, pg 204) Holy City 
is a refuge for outcasts and political 
refugees. 


| 
./| Al Anjar Mosque near Bei- 
_| rut built facing Petra. 
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Comment 


o 
EF 


1 


01 
Death of "Umar II. Yazid II be- A 102 
comes Umayyad Caliph (4 years). | Mosque of "Umar in Bosra 
built, facing Petra. 


NI 
N 
o 


Hii @ 


i) 
a 


i) 
i) 


T 


NIN 
N 
Go 


Death of Yazid I, Hisham becomes TIME OF CONFUSION 
Umayyad Caliph (19 years). BEGINS 


§ Qasr al Hayr al Gharbi 

| built 37 miles west of Pal- 

>| myra. Orientation —be- 
tween Mecca and Petra. 


§ Banghore Mosque in Paki- 

j stan built without a 
mihrab, the whole com- 
plex faces Mecca. 


g Qasr al Hayr al Sharqi 


) built in Syria, mosque ori- 


John of Damascus 

(during the time of 

Leo III) mentions the 
compositions of Muhammad 
(Woman, Camel, Table, and Cow) 
as separate writings and not yet 
compiled into one book. 


The Umayyad palace and 
<Q | mosque on Amman citadel 
WE are built facing Mecca. 


Battle of Tours (Poiters) 
in France, Arab advance 
into Europe halted. 


Fi 


N 


KZ Muslim victories reversed 
4 
BR 


at Avignon in France. 





Shia Zaydi Revolt under 
Zayd bin ’Ali. Berber re- 
volt in North Africa. Bat- 
tle of the Nobles. 


\¢f Battle of Baqdura in 


FA, 
“ North Africa. 


Muslims engage Leo in 
battle and take plunder. 
Muslim rule restored in 
Qaiawan. 


Muhammad al-Baqir poisoned. 
Jafar al-Sadiq becomes Imam. 
Death of Hisham. Al-Walid II be- 
comes Umayyad Caliph. ( 1 year) 
Shia revolt in Khurasan under 
Yahya ibn Zayd. 


Hims, Palestine and Jor- 
dan rebel. Battle of Ain 
al Jurr. 


NA 


Misa al-Kazim, seventh Imam of 
Shi’a born. Kafa and Mosul occu- 
pied by the Kharijites. 


SZ Revolt of Abi Muslim in 


Khurasan. 


NZ Battle of Isfahan and Bat- 


eA tle of Nahawand. 


Battle of Zab. Fall of Da- 
mascus. End of Umayy- 
ads. Abbasids begin to 
rule from Baghdad. 


ee Event Comment Date 
a 
pe II declares all images & pic- 
tures be removed from churches. 


The earliest mention 
of Mecca is found in 
the text: Continuatio Byzantia Ar- 
abica dating to this year. 


Abbasid supporters go on pilgrim- 
age. Plague in the Middle East for 
several years. 


a Mushatta Palace and 

a Mosque near Amman Air- 

»} port built, whole complex 
faces Petra. 


Marwan II becomes Umayyad Ca- 
liph Walid II disposed. Yazid UI 
becomes Umayyad Caliph. for 
several months. After his death 
Ibrahim becomes Umayyad Caliph 


and is overthrown. 


Kiafa captured by the Abbasids. As- 
Saffah becomes Abbasid Caliph at 
Kufa. 


Abbasid Rule Begins 





Conquest of Wasit by Murder of Abi Salama. 


Abbasid. Battle of Talas 
with Tang Dynasty. 


Death of al-Saffah. Accession of al- A 135-136 
Mansir as caliph. Abt ’Abdallah I oe care ee as 
Muhammad bin ’Umar al-Wagidi | [, ie k gina 
al-Madani is born. a Cee ee 
Revolt of ’Abdallah bin 136-137 
SZ "Ali. Murder of Abii Mus- 
lim. 
Constantine | Coprony- 137-138 
W4 mus takes Malatyah. 
Sunbadh revolt’ ~—iin 
Khurasan. 
Abd al-Rahman I founds Umayy- | Byzantines and Muslims retire | 138-139 
ad state in Spain. from battle for several years. 


People of Basra change their gibla | 142 
to Himman. Tabari XXVIII pg 80 
etre 


Descendants of ’Ali transported Ibn Ishaq writes Strat | 144 
from Medina to Iraq. —m mms Rasil Allah, 130 years 
after the death of Muhammad. 


\Z | } The Mosque of Mansir in 
Muhammad ’Abdallah in | am!) newly constructed Bagh- 
Medina revolts. pitts} dad points to Mecca. 


» 
wy 


Detesc- se Abbisds th Baghdad under construction. 


7 Spain. Main part of the city completed. 


Known as the “City of Peace.” 


147 
SZ SS Fighting in Armenia. 


f_| im, Jafar al- Sadiq, sixth Fighting continues in Armenia. 


Imam of Shi’ia is poi- | Masa al-Kazim becomes Imam. 


soned for creating Shariah Law. ‘Ali al-Rida, 8th Imam is born. 


Sayram in Central Asia | Walls of Baghdad are completed. 
SZ captured from the Nesto- 


LA Re rians. 


Khariji state set up by Ibn Madrar 
at Sijilmasa. Ustad Sees revolt in 
Khurasan. 
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oe Event Comment Date 
AH 


768 | Pirates (Kurk) attack Jeddah, es ae 


Navel expedition against the Kurk. 4 Ribat Fortress in Tunisia: 
| Its foundations were laid 

Creme | this year, and its final con- 

struction was in 822 AD. 


The second floor mosque pointed 
south. 


Battle of Janbi in North ‘ The Great Mosque of 
Africa. Rustamid state set Gam Raqqa in Syria built, the 
iit 


up in Morocco. I whole building complex 
faces Petra not Mecca. 


Abt’ Mikhnaf writes 
Maatal al-Husayn. 


Death of Abbasid Caliph al- 
Sn Accession of Al-Mahdi. 


pF rebels. 
\F Siew of Saragossa i 
— 


P| Continued trouble in Khurasin. | trouble in Khurasan. 


a ae Acasa 3 


—~ Al Mahdi builds Qasr al-Salamah. | 163-164 


Pf 165-166 166 


|. Haram Mosque expanded con- | 166-167 
siderably. 
The Great Mosque of | 168 
SZ Byzantines break the ‘| Cérdoba in Spain built; 
&) truce. P the direction _ parallels 
oo Mecca & Petra but does 


not point at either. 
are of Caliph Mahdi. Accession 169 
an Al-Hadi. 
Death of Hadi. Accession | eT 
ian al-Rashid. 
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Idrisid state set up in the Maghrib. 172 
Death of ’Abd-al-Rahman I of 


Spain and accession of Hisham I. 


— 
N 
Qo 


Ss 
ae: 


aN 


Al Farahidi collects fifteen scales Al Farahidi writes 
of poetry and compares them with | Aaa Kirib al-’Ayn — an 


the Qur'an. Arabic dictionary in eight volumes. 


@ %X& Invasion of South France. i 


176 
177 
178 

79 


/ See. \ Malik ibn Anas writes | ! 
I A! Miwatta. 


Death of Hisham in Spain, acces- 180 
sion of al-Hakam I. 


182 


739 
a 
793 | 
a 
r7__| 
798 | 
183 
P| \ Suppression of the revolt 
sor 
al 
Po 


Fe 
Fa 
te 
te 
7 
Ey 
te 
Fi 
7 
7 
i 
7 


OX %» of the Khazars. 


Misa al-Kazim is poisoned in 
prison of Haran al-Rashid. *Ali 
al-Rida becomes Imam. Aghlabid 
rule is established in North Africa. 


Downfall of Barmakids. Execution Al-Waqidi emigrates 
of Jafar Barmaki. ——e=—> to Iraq from Medina. 
Writes many histories. 


Campaigns against the 
Byzantines. Capture of 

ars, the islands of Rhodes and 
Cyprus. 


88 
89 
90 
D1 
22 
93 
94 
22 
96 
OF 
98 
ib 
800 
801 
802 
803 
804 
805 
806 
807 
808 





‘Abd Allah ibn Wahb 
me’ writes Al-Gimi’ 


ves Event Comment Date 
AH 
Death of Haran al-Rashid. Acces- 
sion of al-Amin. 


po 11 
aX %& SL sont of Rayy in Persia. 


mS 
20 


Civil war between Amin 
LR Re 


and al-Ma'miin. Amin 
killed and Ma'min_ be- 
comes the Caliph. 
= Birth of Abt al-Husayn Ahmad 
\F sti revolt under Ibn | pin Yahya b. Isaac al-Rawandi, 
BR Ke Tuba Tabs. who authored the Zumurrud: the 
Kitab al-Damigh and “The Futility 


of Wisdom” (Abath al-Hikma). 


Shia revolt in Mecca. 
a Harthama quells the re- 
XK NR» volt. In Spain the Umayy- 
ads capture the island of Corsica. 
Harthama killed. Great Mosque of Kair- 
ouan, Tunisia built with a 
qibla direction north- 
west-southeast. 


Ali al-Rida is poisoned in 
Mashhad. Muhammad 


SZ 


KH X& al- ‘Taqi becomes Imam. 
The Umayyads of Spain capture 
the islands of Ibiza, Majorca and 
Sardinia. 


Death of Al-Hakam I in Spain, ac- 
cession of ’Abd-al-Rahman II. 


Death of Tahir in Khurasan, Ac- 
cession of Talha ibn Tahir. 


Tayalisi, Abt. Dawid 


Lio\ Sulayman ibn 


Dawid ibn al-Jarud writes Mus- 


nad. 


Hisham Ibn al-Kalbi 
writes “Zhe Abun- 
dance of Kinship.” 


Al-Wagidi writes 
Book of History and 





“Ali al-Hadi, the 10th Shia Imam 
is born. Ma'min declares the 
Mutazili creed as the state religion. 


Death of Ma'mian. Accession of al- 
Mutasim. 


Muhammad al-Taqi is poisoned. 
Ali al-Hadi becomes Imam. 


NZ Revolt of Babak in Azer- 
& KR» baijan suppressed. 


Revolt of Maziar in 
NZ Tabari’stan. The Muslims 
e&X ® occupy south Italy. Cap- 
ture of the city of Messina in Sicily. 


"Abd = al-Razzaq_ ibn 


Hamam = al-San/ani, 


§ Mosque in Fustat, Egypt 

| is renovated a third time. 

(See 642, 673, 698, 711 

& 827 AD) During the 

9th century Al Ma'min added a 
new area on the southwest side. 
During the Fatamid era the 
mosque had five minarets, which 
are no longer present. In 1169 the 
mosque was destroyed by fire, and 
rebuilt by Saladin in 1179. It was 
destroyed again and rebuilt in 


1796. 


Ibn Hisham edits the 

errors out of Siat 

Rasul Allah 60 years 
after Ibn Ishaq dies. 


al-Humaydi, Abii 
Bakr ’Abdullah ibn 
Zubayr writes Musnad. 





Date Event Comment Date 
AD AH 


a 
CE a 
Death of Mutasim. Accession of Nuaym 


al-Wathig. —e— Hammad al-Marwazi 
writes Kitab al-fitan. 


2 ES 
2 eC 


845 Muhammad Ibn Sad | 230 
f__._—_\\ writes: "The book of 
Major Classes” Kitab 
AL-Tabagat al-Kubra. 


Hasan al-’Askari, a Shi'a Imam is 
born. 


Death of Wathigq, accession of Al- 232 


Mutawakkil. ae Great Mosque of Samarra 
Wit} faces Mecca. 
233-234 


Death of Tahirid dynasty ruler Ibn Abi Shayba, “Abd |} 235 

"Abdullah ibn Tahir al-Khurasani, | 2e=— Allah ibn Muhammad 

accession of Tahir II. writes Al-Kitab al-musannaf fi 
l-ahadith wa-al-‘athar, 15 vols. 


Al-Mutawakkil restores orthodoxy. ‘ Great Mosque of Susa Tu- 
| nisia faces south, parallel 
| to a line drawn between 

Petra and Mecca. 


- 
237 


i) 
Oo 
~ 


Death of ’Abd-al-Rahman II of 
Spain. Accession of Muhammad I. 


Khalifa ibn aan 240 
writes Tarikh and 
Tabaqat. 


Ahmad Ibn Hanbal |} 241 
writes al-Musnad, 6 
vols. 


’"Umar ibn ’Abd al-’Aziz founds 

|. Habbarid rule in Sind. 
a 

pf Mutawakkil founds the town of 244 

Ja fariya. 





Ahmad founds Samanid rule in 
‘Transoxiana. 


Al-Muntasir poisoned to death. 
Accession of al-Mustain. 


| Abi Dulaf Mosque in 
“J Iraq faces Mecca. 


"Abd ibn Humayd 

writes al-Muntakhab 

min musnad ‘Abd ib 
humayd. 


Hassan ibn Zayd established Saidi 
oo in Tabari’stan. 


a flees from Samarra, 
Accession of al-Mu’tazz. 


Yaqib Laith Saffari founds the 
Saffarid rule in Sistan. 


’Ali al-Hadi is poisoned. Hassan 
al-’Askari becomes Imam. 
Muhammad. al-Mahdi, the last 
Imam of Shi ia is born. Ahmad ibn 
Taliin founds the Tuilinid rule in 
Egypt. 

The Abbasid Caliph Mu'tazz forced 
to abdicate, then dies. Accession of 
Al-Muhtadi. Beginning of Zanj re- 
volt in Basra. 


Turks revolt against 

és Muhtadi. His death and 

& Mo accession of al-Mutamid. 

Al-Bukhari dies (Author of the 

Bukhari hadith) 238 years after the 

death of Muhammad. (54 years af- 
ter Mecca is moved.) 


Muhammad ibn Yusuf 
Ukhaydir, a descendent of Ali, es- 
tablishes an independent kingdom 
in Yamamah. 


Al-Darim ’Abdullah 

ibn “Abd al-Rahman 
writes Kitab as-Sunan — 1363 
hadiths. 


Sahth Bukhari writes 
al-Jami’ al-Sahih, 
7275 hadiths. 


{Ibn Talin Mosque in 
| Egypt faces Mecca. All 

/}| mosques after this face 
Mecca. 


Ibn ’Abd-al-Hakam 

writes History of the 
Conquest of Egypt and North Africa 
and Spain. 


254 





Hasan al-’Askari is poi- 

soned. Muhammad _al- 
K & Mahdi becomes Imam. 
Shiites believe he is in hiding until 
the end of time. Zanji state estab- 
lished at al-Muktara during Zanj 
revolt in southern Iraq. Death of 
the Samanid ruler, Ahmad, acces- 
sion of Nasr I. 


Death of Yaqib Laith Saffari in 
Sistan. Accession of ’"Umr bin 


Death of Ahmad ibn Tilin in 


Egypt. Accession of Khumarawaih 
ibn Ahmad ibn Talin. 


Death of Muhammad J, the 
Umayyad ruler of Spain. Accession 
of al-Mundhir. 


Death of Mundhir, Umayyad ruler 
of Spain. Accession of ’Abdullah 
ibn Muhammad al-Umawi. 


see Event Comment Date 
AH 


_ Tahirid rule ends. pd 859 


Imam Muslim writes 
Sahih Muslim, 9200 


La’ 


_—\ Allah ibn Muslim 


writes Kitab al-ta’wil mukhtalif al- 
hadith. 


Ibn 
Muhammad 
Yazid writes: 


Ibn Majah. 


Majah, 
ibn 


Sunan 


Abt’ Dawid writes 
Sunan Abi Dawid — 
4800 hadiths. 


Yaqtb ibn Sufyan 
writes Kitab al-mavifa wa al-tarikh, 
3 vols. 





Ibn Qutaybah, "Abd | 271-272 


The Qarmatian state established 
in Bahrain. Declared that the pil- 
grims should not go to Mecca. 


Abbasid Caliph al-Mu'tadid be- 
comes Caliph. Death of the 
Samanid ruler, Nasr, accession of 
Isma’il I. 


Zaidi Imamate is established in 
Yemen by al-Hadi Yahya bin al- 
Husayn ibn al-Qasim. 


The Rustamids become vassals of 
Spain. 


Death of Khumarawaih ibn 
Ahmad ibn Tualiin. Accession of 


Abdul Asakir Jaish. 


Assassination of ’Abdul Asakir 
Jaish. Accession of Abii Misa 


Death of Abbasid Caliph al 
Mutadid. Accession of al-Muktaft 
as Caliph. 


Assassination of the Qarmatian 
ruler Abii Said of Qarmatia, acces- 
sion of Abt Tahir. 


"Abdullah bin Hamdan founds 
the Hamdanid rule in Mosul and 


Death of Abbasid Caliph 

Muktafi. Accession of al- 
K & Mugtadir. End of the 
Saffarid rule. Annexation of their 
territories by the Samanids. 


Ahmad ibn Yahya al- 
Baladhuri writes 
“Book of the Conquests of Lands.” 


Hadith: Tirmidhi, 
Muhammad b. Isa 
writes Sunan (hadith) 4000 hadiths 


in 4 vols. 


Ibn Abt 

Dinawari writes 

“General History” and 
AL-Figh al-Akbar. 


Ahmad _ al-Yaquibi 
writes “Book of Coun- 
tries” (A Geography). 


Death of the Saffarid ruler “Amr 
Bin Laith. 





Event Comment Date 
AH 
Said ibn Husayn, with | Said Ibn Husayn changes his title | 296 
NZ the help of his chief com- | to Imam ’Abid Allah al-Mahdi 
eX Ke mander ’Abdullah ibn | Billah. Sunni Islam ends in North 


Husayn overthrows the Aghlabids | Africa. 


and founds the Fatimid rule in 
North Africa. 


Death of the Umayyad ’Abdallah 
ibn Muhammad in Spain, acces- 
sion of Abd al-Rahman III. 


Al-Nas2i writes Su- 
nan al-kubra (hadith) 


/ \ Muhammad ibn Jarir 
—mme— > 2] Tabari writes: 


“History of the Prophets and Kings.” 


Qarmatians sack Mecca 
and carry the Black | lares himself caliph of Cérdoba. 


Stone away. 
Qarmatians desecrate the well of 
Zamzam with Muslim corpses 
during the hajj. 
Death of the Abbasid Caliph 
Mugtadir, accession of al-Qahir. 





405 
Date Event Comment Date 
AD AH 


Deposition of the Abbasid Ca- 
liph al-Qahir, accession of al- 
Radi. Death of the Fatimid Ca- 
liph "Ubayd Allah, accession of 
al Qaim. “Imad al Daula Aba 
al-Hasan establishes Biyid govern- 
ment in Fars. 


Rukn al-Daula conquers Rayy 
and establishes Bayid government 
in Rayy. Assassination of Ziyarid 
ruler Mardagij, accession of Qa- 
shimgir. Death of Hamdanid ruler 
"Abdullah ibn Hamdan, accession 
of Nasir al-Daula. 


Ibn Raiq launches a coup and be- 
comes the Amir al-Umara'’ under 


Abbasid Caliph al-Radi. 


Bajkam launches a coup and takes 


Baghdad. 


Death of Abbasid Caliph Al-Radi. 
Accession of al-Muttaqi. 


Assassination of Bajkam, Kurtakin 
takes power. 


\ Ibn Raiq __ recaptures 


KK Ro Baghdad. 


Al-Baidi takes power. Abbasid Ca- 
liph al-Muttaqi takes refuge with 
the Hamdanids. S2il al-Daula re- 
takes Baghdad and the caliph re- 
turns. Tiziin takes power and S7il 
al Daula retires to Mosul. 


writes 
Kitab Vpde- al- 
kabir 4 vols. 


Ahmad ibn Fadlan 

writes Kitab ila Mulk 
al-Saqaliba and becomes the basis 
for the film: The 13th Warrior. 


Ibn Abi Hatim al- 

Razi, "Abd al- 
Rahman writes Al-Jarh wa al-tadil, 
with introduction, 9 volumes. 


Thiqat al-Islam 
Muhammad ibn 
Yaquib ibn Ishaq al- 
Kulayni_ writes: The Sufficient in 
the Knowledge of Religion Size: 8 
vols. It contains 16,099 traditions. 


Abi Jafar 

Muhammad ibn 

Ya’qib ibn Ishaq al- 
Kulayni writes: a/-Usul min al-kafi 
8 vol. 


Death of Samanid ruler Nasr II, 
accession of Hamid Nah I. 





406 


944 Al-Muttaqi is blinded and de- 332 


posed, accession of Al-Mustakfi 


o 
> 
- 


\o 
aN 
Nn 


Death of Taziin. Shirzad becomes Abii Muhammad al- | 333-334 
Amir ul-Umara’. The Mu’izz al- | G@e=S Hasan  al-Hamdani 
Daula capture power and establish | writes “Geography of the Arabian 


the Biayid of Iraq. Deposition of | Peninsula” and “Crown” a history of 
the Abbasid Caliph al-Mustakfi. the Himyarites. 


Death of the Fatimid Caliph al 
Qa'im. Accession of Mansir. 
Death of the Ikhshid ruler of 


Muhammad bin Tughj, accession 


of Abdul Qasim Unghur. 


Oo 
Qo 
Nn 


Oo 
Qo 
Oo 


\o 
EN 
(ee) 


i 


\O 
oy 
\o 


Death of the Bayid Shah of Fars, 
"Imad al-Daula. Accession of 
*Adud al-Daula. 


\O 
WN 
oS 


\O 
Nn 
— 


Qarmatians return the Black Stone 
to Mecca after 22 years, receiving a 
huge ransom. 


AL-Daraquini, “Ali 
: - ok == ibn "Umar writes a/- 


Death of the Samanid ruler Hamid 
Nah I, accession of “Abdi Malik I. 
/ aM \ Al Masiidi_ writes 
=a —— “The Meadows of 
Gold and Mines of Gems.” 


oN 
N 


ies) 
Fr 
— 


346 
347 
348 
349 


952 
yoo 
954 
aD) 
956 
957 
958 
959 
960 
961 


Death of Samanid ruler ’Abdiil | Death of the Umayyad Caliph | 350 

Malik I, accession of Mansi I. | Abdul Rahman III in Spain, ac- 

Alp Tegin founds the rule of the } cession of al Hakam I. Death of 

Ghasnavids. the Ikhshid ruler Unghur accession 
of Abdul Hasan ’Ali. 





Date Event Comment Date 
AD AH 
64853 


Death of the Qarmatian ruler Ibn Hibban al-Busti, 
Abi Mansi, Accession of Hasan __.._\ Muhammad writes 
Azam. Assassination of Ikhshid Sahih ibn Hibbdan. 
ruler Abi’ Hasan ’Ali, power cap- 

tured by Malik Kafir. 


al Daula accession of Azad al Dau- 


la Bakhtiar. 


Byzantines occupy Alep- 


po. Death of the Ikhshid 
OX MS» ruler Malik Kafiir, acces- 


sion of Abt al-Fawaris. 


Balkin (Bologhine) ibn Ziri founds 
the rule of the Zirids Algeria. 


Shia Sunni disturbances 
SZ in Baghdad, power cap- 
eX “> tured in Baghdad by the 
Turkish General Subuktigin. (Sab- 
ktakayn) 


Abdication of the Abbasid Caliph Qadi al-Nu’man 

Al-Muti’, accession of at-Ta'i’. <M writes “The Begin- 
ning of the Mission and Establish- 
ment of the State.” 


Ta Death of the Turk General Subuk- | Death of the Fatimid Caliph Al- | 364 
tigin. (Sabktakayn) Muiizz. 


The Bayid Sultan “Izz-al- | In Spain death of the Umayyad | 365 
SZ Daula recaptures power | Caliph al-Hakam II, accession of 
&X &e with the help of his cous- | Hisham II. 
in “Adud al-Daula. Death of the 
Samanid ruler Mansir I, accession 


of Nuh II. 
Ibn al-Qittiyya writes | 366-367 
vm, Lirikh iftitah al-An- 
dalus (History of the 
Conquest of al-Andalus) and also 
the Arabic grammars: Book on the 
Conjugation of Verbs and Book on 
the Shortened and Extended Alif: 





soe Event Comment Date 
AH 
Death of the 
\Z Sultan Azad al Daula 
AX» Bakhtiar, power captured 
by Adud Daula. The Hamdanids 


overthrown by the Buayids 


‘none (Sabktakayn) becomes 
= "Amir of Ghazni. 


Death of the Bayid Sultan Adud 
al-Daula, accession of Samsam al- 
Doula. 


The Bayid Sultan Samsam al-Dau- Ibn Babiya writes 
la overthrown by Sharaf al-Daula. | aS Man 1a yahdurah al- 
Jagih (For him not in 
the Presence of a Jurisprudent). Size: 

4 vols 5998 traditions. 


Death of the Bayid Sultan Sharaf 
al- Daula, accession of Baha’ al- 
Daula. 


Abt’ Hamid Ahmed 
ibn Muhammad al- 
Saghani al-Asturlabi 
writes a history of science. 
Deposition of the Abbasid Caliph 
al-Ta'i’ and accession of al-Qadir. 


Ibn al-Nadim writes 
Kitab al-Fihrist. 


Ad Daraqutni writes 
Sunan. 


Death of Zirid ruler Mansir, ac- 386 
cession of Nasir al Daula Badis. 





409 


Event Comment Date 
AH 


Death of Samanid ruler Nth II, ac- 
cession of Mansir II. 


Death of Samanid ruler Mansir 
II, accession of "Abdul Malik II. 
Mahmud of Ghaznavid becomes 
the Amir of Ghazni. 


End of the Samanids. 


Mahmud of Ghaznavid 
defeats the Hindu Sha- 
his. 


~- Mahmid of Ghaznavid 
*» captures Bhera.(Bhatia) 


Mahmid of Ghaznavid 
SK defeats the Rajputs. 


Abdication of Hisham II in Spain. 
Accession of Muhammad II. 


400-401 


In Spain Muhammad II is over- Aba Bakr 
thrown by Sulayman II. f__.—_\'| Muhammad ibn al- 
Tayyib al-Baqillani 
writes a number of books includ- 
ing: [jaz al-Quran and Kitab 
tamhid al-awd@il wa-talkhis  al- 

dala ‘il 


Death of the Bayid Baha al-Dau- Ibn Faradi writes 
la, accession of Sultan al-Daula. ____\ “History of Learned 
Men of Andalusia.” 


387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
a22 
391 
oD) 
396 
397 
398 
o97 
402 
403 
404 





al-Hakim al-Naysa- 

buri Abi ’Abdullah 

Muhammad ibn 
Abd Allah writes An introduction 
to the science of tradition (al-Mad- 
khal ila ma’vifat al-Iklil) 


Death of the Zirid ruler Nasir 
al- Daula Badis, accession of al 


Conquest of the Punjab 
by Mahmud of 
Ghaznavid. 


The Bayid Sultan al- 
Daula is overthrown by 
Musharrif al-Daula. 


1024 In Spain, assassination of ’Abd al- 
Rahman IV. 

1025 Death of the Bayid Musharrif al- 
Daula, accession of ————— al-Daula. 


1026 | 


1027 Hisham II becomes + in 
= 


In Spain deposition of Hisham II, Aba ’Ali Ahmad ibn 
and the end of the Umayyad Ca- _____ \ Muhammad ibn 
liphat of Cérdoba. Death of the Yaqub Ibn Misk- 
Abbasid Caliph al-Qadir, accession | awayh writes Experiences of Nations 
of Al-Qa'im. (Tajarib al-umam). 





Cn of the Fatimid ==} ca 
"Ali Al-Zahir, accession of Ma’ad 
al-Mustansir bi-llah. Toghril is 
crowned as the king of the Seljuks. 

1037 Seljuks under Toghril sack the city 428 
of Ghazni. 


{__ \ Aba Nu’aim, Ahmad | 429 
— Mes ibn Abdullah al-Is- 


bahani writes Hilyat al-Awliya wa 
tabagat al-asfiya. (The Adornment 
of the Saints and the Ranks of the 
Spiritual Elite) 


Battle of Dandanqan, Al-Murabitiin (Almoravid Berbers) | 431 
SZ the Seljuks defeat the | come to power in North Africa. 
e&% ®& Ghazanavids.  Deposi- 
tion of Ghaznavid Sultan Mas’iid 
and accession of Mehmiid of 
Ghaznawi. 


1044 Death of the Bayid Jalal al Daula, 
Accession of Abi ee 


1045 


1046 Basasiri captures power in ————— 
dad. 


‘The Zirids in North Africa repudi- 
ate allegiance to the Fatimids and 
transfer allegiance to the Abbasids. 
1048 Death of the Bayid Abt Kalijar, 439-440 
accession of Malik al-Rahim. 
poy fe 


1050 Yusuf bin Tashfin comes to power 
in the ——— 





ws Event Comment Date 
oo 


Basasiri recaptures power 

in Baghdad, deposes al- 

KK Re Qaim and offers alle- 
giance to the Fatimid Caliph. 


al-Najashi 
Kitab al-Rijal. 


Toghril recaptures power in Bagh- 
dad, Al-Qa'im is restored as the 
Caliph. 


Ibrahim of Ghaznavid becomes 
the Sultan. Yusuf bin ‘T4ashfin | Ashir and establish their capital at 
founds the city of Murrakush. Bougie. (Béjaia in Algeria) 


Death Seljuk Sultan 
ee accession of Alp Arsalan. 


Hadith: — Bayhaqi, 

Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn 
al-Husayn writes many books 
among them al-Sunan al-Kubra, 
(Sunan al-Bayhagi ) 10 vols. 


Muhammad 

Hasan al-Tusi (Na- 

sir al-Din al-Tusi) 
writes many books on science and 
navigation plus: Rectification of the 
Statutes 10 vols Contents: 1359 
hadiths. 


al-Tusi writes Reflec- 


/_..—\_ tion upon the Disput- 


ed Traditions, 4 vols 
Contents: 5511 hadiths. 


Battle of Manzikert, the _|_ Al Khatib al-Baghda- 


Byzantine emperor taken di writes “The History 


captive by the Seljuks. of Baghdad.” 





413 
Event Comment Date 
AH 
1073 Death of Alp Arsalan, accession of 465-6 
Malik Shah. 


A Cc 
a a Cc 
A Fc 


Death of the Abbasid Caliph al- Abul Fazl Beyhaqi 


Qa'im, accession of Al-Mugtadi. /_—.—\ writes  “Masoudian 
History.” 


a OC 
Te CC 


Battle of Zallakha. The 
SZ Al-Murabitin — Berbers 
A Re defeat the Christians in 
Spain. Death of the Sultan Sulai- 
man of Rum and accession of Kilij 
Arsalan. 





The Normans conquer 

\ the island if Sicily, end of 

aX the Muslim rule on the 
island. 


Death of the Seljuk Sultan Malik 
Shah I, accession of Mahmid I of 
Great Seljuk. 


Death of Seljuk Sultan Mahmid I, 
accession of Barkyaruq. Death of 
the Abbasid Caliph Al-Muqtadi, 


accession of Mustahzir. 


\ First Crusade launched 


LA R in Europe. 
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APPENDIX B 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF 
EARLY ISLAMIC SOURCES 


Note: These sources are provided here in chronological order from earlier to later dates. 
This is a comprehensive list of early sources, but I have tried to include those that speak 
in some way to early Islamic geography or related subjects. I realize that in making such 


a list I assuredly have overlooked some sources, or may be unaware of their existence. 


Radd ’ala al-qadariya 


719 AD (100 AH) Authored by Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hanaftya. edet- 
ed/translated by van Ess in Anfange muslimischer Theologie, 11-37 (back)/35- 
100. 


Diwan 
730 AD (112 AH) Authored by Tammam ibn Ghilib al-Farazdaq, edited by 
"Abd Allah Ismail al-Sawi, Cairo, 1936. 


Kitab al-sunan 
734 AD (116 AH) Authored by Makhul al-Shami, this manuscript is referred 


to by later writers, but no copies of the manuscript are known to have survived. 


Sirat rasul Allah 
761 AD (144 AH) Translated from the Arabic by Alfred Guillaume, this book 


remains the one main authority on the life of Muhammad. Ibn Ishaq wrote about 
130 years after the death of Muhammad, so his book is the earliest authority and 
accepted by many as the greatest authority on the life of the prophet. Many later 
Islamic historian quote Ibn Ishaq extensively. Unfortunately, the original work 
has not survived, and we only have a later manuscript that has been considerably 


edited by Ibn Hisham. (See Sirat Rasul Allah — Edited) on page 482. 


Juz' ibn jurayj 

767 AD (150 AH) Authored by Abd al-Malik ibn Jurayj, his original works were 
copied by his student Hajjaj ibn Muhammad around 821 AD (206 AH). This 
small work has been published by Dar al-Kawthar, Riyad 1412. It contains 73 


narrations with full isnad. 


415 
al Jami’ 
770 AD (153 AH) Authored by Ma’mar ibn Rashid. The Jami’ has been discov- 
ered by Fuat Muhammad Sazkin, author of the Tarikh al-Turath al-’Arabi, and 
edited. The work can also be found at the end of the edition of the Musannaf of 
abd al-Razzagq, ed. by Habib al Rahman al A’zami. It is a major source with more 
than 1600 narrations with isnads. 


Kitab al-manasik 

773 AD (156 AH) Authored by Said ibn Abi Aruba. Beside hadiths, this book 
also contains some histories of the Companions and Followers of Muhammad. 
The largest part of this book is made up of questions and answers by the author 


and others experts. The book has been edited by Amir Hasan Sabri and pub- 
lished by Dar al-Bash@ir in 2000 AD (1421 AH). 


Kitab al-suna 


773 AH (157 AH) Authored by ’Abd al Rahman ibn “Amr (al-’Awza'i.) This 
book was published in 1993 by Dar al-Nafa’is in Beirut under the title Suzan al- 
Awzai: Ahadith wa-Athar wa-Fatawa. This book contains quotations but is not 
the manuscript composed by al-Awza'i. For quotations from this book see also 


Abii Yusuf’s Radd ’ala Siyar al-’Awza’ i and al-Shaf’l'’s Kitab al-Umm. 


Maatal al-Husayn 


774 AD (157 AH) Abi Miknaf is attributed as the author of this book which 
narrates the story of the battle of Karbala and the death of Hussein ibn ‘Ali. There 
are several English translations of this book available on the Internet. 


Kitab al-sunan 


780 (163 AH) Authored by Ibrahim ibn Rahman al-Khurasani. Part of this lost 
Sunan has been found and published (from the manuscript Zahiriyyah) under 
the title “Mashyakha’, which is said to be a mistake by a copyist. The 208 hadiths 
contained in this book are probably part of a chapter Radd ala al-Jahmiyyah, 
similar to the chapters of the Sunan Abi Dawid, Sunan Ibn Maja. This book 
is edited by Muhammad Tahir Malik and published in Damascus 1982 (1403 
AH). 


Musnad of Rab?’ ibn Sabih 

786 AD (170 AH) Authored by al-Rabr ibn al-Sabih. Apparently this book is 
published, and several theses refer to it, but I have been unable to locate it. 
Musnad ’Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak, wa-yalihi Kitab al-Birr wa al-Silah 


787 AD (181 AH) Authored by Abdallah ibn al-Mubarak. This book is edited 
by Mustafa 'Uthman Muhammad, and published by Dar al-Kutub al-"Imiya, 
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Beirut 1991. An earlier edition by Subhi al-Badri al-Samarri, published by Mak- 
tabat al-Maarif in Riyadh, is also available. 


Al Juz Fihi Majlis Fawa#id al-Layth Ibn Sad 


791 AD (175 AH) Authored by al Layth ibn Sad. This was published by Dar 
Alim al-Kutub il Nashr wa al-Tawzi, Riyadh 1986 (1407 AH). Another book 
by Al-Layth ibn Sa‘d is Risalih (letters send to Malik) which has been published 
many times, recently by Abi Ghuddah. 


Kitab al ’ayn 

791 AD (175 AH) This extensive dictionary was written by Abi “Abd Ar- 
Rahman Khalil Ibn Ahmad Al Farahidi (Al Farahidi) and is considered the first 
Arabic dictionary and the standard for harakat (vowling of Arabic script). The 
dictionary was not arranged alphabetically but rather by phonetics, following 
the pattern of pronunciation of the Arabic alphabet from the deepest letter of 
the throat (ayn) to the last letter pronounced by the lips, that being (mim). The 
modern version of this book was printed by Maktabah Al Hilal, having been 
reviewed by Dr. Mahdi al Makhzimi and Dr. Ibrahim Al Samira’, in eight vol- 
umes. There is, however, some question as to whether or not the book in its mod- 
ern form is the original as authored by Al Khalil or if it is a work based on his 
original work. (Farahidi, Khalil Bin Ahmed (1980). Al-’Ain. Ibrahim Samara’ai 
and Mahdi Makhziimi (eds.). Baghdad: Mutanabi Printing House) 


Al Muwatta' 


795 AD (179 AH) The Muwatta’ is an early collection of 1720 hadith compiled 
and edited by Imam Malik ibn Anas. It is considered to be the earliest collection 
of hadiths which covers rituals, rites, customs, traditions, norms and laws of the 
time of the prophet. Imam Malik composed the Muwatta’ over a period of forty 
years to represent the “well-trodden path” of the people of Medina. Its name also 
means that it is the book that is “many times agreed upon” about whose contents 
the people of Medina were unanimously agreed. Its high standing is such that 
people of every school of figh and all of the imams of hadith scholarship agree 
upon its authenticity. A good source for this hadith collection is the electronic 
version found in the Alim CD, where it can be read, searched or compared with 
other leading hadith collections. Printed edition published in Cairo, 1951. 


Hadith Isma’il ibn Ja’far 

796 AD (180 AH) Authored by Isma’ll ibn Jafar ibn Abi Kathir. This is a col- 
lection of 473 narrations, published in 1997 (1418 AH) by Maktabat al-Rushd. 
Many of the narrations in it are considered Thulathiyat or narrations containing 
just three narrators back to Muhammad. 
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Kitab al-'Athar, Kitab al-kharaj, and al-radd ’ala siyar al-awza'i 
798 AD (182 AH) Authored by Abt Yusuf Yaqub ibn Ibrahim. This has been 
published many times. It contains many hadiths (especially on the authority of 
Abii Hanifah) in the form of Sunan (starting with al-Tahara etc). It contains over 
a thousand narrations. It was first published in 1936 (1355 AH) in Hyderbad 
by Abii al-Wafa al-Afghani. Kitab al-kharaj, Cairo, 1933, Al-radd ala siyar al- 
Awzai editor Abi al-Wafa' al-Afghani, Cairo, 1938. 


Kitab al-sunan 
799 AD (183 AH) Authored by Hisham ibn Bashir. He also authored a Tafsir 


and a book on Qira’at. I have not been able to locate any of these. 


al-Muiwatta' 


800 AD (184 AH) Authored by Ibrahim ibn Muhammad Abi Yahya al-Aslami. 
I have not been able to obtain a copy of this book. 


Tarikh futuh al-sham 


800 AD, authored by Muhammad ibn ’Adb al-Azdi, edited by *Abed al- 
Mun'im ’Abd Allah Amir, Cairo, 1970. 


Kitab al-zuhd 


801 AD (185 AH) Authored by al-Mu’afa ibn “Imran al-Mawsili. This book con- 
tains 268 hadiths. It is edited by "Amir Hasan Sabri and published by Dar al- 
bash@ir al-Islamiyyah in 1999 (1420 AH). 


Kitab al-Athar Imam Abia Hanifa 


805 AD (189 AH) Authored by Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani who 
was a student of Abi Hanifah. It has also been edited by Abii al-Wafa' al- 
Afghani and has been published several times. It includes some 266 narrations 
with isnads. Kitab al-Athar was published in 2007 and is available from White 
Thread Press. 


Al-Jami?’ 


807 AD (191 AH) Authored by ’Abd Allah ibn Wahb who also wrote al- 
Miwatta' and a Musnad, the latter of which was transmitted by Muhammad 
ibn “Abd al-Hakam al-Misri. Part of the original A/ Jami’ has been found and 
published in Germany by Miklos Muranyi as: al-Gami? Die Koranwissenschaften, 
in Wiesbaden, 1992. As for the Miawatta’, it has also been published in part by 
Miklos Muranyi in Wiesbaden, 1992. 
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Kitab al-dii’a'in 

811 AD (195 AH) Authored by Muhammad ibn Fudayl. This manuscript can be 
found at the Zahiriyya Library in Syria. 


Kitab al-zuhd 

812 AD (197 AH) Authored by Waki’ ibn al-Jarrah, transmitted by Abbas 
ibn Warrag (847 AD) and quoted by Imam Ahmad in his Musnad. Part of the 
lost Musannaf consists of his Kitab al-Zuhd which has been published by the 
Mu’assasat al-Kutub al-Thagafiyyah, Beirut 1993 (3 volumes). Apparently Kitab 
al-Zuhd was published by Dar Ibn Hazm 2003 (1424 AH). It contains 539 nar- 


rations, many of which are hadiths. 


al-Jami’ al-Sahih 


(Undated, 2nd century AH) Authored by Rabi’ ibn Habib al-Farahidi. The 
book reports hadiths from ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Aysha ibn Abi Bakr and oth- 
ers, mostly through Basran Shuyukh. The work has been published more than 
once; the latest is the 4-volume edition by Dar al-Hikma, Beirut, and Maktabat 
al-Istiqama, from Oman, in 1995. 


Kitab al-kharaj 
818 AD (203 AH) Authored by Yahya ibn Adam al-Quraishi, edited by T. W. 
Juynboll, published by Leiden in 1896. 


Musnad 


818 AD (203 AH) Authored by Abi Dawid al-Tayalisi. The first modern publi- 
cation is from Hayderabad, dated 1903 (1321 AH). In 1999 a 4 volume edition 
from Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turki was published by Dar Hajar. 


Jamharat al nasab 


819 AD (204 AH) Authored by Hisham ibn al-Kalbi and known in English as 
The Abundance of Kinship. It has been translated into German by W. Caskel (Das 
genealogische Werk des Hisam Ibn Muhammad al Kalbi) in 1966. 


Kitab al-umm 
Al-risala 
Musnad al-shafi’i 


820 AD (204 AH) Authored by Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafi’i. It contains 
625 hadith and was published by Dar al-Marrifah in Beirut 1985 (1406 AH). 
Kitab al-umm published at Bulaq, 1903-1908. Al-risdla edited by Ahmad 
Muhammad Shakir, Cairo, 1940. 
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Futihusham & Kitab al-tarikh wa al-maghazi 


822 AD (207 AH)Authored by Al-Waqidi. Kitab al-tarikh wa al-maghazi 
is known in English as the “Book of History and Campaigns.” The book 
Futuhusham is known in English as “The Islamic Conquest of Syria.” This is 
translated by Mawlana Sulayman al Kindi and published by Ta-Ha Publishers, 
London, 2005. Many Islamic scholars consider al-Wagidi’s works as full of lies 
as they are not in accordance with modern Islamic thinking. 


al-Musannaf ’Abd al Razzaq al-San’ani 


826 AD (211 AH) Authored by ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hamam al-San’Ani, edit- 
ed by Habib al Rahman al A’zami of India and published in Beirut, 1970-1972 
(1390-1392 AH) by the Majlis al-Ilmi in 10 volumes. The Kitab al-Salat is not 
yet published, as far as I know; but a manuscript is housed in the Zahiriyya li- 
brary in Syria. The newly found lost part of the Musannaf edited in 2005 by “Isa 
al-Himyari is considered a forgery by some. 


Sirat rasul Allah (Edited) 


833 AD (218 AH) In this year, Ibn Hisham edited the errors out of Sirat Rasul 
Allah. Some scholars feel that he deleted large portions of the earlier work, and 
also made more changes than are documented in his notes at the end of the book. 
Ibn Hisham made these changes 60 years after Ibn Ishaq died and around 200 
years after the death of Muhammad. 


Musnad al-Humaydi 


834 AD (219 AH) Authored by “Abdallah b. Zubayr al-Humaidi (Humaydi). 
This has been published in two volumes by Habib al-Rahmaan al-A’zami in the 
book: Manshurat al-Majlis al-’Ilmi, in Karachi, 1963. Also published in Beirut 
by Alam al-Kutub in 1960 (1380 AH) in 2 volumes. 


Gharib al-Hadith & Musnad 


837 AD (223 AH) Authored by Abi Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam al-Baghdadi. 
This is particularly interesting because Gharib al-hadith contains the date: Dhi 
al-Qa'da 252 AH (866 AD). This manuscript is known as MS Leiden Or. 298 
and described as: Arabic, paper, 241 ff., upright script (with application of ih- 
mal), dated 866 AD and thereby probably the oldest dated Arabic manuscript 
on paper, bound in a full-leather standard library binding. The volume contains 
an incomplete copy of Gharib al-hadith, by Abii ’Ubayd al- Qasim ibn Sallam al- 
Baghdadi. This manuscript was used as MS No. 3 by Muhammad ’Azim al-Din 
in his edition of the text: Gharib al-hadith li-Abi ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam 
al-Harawi, Hydarabad 1964-1967 (1384-1387 AH) (4 vols.) Also see Kitab al- 
amwial, ed. Muhammad Khalil Haras, Cairo, 1968. 
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Kitab al-Sunan 


842 AD (227 AH) Authored by Sa’id ibn Mansi. Published as: The Sunan Said 
ibn Mansur by Dar al-Sumay, Riyadh, in five volumes in 1993. The editor is Sa'd 
ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ’Abd al-’Aziz al Humayyid. Some scholars consider the earlier 
edition by Habib ‘Abd al-Rahman, in a single volume as outdated. 


Kitab al-Fitan 

843 AD (228 AH) Authored by Nuaym ibn Hammad al-Khuza'l A large num- 
ber of the narrations in this book are considered weak by mainline Islamic schol- 
ars and many of the narrations are considered spurious. However there has been 
a renewed interested in this book since the growth of apocalyptic Islamic litera- 


ture. The book is known as Nuaym ibn Hammad, Kitab al-Fitan, published in 
Mecca in 1991 by Maktabah al-Tajar’iah. 


Kitab Al-Tabagqat al-Kabir 


845 AD (230 AH) Authored by Muhammad Ibn Sad and known in English 
as The Book of Major Classes. This book was published by Islamic Book Service, 
Idara Islamiyat-e-Diniyat, or Kitab Bhavan (India) Edited by A. Moinhul Haq, 
(Volumes 1 & 2 combined) and available from the Online Islamic Store. 


Musnad Ibn al-Jad 


845 AD (230 AH) Authored by ’Ali ibn al-Jad. An early publication was made 
in Kuwait in 1985 by Maktabat al-Falah in 2 volumes. The editor was ‘Abd al- 
Mahdi ibn “Abd al- Qadir ibn Abd al-Hadi. The book was later published in 1990 
by Dar Kutub al-’IImiyyah in Beirut. The editor of this edition was Amir Ahmad 
Haydar. An early manuscript exists in Koprulu, Turkey. 


Kitab al-’Ilm 


848 AD (234 AH) Authored by Zuhayr ibn Harb al-Nasaii (Abi Khaythama) 
Nasa’i’s work was included in: Sahihs of Abi Dawid, Tirmidhi, Nasa’, and Ibn 
Majah, edited by Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani, and published in 1966. 


Al Zumurrud 


The date of the Zumurrud is unknown and the original text is lost. However, 
later Islamic writers have quoted it, providing us with some of the original text. 
The book is thought to have been authored by Ibn al-Rawandi (827 — 911) who 
was an early skeptic of Islam and a critic of religion in general. In his early days he 
was a Mutazilite scholar, but after rejecting the Mutazilite doctrine he adhered 
to Shia Islam for a brief period of time and later became a freethinker who re- 
pudiated Islam and all revealed religion. Though none of his works survived his 
opinions have been preserved through his critics and the surviving books that 
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answered him. The book with the most preserved fragments is an Isma’ili 
book refuting Al-Rawandi’s ideology is the Kitab al-Zumurrud (‘The Book of the 
Emerald). 


Al-Kitab al-Musannaf fil-Hadith wa al-Athar 


849 AD (235 AH) Authored by Ibn Abi Shayba, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad 
in 15 volumes. Edited by ‘Abd al-Khalgi Khan al-Afghani, Mukhtar Ahmad al- 
Nadwi and ’Amir al ’Umari al ’Azami, and published in Bombay in 1966-1983 
(1399-1403 AH). There are also two later published editions, both from 1989. 
Musannaf Ibn Abi Shaybah fi al-ahadith wa-al-Athar, ed. Svid al-Lahham, 9 
volumes, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1989. Also: Al-Kitab al-Musannaf fi al-ahadith 
wa-al-Athar, ed. Kamal Yusuf al-Hut, 7 vols., Beirut: Dar al-Taj, 1989. He also 
authored several other books including Kitab al-Iman, published in 1966 by 
Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani, and Kitab al-Adab located in Zahiriyya in 
Syria. As for the Musnad, which is less known to the general public, it has been 
published in two volumes by Dar al-Watan in 1997, Riyadh. The editors are Abii 
"Abd al-Rahman “Adil ibn Yusuf al-Ghazzawi and Abi al-Fawaris Ahmad Farid 
al-Mazidi. 


Kitab nasab Quraysh 


851 AD (236 AH) Authored by Mus’ab ibn ’Abd Allah al-Zubayri, edited by 
E, Lévi-Provengal, Cairo, 1953 


Musnad ’A'isha bint Abi Bakr al-Siddiq 


852 AD (238 AH) Authored by Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Rahawayh. This is only 
part of Rahawayh’s writings. They were edited by Jamilah Shawkat, and pub- 
lished by Kulliyat al--Ulum al-Islami wa al-Shargiyyah of the University of Pun- 
jab in 1991. There is also an earlier publication under the title Musnad Ishaq ibn 
Rahawayh, edited by ‘Abd al-Ghafur ‘Abd al-Haqq Husayn Burr al-Balushi. This 
edition was published in Medina by Maktabat al-Iman in 1990. I am not sure 
if it is the same extraction or if it includes more of the original Musnad of Ibn 


Rahawayh. 


Tabaqat & Tarikh 


854 AD (240 AH) Both of these books are authored by Khalifah ibn Khayyat 
al’ Usftiri. The full text of the book Tarikh was not known until an 1 1th-century 
copy was found in Rabat, Morocco in 1966 Edited by Akram Diya al-’Umari, 
revised edition, Beruit, 1977. 


Musnad Imam Ahmad bin Muhammad bin Hanbal 


855 AD (241 AH) Authored by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal in 6 volumes. The real author 
of this collection was Hanbal’s son ‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad (303 AH) who edited 
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the hadiths of his father into one book. The 30,000 hadiths collected in it have 
been published many times. A popular edition is that of Anmad Muhammad 
Shakir, Cairo 1949-1955, by Dar al-Maarif, and Shu’ayb al-Arna‘ut, Beirut. An- 
other is edited by Abdallah al-Darwish and Abi al-Fida al-Naqid, and published 
in 10 volumes by Dar al-Fikr in 1991, Beirut. A new edition was published in 
2005 by the Noor Foundation International, Jordan. I am aware of five volumes 
of the Noor Foundation Series. 


Kitab al-din wa al dawla 
Al-radd ’ala al-nasara 


855 AD (241 AH) Authored by Ibn Rabban al-Tabari. Kitab Dawla edited 
by Adil Nuweihed, published in Beirut in 1977, and Al Radd edited by I. A. 
Khalife and W. Kutsch in Mélanges de [Université Saint-Joseph 36 (1959) 119- 
48. 


Kitab al-muhabbar 


859 AD (245 AH) Authored by Muhammad Ibn Habib. Edited by Ilse Li- 
chenstadter, Hyderabad, 1942. 


Musnad Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqas 


860 AD (246 AH) Authored by al-Dawraqi, Ahmad ibn Ibrahim and published 
by Dar al-Bashair al-Islamiyyah in 1987, in Beirut. The editor is "Amir Hasan 
Sabri. 


al-Muntakhab min Musnad ’Abd ibn Humayd 


863 AD (249 AH) Authored by ‘Abd ibn Humayd. This contains only part of 
the original musnad. Published by Alam al-Kutub, Beirut, in 1988. It was edited 
by Subhi Badri al-Samarra’i and Mahmud Muhammad al-SaTdi. 


Kitab Sunan al-Darimi 

868 AD (254 AH) Authored by ‘Abdallah ibn “Abd al-Rahman al-Darimi. The 
Sunan al-Darimi was edited by Fawaz Ahmad Zamarli and Khalid al-Sab’a al- 
’Alami in 2 volumes. Published in 1987, Beirut, by Dar al-Kitab al-’Arabi. It con- 
tains 1363 hadiths. There is also a Tartib of the Sunan al-Darimi published by 
Maktabat al-Rushd, Riyad, 1987. 


Kitab al-futih 


868 AD (254 AH) Authored by Ibn A’tham al-Kifi. Edited by M. ’Abd al-Mu’id 
Khan, published in Hyderbad, 1968-76) 
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Sahih al-Bukhari 
869 AD (255 AH) Authored by Muhammad ibn Isma’il al-Bukhari, this collec- 
tion contains 7275 hadiths, and is considered by many Muslims as the most trust- 
ed collection after the Qur'an. Copies of Bukhari in English have been printed 
and are widely available. There are many commentaries written on Bukhar''’s col- 
lection as well. A good source for Bukhari is the electronic version found in the 
Alim CD, where it can be read or searched and compared with other leading 
hadith collections. 


Kitab al-bayan was al-tabyin 
Fi-bani umayya 

Dhamm akhlagq al-kuttab 

Ki hujaj al-nubiwa 

Al-radd ’ala al-nasara 

Fi sina at al-kalam 

Al-’ibar wa al-i’tibar 


869 AD (255 AH) Authored by Abu ’Uthman ’Amir ibn Bahr al Jahiz. Rasa il 
al-Jahiz published in Cairo 1933, 1948-50. 


Futih Misr wa-akhbaruha 


871 AD (257 AH) Authored by Ibn ’Abd-al-Hakam, ‘Abii al-Qasim, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman. This book is known in English as: “The History of the Conquest of Egypt 
and North Africa and Spain.” Published in 1858 by Yale University Press, and 
more recently by Gorgias Press New Haven, 1992, LLC, 2002, edited by Charles 
C. Torrey, and available from major book sellers. 


Juz' fi khabar Ahmad ibn al-Furat 


872 AD (258 AH) Authored by Ahmad ibn al-Furat al-Dabbi al-Razi, Abi 
Mas’tid. Most scholars believe that none of his many Musnad and Musannaf 
books have survived, but according to some a manuscript exists in the Zahiriyya 
Library in Syria. 


Al-Musnad Sahih Muslim 


875 AD (261 AH) Authored by Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (Sahih Muslim) it contains 
some 2200 hadiths and is considered the most authentic after Bukhari. Sahih 
Muslim extracted these from over 300,000 that he first collected. A good source 
for this hadith collection is the electronic version found in the ’Alim CD, where 
it can be read or searched and compared with other leading hadith collections. 
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Musnad al-Kabir al-Mwallal 

875 AD (262 AH) Authored by Yagub ibn Shaybah, Abi Yusuf, only a part 
has been published under the title of Musnad Amir al-Mu'miniin "Umar ibn al- 


Khattab. Published by The Muvassasat al-Kutub al-Thaqafiyyah, Beirut, 1985. 
Editor: Kamal Yisuf al-Hut. 


Tarikh al-Medina al-Munawwara 


876 AD (262 AH) Authored by Abi Zayd ’Umar Ibn Shabba. Edited by Fu- 
haym Muhammad Shaltit, Mecca 1979 


Kitab al-Zuhd 
878 AD (264 AH) Authored by Abi Zur’a al-Razi, Ubaydallah ibn ‘Abd al- 


Karim, this book is no longer in existence, but sections of it are quoted in the 
Isaba of Ibn Hajar and many of his hadiths have been recorded by Ibn Abi Hatim 
al-Razi in his Taqdima, Jarh wa al-Tadil and other works. 


Tawil Mukhtalif al-Hadith 

Tafsir gharib al-Qur'an 

Kitab al-maarif 

’Uyiin al-akhbar 

885 AD (272 AH) Authored by Abi Muhammad ’Abdullah bin Muslim Ibn 
Qutaybah al-Dinawari (Ibn Qutaybah) and known in English as The Interpreta- 
tion of Confliction Narrations. As far as I know this is only available in Arabic and 
French. Translated and edited in French by Gerard Lecomte as Le traite des di- 
vergences du hadit d’'Ibn Qutayba, Damascus: Institut Frangais du Damas, 1962. 
Tafsir gharib al-Qur an edited by Ahmad Saqr and published in Cairo, 1958. 
Kitab al-maarif Edited by Tharwat ’Ukasha and published in Cairo 1960, 
’Uyiin al-akhbar edited by Yusuf ’Ali Tawil and published in Beirut in 1986. 


Juz' min al-Musnad 


886 AD (273 AH) Authored by Abi Umaya Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Tarsisi, 
a copy of this manuscript is located in the Zahiriyya Library in Syria. 


Sunan Ibn Majah 


886 AD (273 AH) Authored by Abt Abdallah Muhammad ibn Yazid Ibn 
Majah al-Rab’i al-Qazwini (Ibn Maja) this hadith collection is considered as one 
of the six canonical hadiths. It contains over 4000 hadiths, and is widely available 
in Arabic. Published in English by Kazi Publications, 1993, titled: Sunan Ibn 
Maja: One of the 6 Authentic Compilations of Hadith. 
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Sunan Abi Dawid 


888 AD (275 AH) Abii Dawid is one of the six major collections of hadiths. Abi 
Dawud collected over 50,000 hadiths and reduced them down to 4800 hadiths 
that he felt were authentic. However, he created his collection over 200 years 
after they took place. A good source for this hadith collection is the electronic 
version found in the Alim CD, where it can be read or searched and compared 
with other leading hadith collections. 


Sunan Baqi al-Qurtubi 


889 AD (276 AH) Authored by Baqi ibn Makhlad al-Qurtubi (Abii ‘Abd al- 
Rahman). Only the index exists. This has been edited in a short work based on 
Ibn Hazm and other sources. His hadiths (as quoted from the Musnad) can be 
found in the works of later writers, such as Ibn Hazm and ibn ’Abd al-Barr. 


Kitab al-zuhd 


890 AD (277 AH) Authored by Abi Hatim al-Razi, Muhammad ibn Idris al- 
Hanzali this manuscript has not been published, but apparently exists in the 
Zahiriyya Library in Syria. For references to his hadiths, see Ibn Abi Hatim al- 
Razi’s books. 


Kitab al-marrifa wa al-tarikh 


890 AD (277 AH) Authored by al-Fasawi, Abii Yisuf Yaqub ibn Sufyan in 3 
volumes, published by Akram Diya al’ Umari, Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1981. 
In English it is commonly referred to as: The Book of Biography and History. 


Kitab futah al-buldan and Ansab al-ashraf 


892 AD (279 AH) Authored by Ahmad Ibn Yahya al-Baladhuri and known in 
English as Book of the Conquests of Lands, and initially edited by M. J. de Goeje 
as Liber expugnationis regionum (Leiden, 1870; Cairo, 1901). It has also been 
translated by Philip Hitti in The Origins of the Islamic State, (1916, 1924) Co- 
lumbia University, New York, and republished in 2002 by Gorgias Press LLC. 
Ansab al-ashraf was published by Bibliotheca Islamica, Beruit. 


Sunan Tirmidhi 


892 AD (279 AH) Authored by Aba ’Is4 Muhammad ibn ’Is4 ibn Sawrah ibn 
Masa ibn al Dahhak al-Sulami al-Tirmidhi (Tirmidhi), this book contains 4000 
hadiths in 4 volumes. This is considered one of the six canonical hadith collec- 
tions. A good source for this hadith collection is the English electronic version 


found in the Alim CD 
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Musnad ’Abd al-Rahman ibn ’Awf: Riwayat Abii Sahl Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ziyad al-Qattan 


894 AD (281 AH) Authored by Abi al-’Abbas al-Barti, Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Isa the original manuscript has been lost. However, a part of it was discovered 


and published by Ibn Hazm, Beirut 1994. Editor: Salah ibn ’Ayid al-Shallahi. 


Musnad Abi Usama 
895 AD (282 AH) Authored by al-Harith ibn Abi Usima, Abii Muhammad 


al-Tamimi. Part of this Musnad is known as al-Muntaga, a manuscript in Cairo, 
and al-Awali al-Mustakhraja min Musnad al-Harith, in the riwaya of Abi Bakr 
Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Khallad (359 AH/969 AD), a manuscript in the Zahiriyya 
library in Syria. 


Musnad Abi Hurayra 


3rd century AD. Authored by Ibrahim ibn Harb al-’Askari, Abii Ishaq. A manu- 
script of this Musnad is in the Zahiriyya library in Syria. 


Kitab al-Akhbar al-tiwal (“General History”) 

Kitab al-shi’r wa al-shu’ara (“Book of Poetry and Poets”) 
Kitab al-kabir (“Great Book” in history of sciences) 
Kitab al-buldan (“Book of Geography”) 


896 AD (283 AH) These books (and more) were authored by Abi Hanifa 
Dinawari. Today he is touted as asserting the Kurdish cause over 1000 years ago. 


Tarikh 

Kitab al-buldan 

898 AD (285 AH) Authored by Ahmad ibn Abii Ya’qib ibn Jafar ibn Wahb Ibn 
Wadih al-Ya‘giibi this book is known in English as the “Book of Countries.” This 


book has been translated by Michael Jan de Goeje (Leiden, 1892)(BGA Vol. 7). 
Tirikh is edited by M. T. Houtsma, Leiden 1883. 


Kitab al-buldan 


903 AD (290) Authored by Ibn al-Fagih al-Hamadhani. Edited by MJ. de Goeje, 
Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum 5; Leiden, 1885. 


Al-Musnad Al-Kabir & Al-’Ilal 
905 AD (292 AH) Authored by Ahmad bin ‘Amr bin ’Abdul-Khalig Al-Basri 


(Abi Bakr al-Bazzar) who is considered an eminent scholar of hadith. 
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Sunan Al Sughra & Sunan Al-Kubra 


915 AD (303 AH) These two are one of many books authored by: Abi Bakr, 
Ahmad bin Al-Husain. 


Musnad Abi al ’Abbas 


916 AD (303 AH) Authored by al-Hasan ibn Sufyan al-Nasawi Abi al-’Abbas. 
The original writings have been lost but he is quoted by Ibn Hajar in the Isaba. 
A collection of forty of these hadiths has been located in the Zahiriyya library in 
Syria. 


Musnad Abi Ya’la 


919 AD (307 AH) Authored by Abi Yala al-Mawsili, this musnad has been pub- 
lished more then once. The latest and perhaps the best publication is by Dar 
al-Ma’man li al-Turath, Damascus, in 16 volumes, edited by Husayn Salim Asad, 
between the years 1984-1994. 


Musnad al-Riyani 


919 AD (307 AH) Authored by al-Rayani, Muhammad ibn Hardin and pub- 
lished in 3 volumes. This is a collection of hadiths originally collected by Abi 
Bakr Muhammad ibn Hardin al-Rayani. Edited by Ayman ’Ali Abi Yamani and 
published by Mu’assasat Qurtubah in 1995. 


Kitab al-mahdsin wa-al masawi 


920 AD (307 AH) Authored by Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al Bayhaqi, edited by 
EF. Schwlly, Giessen, 1902 


Sunan al-Sughra 
921 AD (309 AH) Authored by Ahmad ibn Shw’ayb ibn Ali ibn Sinan Abt “Abd 


ar-Rahman al-Nasa’l, this is considered one of the six canonical hadith collec- 
tions. It has been published in Arabic under the title: Sunan Al-Nasai al-Sughra, 
by Dar al-Salam 


al-Jami’ al-Sahth 
923 AD (311 AH) Authored by Abi Hafs al-Bujayri, "Umar ibn Muhammad 


al-Hamadhani al-Samargandi. The original manuscript, Jami’ al-Musnad can be 
found in the Zahiriyya library in Syria. 
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Tarikh al-Rusul wa al-Mulak 


923 AD (311 AH) Authored by Muhammad ibn Jarir al Tabari and known in 
English as the “History of the prophets and Kings” in 39 volumes. Al Tabari was 
a Persian historian who wrote exclusively in Arabic and lived during the time of 
the Qarmatian rebellion. He also wrote al-musamma Jami al-bayan fi tawil 
al-Qur an, a commentary on the Qur'an which is in circulation in Arabic. Be- 
low is a list of the volume title, translator and dates (AD) covered in each of the 
volumes of his History of the Prophets and Kings. This series is published by 
SUNNY, State University of New York and widely available. 


Vol. 01 General Introduction & from the Creation to the Flood (Franz 
Rosenthal) 

Vol. 02 Prophets & Patriarchs (William Brinner) 

Vol. 03 The Children of Israel (William Brinner) 

Vol. 04 The Ancient Kingdoms (Moshe Perlmann) 

Vol. 05 The Sasanids, the Byzantines, the Lakhmids, and Yemen (C.E. 
Bosworth) 

Vol. 06 Muhammad at Mecca (W.M. Watt and M.V. McDonald) 

Vol. 07 The Foundation of the Community - Muhammad at al-Madina, 
(MLV. McDonald) 622-626 AD 

Vol. 08 The Victory of Islam (Michael Fishbein) 626-630 AD 

Vol. 09 The Last Years of the Prophet: The Formation of the State, (Is- 
mail Poonawala) .630-632 AD 

Vol. 10 The Conquest of Arabia, (Fred M. Donner) 632-633 AD 

Vol. 11 The Challenge to the Empires (Khalid Blankinship) 633-635 AD 
Vol. 12 The Battle of al-Qadisiyyah & the Conquest of Syria & Palestine 
(Yohanan Friedmann) 635-637 AD 

Vol. 13 The Conquest of Iraq, Southwestern Persia, & Egypt: The Mid- 
dle Years of "Umar’s Caliphate, (Gautier H.A. Juynboll) 636-642 AD 
Vol. 14 The Conquest of Iran (G. Rex Smith) 641-643 AD 

Vol. 15 The Crisis of the Early Caliphate: The Reign of "Uthman, (R. 
Stephen Humphreys) 644-656 AD 

Vol. 16 The Community Divided: The Caliphate of Ali I (Adrian Brock- 
ett) 656-657 AD 

Vol. 17 The First Civil War: From the Battle of Siffin to the Death of ’Ali, 
(G.R. Hawting) 656-661 AD 

Vol. 18 Between Civil Wars: The Caliphate of Mu’awiyah (Michael G. 
Morony) 661-680 AD 

Vol. 19 The Caliphate of Yazid B. Mu’awiyah, (I.K.A. Howard) 680-683 
Vol. 20 The Collapse of Sufyanid Authority & the Coming of the 
Marwanids: The Caliphates of Mu’awiyah Il & Marwan I (G.R. Haw- 
ting) 683-685 AD 

Vol. 21 The Victory of the Marwanids, (Michael Fishbein) 685-693 AD 
Vol. 22 The Marwanid Restoration: The Caliphate of Abd al-Malik (Ev- 
erett K. Rowson) 693-701 AD 
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Vol. 23 The Zenith of the Marwanid House: The Last Years of ’Abd al- 
Malik & the Caliphate of al-Walid (Martin Hinds) 700-715 AD 

Vol. 24 The Empire in Transition: The Caliphates of Sulayman, "Umar, & 
Yazid, (David Stephan Powers) 715-724 AD 

Vol. 25 The End of Expansion: The Caliphate of Hisham, (Khalid Yaha 
Blankinship) 724-738 AD 

Vol. 26 The Waning of the Umayyad Caliphate: Prelude to Revolution, 
(Carole Hillenbrand) 738-744 AD 

Vol. 27 The Abbasid Revolution, (John Alden Williams) 743-750 AD 
Vol. 28 Abbasid Authority Affirmed: The Early Years of al-Mansir, (Jane 
Dammen McAuliffe) 753-763 AD 

Vol. 29 Al-Mansiir & al-Mahdi, (Hugh Kennedy) 763-786 AD 

Vol. 30 The Abbasid Caliphate in Equilibrium: The Caliphates of Misa 
al-Hadj & Harun al-Rashid, (C-.E. Bosworth) 785-809 AD 

Vol. 31 The War Between Brothers, (Michael Fishbein) 809-813 AD 
Vol. 32 The Absolutists in Power: The Caliphate of al-Ma'man, (CE. Bo- 
sworth) 813-833 AD 

Vol. 33 Storm and Stress Along the Northern Frontiers of the Abbasid 
Caliphate, (C.E. Bosworth) 833-841 AD 

Vol. 34 Incipient Decline: The Caliphates of al-Wathig, al-Mutawakkil & 
al-Muntasir, (Joel L Kraemer) 841-863 AD 

Vol. 35 The Crisis of the Abbasid Caliphate (George Saliba) 683-869AD 
Vol. 36 The Revolt of the Zanj, (David Waines) 869-879 AD 

Vol. 37 The Abbasid Recovery: The War Against the Zanj (Philip M. 
Fields) 879-892 AD 

Vol. 38 The Return of the Caliphate to Baghdad: The Caliphate of al- 
Mu'tadid al-Muktafi & al-Mugtadir, (Franz Rosenthal) 892-915 AD 
Vol. 39 Biographies of the Prophet’s Companions & Their Successors: 
al-Tabari’s Supplement to His History (Ella Landau-Tasseron) 

Vol. 40 Index 


Musnad Amir al-Mu'minin ’?Umar ibn ’Abd al-’Aziz 


925 AD (312 AH) Authored by Ibn al-Baghandi, Abii Bakr Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Sulayman and published by Maktabat Dar al-Da’wah, Aleppo, 
in 1397. Edited by Muhammad ’Awwama. There is another publication of this 
Musnad by the Maktabat al-Thagafah al-Diniyyah, Cairo, in 1986. The editor of 
this publication is Abii Hajar Muhammad al-Said ibn Basyuni Zaghlul. It has 
been reported that several other Ibn al-Baghandi manuscripts have been found. 


Musnad Abi al-’Abbas al-Sarraj 


925 AD (313 AH) Authored by Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Nisabuari. Part of this 
manuscript has been located in the Zahiriyya Library in Syria. 
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Musnad al-Mustakhraj ’ala Kitab Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 

928 AD (316 AH) Authored by Abi ‘Awana al-Isfara ini, it was initially pub- 
lished by Dairat al-Maarif al- Uthmaniyyah, Hayderabad, in 1943 (1362 AH) 
and later in Cairo (1995) by Maktabat al-Sunnah. They published an additional 
part of this Musnad as: al-Qism al-Mafqud min Musnad Abi Awana: al-mus- 
takhraj min Sahih Muslim. The editor is Ayman ‘Arif al-Dimashdi. 


al al-Hadith & Kitab al-Marasil 


928 AD (327 AH) Authored by Ibn Abi Hatim, whose full name was: Abi 
Muhammad ’Abd al-Rahman al-Razi. His “Mal al-hadith was published in 1926 
in Cairo (2 volumes). Kitab al-Marasil was published in Hayderabad in 1923 
(1341 AH). Hadiths of his can also be found in Jurh wa al-Tadil, the Taqdima, 
and a single manuscript entitled hadith in the Zahiriyya Library in Syria. 


Kitab al-masahif 


928 AD (316 AH) Authored by Ibn Abi Dawiid al-Sijistani. Found in Materials 
for the History of the Text of the Qur'an: the Old Codices, by A. Jeffery, Leiden, 
1937; 


Musnad ’A'isha 


928 AD (316 AH) Authored by Abi Bakr ibn Abi Dawid, Abdallah ibn 
Sulayman ibn al-Ash’ath. Part of this work is found in the Zahiriyya Library 
Syria. 


Musnad al-Hibb ibn al-Hibb Usama ibn Zayd 


929 AD (317 AH) Authored by Abi al-Qasim al-Baghawi, ‘Abdallah ibn 
Muhammad and published as Musnad al-Hibb ibn al-Hibb Usama ibn Zayd by 
Dar al-Diya, Riyadh in 1989, and edited by Abi Ashbal al-Zuhayri Hasan ibn 
Amin ibn al-Manduh. Al-Baghawi is also the author of many other works. 


Musnad Abi Bakr al-Siddiq 


930 AD (318 AH) Authored by Ibn Said, Abi Muhammad Yahya ibn 
Muhammad al-Baghdadi, this manuscript is located in the Zahiriyya Library in 
Syria 


Kitab al-Dwafa' al-Kabir 

934 AD (322 AH) Authored by Muzahim al-’Ugayli his poetical remains have 
been collected and published into 4 volumes. Published as: The Poetical Remains 
of Muzahim al- Ugaili, F. Krenkow (ed and trans) Leiden, 1920. 


Kitab ila Mulk al-Saqaliba 


935 AD (323 AH) Authored by Ahmad ibn Fadlan ibn al-Abbas ibn Rashid ibn 
Hammad (Ahmad ibn Fadlan) and published as Ibn Fadlan’s Journey To Russia, 
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translated by Richard N. Frye, Markus Wiener Publishers, 2005. This book is the 
basis for the 1999 film: The 13th Warrior, 


al-Kafi fi ilm al-din 
940 AD (329 AH) Authored by Thigat al-Islam Muhammad ibn Yaqib al- 


Kulayni. It contains 8 volumes with over 16,099 traditions 


Al-igd al-farid 


940 AD (328 AH) Authored by Abi "Umar Ahmad ibn Muhammad Ibn ’Abd 
Rabbihi. Edited by Mufid Muhammad Qumayha and ‘Abd al-Majid al-Tarhini, 
published in Beruit in 1983. 


al-kafi fi al-usil wa al-furi’ 
941 AD (329 AH) Authored by Kulaini, (Abii Jafar) Muhammad ibn Ya’qib ibn 


Ishaq comprising 8 volumes. 


Sifat Jazirat al-’Arab & Iklil 


945 AD (334 AH) Authored by Aba Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn 
Yaqub al-Hamdani (Hamdani) and known in English as “Geography of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula.” Originally translated by A. Sprenger in Post- und Reiserouten des 
Orients (Leipzig, 1864) and later Alte Geographie Arabiens (Bern, 1875), it was 
edited by D. H. Miiller (Leiden, 1884; cf. Sprenger’s criticism in Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. 45, pp. 361-394. His second great 
work Jklil (Crown) concerns the genealogies of the Himyarites and the wars of 
their kings in ten volumes. Of this, part 8 on the citadels and castles of south 
Arabia, has been edited and annotated by Miller in Die Burgen und Schlosser 
Sudarabiens (Vienna, 1879-1881). 


Tarikh al-Mawsil 
946 AD (334 AH) Authored by Aba Zakariya Yazid ibn Muhammad al-Azdi. 
Edited by ’Ali Habiba, Cairo, 1967 


al-Sunan Daraqutni 


955 AD (344 AH) Authored by “Ali ibn Umar writes al-Sunan, (Al-Daraqutni) 
and published by Arab World Publishing House in 2 volumes. This is an impor- 
tant book because he argues for the weakness of 78 hadiths in al-Bukhari and 100 
in Sahih Muslim. 


Murij al-dhahab wa ma’adin al-jawahar 


Kitab al-tanbih wa al-ishraf 


956 AD (345 AH) Authored by Abi al-Hasan Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali al- 
Masitdi (Al Mastdi). Muriij is known in English as “The Meadows of Gold 
and Mines of Gems.” This is a history that begins with Adam and goes up to the 
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Abbasid period. Arabic copies have been in circulation for many years. The first 
European version was published in both French and Arabic between 1861 and 
1877 by the Societe Asiatique of Paris by Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Cour- 
teille. For over 100 years this version was the standard version used by Western 
scholars until Charles Pellat published a French revision between 1966 and 1974. 
This revision was published by the Universite Libanaise in Beirut and consisted 
of five volumes. The only current English version was published in 1989 and 
was translated and edited by Paul Lunde and Caroline Stone. According to this 
edition’s introduction, their English translation is heavily edited and contains 
only a fragment of the original manuscript due to the editors’ personal research 
interests, and focuses almost exclusively on the Abbasid history of Mas'udi. Their 
introduction also outlines how the editors relied mainly on the Pellat revision 
in French and are therefore mainly working from the French translation with 
the Arabic source text as a background guide. (Masudi. The Meadows of Gold: 
The Abbasids. Translated and edited by Paul Lunde and Caroline Stone. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul International, 1989.) Kitab al-tanbih wa al-ishraf was edited 
by M. J. de Goeje and published by Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum 
8, Leiden, 1894. 


Sahih ibn Hibban (al-raqasim wa al-anwa’) 
965 AD (354 AH) Authored by Abi Hatim Muhammad ibn Hibban ibn Ahmad 
al-Tamimi al-Busti (Ibn Hibban al-Busti, Muhammad) this small collection of 


hadith was intended to contain only authentic hadith. It was published in Cairo 
in 1952 


Kitab al-bad’ wa al tarikh 


966 AD (355 AH) Authored by Abi Nasr al-Mutahhar ibn al-Mutahhar al- 
Magqdisi. Translated by C. Huart, Published in Paris 1899-1919. 


Kitab al-aghani 


967 AD (356 AH) Authored by Abu Al-Faraj ’Ali ibn Husayn al-Isfahani, pub- 
lished in Bulag, Cairo, 1868 


Kitab iftitah al-da’wa wa-ibtida' al-dawla 

Daa'im al-Islam 

974 AD (363 AH) Authored by Abi Hanifa al-Nu’man ibn Muhammad ibn 
Mansir ibn Ahmad ibn Hayyun al-Tamimi (al Qadi al-Nu’man) and known in 
English as “The Beginning of the Mission and Establishment of the State” narrates 
the rise of the Fatimids. Nu’man also wrote The Pillars of Islam, which was ac- 


cepted as the official code for the Fatmid state. Al-Nu’man’s other major works 
are the [khtilaf usul al-madhahib (Differences Among the Schools of Law), the 
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Kitab al-majalis wa'l-musayardat (The Book of Sessions and Excursions) and the 
Kitab al-himma fi adab itba al-@imma(The Book of Etiquette Necessary for Fol- 
lowers of the Imams). 


al-Kamil fi Di’afa' al-rijal 


976 AD (365 AH) Authored by Ibn al-Qattan (Ibn ’Adi) and published in 6 
volumes in Beirut by Dar al-Fikr, 1984. It includes many allegedly fabricated 
hadith reports, some of which the author defends 


Kitab Tarikh ’ulama’ al Andalus 
977 AD (366 AH) Authored by Abi Bakr ibn "Umar ibn ’Abd al-’ Aziz ibn al- 
Qitiyya (Ibn al-Qitiyya) with the English title: History of the Learned Men of 


Al-Andalus, plus several books on grammer. 


Ahsan al-taqasim fi ma’rifat al-aqalim 


985 AD (375 AH) Authored by Shams al-Din Aba ’Abd Allah Muqaddasi, 
Translated by M.J. de Goeje, Descriptio imperii moslemici, Bibliotheca geogra- 
phorum arabicorum 3, Leiden, 1877. 


Man 1a yahduruh al-faqih 


986 AD (376 AH) Authored by (Ibn Babaya) Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Husayn 
ibn Babawayh al-Qummi known in English as For him not in the Presence of 
Jurisprudent in 4 volumes. It contains 5998 traditions. 


Kitab al-fihrist 
992 AD (382 AH) Authored by Abii al-Faraj Muhammad bin Ishaq al-Nadim 
(Ibn al-Nadim) this book was intended to be an index of all books written in Ar- 


abic. (Kitab al-Fihrist mit Anmerkungen hrsg. von Gustav Fliigel, 5 vols., Leipzig 
1871) 


al-Tamhid fi al-radd ’ala al-mulhada wa al-rafidha wa al-khawarij wa al- 
mutazila 

1011 AD (402 AH) Authored by Muhammad ibn al-Tayyib ibn Muhammad ibn 
Jafar ibn Qasim (Ibn al-Bagillani) 


al-Madkhal ila ma’rifat al-Iklil 


1014 AD (405 AH) Authored by al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, Aba ’Abdallah 
Muhammad ibn ’Abdallah and known in English as “Az introduction to the sci- 
ence of tradition.” 
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Hilyat al-awliya wa tabaqat al-asfiya 


1038 AD (429 AH) Authored by Aba Nu’aim, Ahmad ibn ’Abdullah al- 
Isbahani and published by Matba’at al-Sa’adah, in 10 vols., 1932-1938 


al-Sunan al Kubra al-Bayhaqi 


1064 AD (456 AH)Authored by (Bayhaqi) Abii Bakr Ahmad ibn Husayn Ibn 
"All Ibn Misa al-Khusrujirdi al-Bayhagi in 10 volumes. Al-Dhahabi claims 
that Baykagi wrote more than a thousand works. At least sixteen have been 
published. This book, a/-Sunan al Kubra is known in English as “The Major 
Work of the Prophets Sunna.” 


Tahdhib al-ahkam 


1068 AD (460 AH) Authored by al-Shaykh Abi Ja’far Muhammad ibn Hasan 

al-Tusi and known in English as Reflection upon the Disputed Traditions. Size: 4 

volumes. Contains: 5511 hadiths. Al-Tusi also wrote: al-Istibsar fit ma ukhtulif 
thi min al-akhbar known in English as Reflection upon the Disputed Tradition. 

Size: 10 volumes, contains: 1359 hadiths 


Tarikh Baghdad 


1071AD (463 AH) Authored by Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn ’Ali ibn Thabit ibn 
Ahmad ibn Mahdi al-Shaf’i, (Al Khatib al-Baghdadi) and known as “The His- 
tory of Baghdad.” Al Baghdadi wrote many other books as well. His writings in- 
fluenced the science of hadith. 


Tarikh al-Beyhaqi 


1077 AD (470 AH) Authored by Ibn Zeyd ibn Muhammad Abi al-Fazl Mo- 
hammad ibn Hussein ibn Suleyman Ayoub Ansari Evesi Khazimi Beyhaqi 
Shafe’l (Abu al Fazl Beyhagi) and known in English as the “Masoudian History.” 
Published in Arabic in 1908 and again in 1928 


Mv jam al-buldan 
1228 AD (625 AH) Authored by Yaqit ibn’ Abdallah al-Rami al-Hamawi. I have 


included Yaqut’s book here because he is frequently cited as a source for Islamic 
geography, even though he wrote over 600 years after the death of Muhammad. 
Yaqut was a Syrian biographer and geographer from Hama, Syria who produced 
a “literary geography” that covered history, ethnography, and myths related to 
the places mentioned in early Islamic sources. It is possible to download scans of 
the Arabic copy from the internet. 
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APPENDIX C 
Early Qur'ans and 2:143-145 and 48:24 


| ID |Location| DateAH | Comments 
Ms 01- UNESCO | Late 1“ or | San’a Manuscript. Image. 142213B shows 
15-9 CD 2 Cent. | 48.24 with a variant reading. 
UNESCO) | Late 1* San’a Manuscript. Contains 8:2-8:11 and 
CD or 8:41-46. Missing the two verses we are look- 


Century ing for. 


UNESCO | Late 1* San’a Manuscript. Contains 1:7-2:16, 7:29- 
CD Century 44, 7:204-6:17, 42 49-43:32, 26:122-156, 
41:1-16 Missing the two verses we are look- 


ing for. 


UNESCO | Mid 1* San’a Manuscript. Begins with 2:265, and 
CD Century missing 48:2-55:16. Missing the two verses 


we are looking for. 


UNESCO | Late 1“ or | San’a Manuscript. Contains last of 33 and be- 
CD Cent, 2" | ginning of 34, last of 34 and beginning of 35, 
Century | 52:40-53:25, 53:25-54:1. Missing the two 


verses we are looking for. 


UNESCO | Late 1* San’a. Manuscript. Contains 2:150-164, 
CD Century 3:45-55, 14:43-15:20, 19:90-20:40, 40:18- 
34, 42:45-53, 43:77-19, 46:26-32. Missing 


the two verses we are looking for. 


UNESCO | 274 San’a Manuscript. Contains 4:1-5, 7:44-54, 

CD Century 16:123-17:11, 18:17-28, 18:46-61, 20:75- 
98, 20:12 7421:15, 22:78-23:27, 59151-56122; 
Missing the two verses we are looking for. 


2H San’a Manuscript. Contains 2:31-38, 5:48- 
Century 54, 5:72-80, 7:3-9, 7:50-67, 36:226-37:20. 
Missing the two verses we are looking for. 


UNESCO: | Late 1* San’a Manuscript, known as the Great 
CD Century Umayyad Qur'an. Contains 1:1-7, 2:39- 
43, 55:55-78, 56:1-20, 67:21-30, 68:43-52, 
69:1-50,. (74:56-77:27,. 79:25-34,. 85:1-5, 
89:13-90:1, 99:2-100:8, 110:2-3, 114:3-6. 


Missing the two verses we are looking for. It 
in in Kafic script and has Sura dividers. 


Qur'anic unknown | Late 1* http://www. islamic-awareness.org/Quran/Text/ 
Fragment Century Mss/soth2.html Contains only 3:34-184 
Qur'anic | unknown | Late 1" http://www. islamic-awareness.org/Quran/ 
Leaf Century | Text/Mss/soth3.html 


Contains only 14:19-44 


A Perg. 2 Vienna Late 1* Contains only 28:61-73 
Century 
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| ID |Location| DateAH | Comments 


A Perg. Vienna Late A> Contains only 51:3-37 and 52:6-43 
213 Century 


P Mi- Late 1* Contains parts of Stra 54 & 55 


chaelides Century 
No. 32 


Un-named | TR. Mus. | Late 1* Written in Ma’'ill slanted, no vowels, 
Kuwait Century 
Mixt.917 | Vienna Late 1° Contains 2:97-2:286, with fragments to 35:. Aus- 
or 24 trian National Library, Vienna Folios 1r-23r con- 
Century tain 2:97-2:286 
Fragment | London Late 1* Contains Sara 74 1-27 and 34-56 
Century 


M 1563 Univer- 24 or 314 An early fragmentary Qur'an written in Kific 
sity of Bir- | Century script, dated to the late 2" or 34 century AH. It 
mingham, contains notes and diacritical marks added by a 
Mingana later hand. The Qur'an begins at 2:276 and ends 


Collection at 68:7. However it is missing the pages with Sara 
42.21 to 66.8. http://vmr.bham.ac.uk/Collections/ 
Mingana/Islamic_Arabic_1563 


M1572 | Univer- Late l* A very early fragmentary Qur'an, written in 
sity of Bir- | Century | Kafic script. Recently re-dated as possibly 
mingham, the end seventh century. The pages have been 
Mingana wrongly folded, so that the text is disordered. 


Collection Contains 19:93-20.39, 4:192-175, 5:1-11, 
6: 74-97, 6: 97-122, 6:122-43, 18:17-31, 
4:129-52. — http://vmr.bham.ac.uk/Collec- 
tions/Mingana/Islamic_Arabic_1572 


LNS 19 Late 1* This manuscript is in Hejazi script and con- 
CA(ab) Century | tains 5:89-6:12. It is non-vowled, and possi- 
bly is a part of BL MS 2165 (below). 


QUR- T.R. Mus. | Late 1* Contains only 5:18-5:29. 

1-TSR Kuwait Century 

Ms Or. Berlin late 1* Begins at 4:54 and ends at 5:87. It is missing 
Fol 4313 Century | the two verses we are looking for. 

BL Or. British a Dated too late for our study. 

MS 1397 | Library Century 

BL Or British One Reference # ACS 66, fiche number 9. Con- 
MS 1399 | Library Century | tains S.48:24 but not S. 2:144-145 


BL Or. British Late 1* or | Known as the Ma'il Qur'an, written in the ma’ilT 
MS 2165 | Library 2™ Century | script from the Hijaz. It begins with 7:24 and ends 
with 22:72. It contains 121 folios, no vowels, and 
marking for the verses, but does not contain S. 


2:143-145 or S 48:24. 





BNF 
Arabe 328 


Arabe 331 


Arabe 340 


BNF 
Arabe 343 


BNE 
Arabe 345 


BNE 
Arabe 370 


BSB.Cod. 
arab. 1 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.2 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.3 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.6 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.9 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.12 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.1113 
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Date AH 


Biblio- 
theque 
Nationale 
in Paris 


Biblio- 
theque 
Nationale 
in Paris 
Biblio- 
theque 
Nationale 
in Paris 
Biblio- 
theque 
Nationale 
in Paris 
Biblio- 
theque 
Nationale 
in Paris 
Biblio- 
theque 
Nationale 
in Paris 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection) 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Late 1% 
or 2" 


Century 


http://www.islamicmanuscripts.info/cours- 
es/arabic_manuscripts/Paris-BNF-Arabe- 
0328a-2009.pdf. Contains: 2:275-3:43, 
3:84-5:33, 6:20-8:25, 9:66-10:78, 12:85- 
15:87, 35:13-41, 38:66-39:15. 


a Dated too late for our study. 


Century 


3" Cen- 
tury 
34 Cen- 
tury 
3" Cen- 
tury 
34 Cen- 
tury 
624 AH 
704 AH 


790 AH 


Dated too late for our study. 


Dated too late for our study. 


Dated too late for our study. 


Dated too late for our study. 


http://www. digitale-sammlungen.de/index. 
html?c=faecher_index&l=de&kl=311 


Dated too late for our study. 


Dated too late for our study. 


Dated too late for our study. 


Gold leaf, voweled, showing verse separation, 
too late to be useful for our study. 


Persian, voweled, artwork, variety of dyes, 
verse separation, obviously too late for our 
study. 


Persian, voweled text, Verse separation, too 
late to be useful for our study. 


Dated too late for our study. 
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| ID |Location| DateAH | Comments 


BSB.Cod. 
arab1341 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.2603 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.2640 


BSB.Cod. 
arab2642 


BSB.Cod. 
arab2670 


BSB.Cod. 
arab.2675 


Qur'an of 
’°Uthman 


Qur'an of 
’*Uthman 


Qur'an of 
’Uthman, 
Topkapi 
Codex 


Mingana 
Palimpsest 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Munich 
MDZ 
Collection 


Tashkent, 
Uzbekistan 


UNESCO 
CD 


Istanbul, 
Turk- 

ish and 
Islamic Art 
Museum 


Topkapi 
Museum, 
Istanbul 


Cambridge 
University 


undated Fragment Siira 43:49-74. Appears to be an 


early Qur'an, but the fragment does not con- 
tain the verses we are looking for. 


undated Gold leaf, voweled, Kufic script, showing 
verse separations, obviously too late to be use- 
ful for our study. 

undated _| Vowled, gold leaf, verse separation, obviously 
too late to be useful to our study. 

undated Voweled, artwork, Egyptian, Verse separation, 
obviously too late to be useful to our study. 

940 AH 


Pha Another early copy of the Qur'an that is 
Century | claimed to be the one that ’Uthman gathered. 
Jeffery dated it to early 3% century. Radio- 
carbon dated to 2°* century AH. Folios 1 - 
32 contain S 2:7 - 2:177, photographed by 
Pisarev in 1905. Paper leaves ff. 1 - 2r, 8, 13 


Egyptian, voweled, florets separating verses. 
Obviously too late to be useful to our study. 


Dated too late for our study. 


Gold leaf, voweled, florets, verse separation, 
obviously too late for our study. 


— 15. Stiira 48:24 is missing. This is Qur'an is 
too late to relate to our study. 


Late 1° or 


The folio with 2:143-145 is missing and writ- 
2™ century 


ten in a later hand. 


Al Fatah is written on folios 370a - 373b. 


Late 1* 
or 24 
Century 


This Qur'an “of "Uthman” is at the Topkapi 
Museum in Istanbul, and is claimed to be 
from the 1* or 2"4 century AH. This is not 
"Uthman’s Qur'an, for the manuscript clearly 
shows the script, illumination and marking of 
vowels that are from the Umayyad times (i.e., 
late 1st century / early 2nd century of Aijra. 
Contains 2:143-145 and 48:24. The verses are 
separated by rosets and triangles. Kiific script, 
perhaps voweled at a later time. 


Late 1* 
Century 


Hijazi Script. Fragmented. Starts with 7:139 
and ends with 45:20. Missing the two verses 
we are looking for. 
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Ea ee Date AH 


Institute 2nd Radio carbon placed this around the final 

Ou anof | of Oriental | Century | quarter of the 8th Century AD. Written in 
"Uthman | Studies, St. Hijazi script. The is scattered around in vari- 
Petersburg, ous places, and obviously written by two dif- 

Russia ferent copyists. Folio 1b contains 2:140 to 

part of 2:144. It contains about 40% of the 

Qur'an. Folio 69r contains 48:24 This Qur'an 


is too late to relate to our study. 


The Al Hussein | Late 1* Probably a copy made on the order of the 
a an of Mosque, or 2 Governor of Egypt ‘Abd al-’Aziz ibn Marwan, 
Uthman | Cairo Century | brother of Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 


Marwan, and not one of the Qur'ans sent by 


the third caliph, "Uthman to various Islamic 
regions. Some folios of Al-Bagarah are writ- 
ten in a later hand. (1b-59a). Fatah is in folios 
900b-909a 


The Egyptian | Late 1“ This manuscript has been divided up between 
Qur'an of | National or2™ different museums. It begins with Stra 3, and 
"Uthman | Library, Century | is missing the section containing Stra 47-48 


MS 139 Cairo 
The Damascus | Late 1“ Contains 31:33-32:4. Missing the two verses 


Qur'an of Century | we are looking for. 
*Uthman 





Dating Early Qur'ans 


During my research I discovered that most Qur'ans have no date assigned 
to them. Many of those that do have dates are assigned dates that cover large 
periods of time, say 3 or 4° century AH. Even these broad dates are open to 
interpretation. Along with this there are several schools of thought, each with 
their carefully presented arguments as to why some manuscripts may be earlier 
than others. 


Vowels 


For instance, to the casual observer, it may seem that scripts without vow- 
els (wakf markings) must be earlier than those with vowels. This assumption is 
generally true, but for those who argue an early date for many Qur'ans, they 
feel that even though later Qur'ans were voweled, early manuscripts of the 
Qur'an were originally written without vowels and the vowels were added by 
a later scribe making them appear to be from a later date. Another argument 
of those supporting earlier dates is that of masahif or the business of copying 
Qur'ans. They feel that the first vowel system came into use shortly after the 
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first masahif were written, and claim that some later masahif were unvoweled 
even after 400 AH. Those supporting an early date often refer to a manuscript 
known as PERF 558. This is a bilingual Greek and Arabic document from 
Thnas in Egypt which dates itself from 22-57 AH. This manuscript is voweled 
demonstrating that Arabic script was voweled early, therefore one cannot say 
that Qur'ans without vowels are earlier than those with vowels. ‘Those arguing 
against vowels being evidence of early writing also point to PERF 558. They 
admit that early voweling was occasionally used in Arabic writing, especially if 
the intended recipient did not speak Arabic well. PERF 558 is a good example 
of this, as Emir “Abdallah is writing to Greeks in Herakleopolis, and thus he 
added vowel signs to make sure that the Greek court clearly understood the 
message. On the other hand, they argue that all early Qur'ans were written 
without vowels, because the intended audience were all Arabic speaking Mus- 
lims. 

Alba Fedeli (Fedeli, 2010, pg 324) notes “... it was just in the fourth cen- 
tury AH that Aba Bakr ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936) accepted only the readings 
based on a fairly uniform consonantal text and he chose seven well-known 
Qur'an teachers of the second century and declared that their readings all had 
divine authority that the others lacked.” This story was made official only in 
the year 322/934 when the scholar Ibn Miqsam was forced to retract his view 
that the consonantal text could be read in any manner that was grammatically 
correct. (Baalbaki, 1999) In the following year another Qur'an scholar, Ibn 
Shanabudh was similarly condemned and forced to renounce his view that it 
was permissible to use the readings of Ibn Mad’ud and Ubayy. 


Script Type 


There were several types of very early Arabic Script all known later as Hijazi 
script: al-Hiri (from Hira), al-Anbari (from Anbar), al-Maqqi (from Mecca) 
and al-Madani (from Medina). A later script was developed in Iraq in the area 
of the city of Kafa, and was known as Kific script. Kifa was established as a 
military and administrative center. It contained tribesmen from Arabia rather 
than Iraqis. These tribesmen were given land, known as “nasib.” On the eve 
of the first civil war, an incident occurred from which we can clearly see that 
nasib refers to land not money or booty. (Donner, 1981, pg 240) There are no 
references to any early industries that focused on writing copies of the Qur'an 
The famous author of Fihrist, Ibn Nadim, who died around 390 AH was the 
first to use the word “Kufic”, distinguishing it from the Hijazi script. Those 
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who like to date Kufic script as being very early, argue that Kific script cannot 
have originated in Kafa, since that city was founded in 17 AH and the Kafic 
script is known to have existed before that date. They do admit though, that 
Kafa was the great intellectual center that developed Arabic calligraphy. Even- 
tually the Abbasid rulers adopted Kific script as the norm, and it was used as 
the official Abbasid script. 

However, those that argue against Kific being an early script point out 
that for many years the city of Kifa was involved in wars and internal Islamic 
struggles. During the Umayyad time period, Kufa was in conflict with the 
Umayyads, choosing their own caliphs over those in Damascus, and fighting 
civil wars with the Umayyad Caliphs. As we point out in this book, they even 
used the same gibla as the rebels in the Holy City. “The people who turn to 
the same gibla as us.” (Tabari 21: 107, 112), rather than the gibla used in Da- 
mascus. Thus, one would expect all early Kafic Qur'ans to support the gibla as 
Mecca rather than Petra. 

From numismatic studies presented by Voloker Popp, (Popp, 2010) early 
Islamic coins dated 17 AH were printed in Greek, not Arabic. (Popp, pg 42) 
A coin from Harran (Harraan) dated 16 AH (pg 61) is written in Arabic but 
dated using Greek letters. “Abd al-Malik’s coin (pg 63) from 65-85 AD follows 
the Byzantine pattern of coins, with the depiction of the Arabian ruler with a 
sword, inscribed with a non Kafic Arabic text. 

Those that support an early Kafic script mention that there are several 
small fragments at the Austrian National Library in Vienna that have been 
dated to the beginning of the second century AH. (A Perg 186, 193, 196, 201, 
203, 208). In Bahrain there are also two fragments of Qur'anic writing that 
date from the end of the first century AD, written in a form of Kafic. There is 
a tombstone of one named ’Abd al-Rahman Ibn Khair al-Hajri, 31 AH / 652 
CE whose inscription is chiseled in rock, making it appear as if it is Kufic 
script. Indeed some have suggested that perhaps Kufic developed from chis- 
eled inscriptions rather than the flowing letters of Hijazi scripts. 

Hejazi Script also dates very early. PERF No. 558, which we mentioned 
earlier is a bilingual Greek/Arabic papyri that contains the date 22 AH / 642 
AD and it is written in Hejazi cursive. 
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